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THE  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  MD  FOREST  CONSERVATION^ 


Broadcast  in  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Friday,  Jiirie  3,  !tL938, 
"by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  90  issoc.iated  radio'  stations  • 

-         ■ '  of  Agrieulture 

WALIACE  KADDERLY; 

We  have  another  forestry  suhject  before,  us  at  this  moment,  but  instead 
of  bringing  you  a  report  on  what  people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
doing  in  the  firestry  field  we  are  going  to  switch  things  around  and  have 
a  report  on  forestry  from  a  new  —  a  different  angle.    Elizabeth  Pitt, 
conservation  specialist  for  the  Forest  Service,  will  tell  you  the  details. 
Mrs.  Pitt. 


ELIZABETH  PITT: 

In  these  days  of  unemployment,  floods,  and  dust  storms,  we  are 
beginning  to  think  of  our  forests  very  differently  from  vhat  we  once  did. 
If  wisely  used,  they  can  help  to  solve  many  of  the  human  problems  that, 
face  us. 

Forests  help  to  store  up  waters  that  we  need  for  home  use,  that  we 
need  to  malce  our  crops  thrive,  and  to  keep  the  wheels  of  many  industries 
turning.    Wnen  water  is  stored  in  the  right  place,  floods  and  dust  stoiros 
quiet  down. 


From  the  wood  that  we  get  from  forests,  we  not  only  build  our  homes 
and  make  our  furniture  but  we  also  produce  dozens  of  articles  that  we  use 
every  day.    The  list  ooiild  easily  start  vath  your  underwear' and  with  your 
newspaper.    Much  of  the  big  game  that  we  have  loft  makes  its  home  in  the 
forests. 


Last  year  30,000,000  persons  enjoyed  outings  and  vacations  in  our 
National  Forests.    Two  and  a  half  million  farmers  received  some  cash  income 
from  their  tree  crops.    Jobs  in  forest  industries  made  work  for  six  million 
people. 


Managing  our  national -forest  land  so  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  our  people  is  the  job  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    F.' A.  Silcox,  Chief  Forester,   says  that  this 
must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  ideal  of  all  citizens  having 
a  voice  and  share  in  determining  and  carrying  out  its  policies.  Therefore, 
the  interest  and  support  of  organizations  dedicated  to  public  service  has 
been  vital  to  the  Forest  Service  in  working  out  its  problems. 

So  today  instead  of  listening  to  a  report  by  a  forester,  you  will 
hear  a  report  from  New  York  on  what  one  of  these  organizations  is  doing 
to  support  forest  conservation.    Edgar  Webb,  national  officer  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  and  Marian  Fessler,  Camp  Fire  Girl  from  Brooklyn,  are  in  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company's  studio,  and  they  are  going  to  tell  you  vhat 
their  large  organization  is  doing  along  this  line.    For' their  message  we 
tske  you  to  New  York. 

(over) 
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^M-.  MNOUWCER: 

And  now  we  have  the  honor  of  introducing  Mr.  Webh  and  Marian  Nessler. 
Little  M^xian  is  a  picture  in  her  Camp  Fire .  cos tiime  —  white  middy,  hlue 
skirt,   bright  red  tie  and  the  "blue  armhand  with' Camp  Fire  Girls'  insignia 
of  the  crossed  logs  and  flame  on  it.     She  is  arranging  those  long  "blond 
curls  of  hers  and  clearing  her  throat.    I  know  you'll  be  interested  in  the 
things  they  have  to  say  to  each  other  and  to  you  because  they  hail  from 
entirely  different  parts  of  the  country  aid  consequently  their  original 
approach  to  this  problem  of  our  nation's  forest  is  different.  —  Mr.  Webb, 
I  hear  that  although  you  are  now  President  of  the  greater  New  York  Council 
of  Camp  Fire  Girls  you  were  originally  from  Indiana.     Is  that  correct? 

EDGi\R  •  VffiBB: 

Yes,  it  is.     I  was  an  Indiana  farm  boy  —  grew  up  there  in_the  corn 
country.    And  I  cut  down  trees  every  day  of  my  life  to  clear  ground  for  plant- 
ing —  up  until  I  was  sixteen.    Vftien  I  think  of  the  logs  we  used  to  burn . 
just  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  —  giant  o ales  and  elms.    Why,  it  was  criminal. 
But  that's  #iat  the  west  was  like  40,  50  years  ago. 

MARIAl^:   (Sadly)  ' 
I  know. 

VffiBB: 

Hov;  do  you  knov/?    Why,  Marian,  you're  Just  about  one-fifth  th-.t  old. 

MARIAN: 

I  read  about  it.     I'm  from  New  York  City  and  I  don't  see  forests  until 
we  go  av/a:/  on  trips  hiking  and  ccmping,  but  I  love  them.     Trees  have  always 
been  my  favorites.     They're  what  I'm  working  on  for  my  part  in  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  National  Conservation  Project  this  year. 

WEBB: 

That's  fine!     He  ca.n  thank  our  lucky  stars  for  people  like  you.  The 
Camp  Fire  Girls  are  part  of  this  younger  generation  that's  walced  up  just  in 
time  and  I'm  proud  to  see  them  among  the  leading  organizations  in  this  field 
of  conservation  of  the  country's  natural  resources.  — ■    Marian,  how  did  you 
begin  loving  trees?     From  books? 

f^ARIAN:' 

Yes.    That's  the  way  it  happened  mth  me_.    But  many  Camp  Fire  Girls  out 
west  and  other  places  know  our  forests  because'  17  of  our  camps  are  right  in 
National  Forests  under  permit  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  —  I  bega.n  to 
like  trees  because  of  the  parts  about  Sherwood  Forest  in  Robin  Hood,  and  the 
dryads  that  lived  in  trees  in  the  myths  my  grandmother  TOuld  read  to  me,  and 
the  "forest  primeval"  in  Evangeline.     Then  at  Camp  Fire  Girls  camps  we  often 
have  Sunday  services  out  under  the  trees.     There' s  one  place  called  Cathedral 
Pines. 

WEBB: 

You  can't  get  away  from  it.     There  is  something  majestic  and  almost 
healing  about  a  forest.     It's  an  experience  to  get  out  in  one.    Even  if  this 
were  the  only  reason  for  pi"eserving  them  it  would  be  enough.    Have  you  ever 
camped  out  in  a  forest  all  night? 


MARIA])!:  (delighted) 

Oh  yesi     The  Camp  Fire  Girls  went  on  a  f^ypsy  hike  from  camp  one-:.  Wc 
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went  for  three  days,  cooking  over  a  camp  fire  and  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
It  was  an  honor  to  go.    Everyone  had  to  have  a  physical  exam  first  and  prove 
that  she  knew  how  to  keep  house  out  of  doors  —  hury  the  garbage  and  "build 
cooking  fires  and  put  them  out  so  that  we  wouldn't  give  the  forest  rangers 
any  trouble. 

WEBB: 

That's  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  me  proud  of  you  girls. 

MARIAN: 

This  time  we  went  out  and  pitched  camp  at  night  in  a  clearing  v/here 
there  wasn't  any  grass  to  carry  a  running  flame  away  from  the  campfire  and 
where  we  could  lie  in  our  beds  and  watch  the  stars.    After  dinner  we  threw 
deadwood  on  the  fire  to  build  it  up  higher  for  heat  and  light  —  so  we  could 
sit  around  it  and  talk.    It  was  wonderful: 

WEBB: 

Can  you  remember  viiat  you  talked  about  around  the  campfire  that  night? 

MARIAN: 

We  talked  about  trees  —  stories  and  customs.    Every  girl  was  supposed 
to  think  of  something. 

WEBB: 

Um  (musing)  Come  to  think  of  it  —  _I  can  remember  a  tree  story,  too. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Friendship  tree? 

MARIAN: 

No. 

WEBB: 

Well,  the  story  goes  way  back  to  Revolutionary  Days  in  this  country 
when  General  Robert  Brom  went  to  visit  George  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
Robert  Brown  was  such  a  good  friend  of  Washington's  —  had  fought  all  through 
the  war  by  his  side,  that  when  he  packed  up  to  go,  Washington  took  him  out 
into  the  garden  to  say  goodbye.     There  he  stooped  down  and  with  his  own  hands, 
and  a  shovel  I  suppose,  dug  out  two  young  horse  chestnut  saplings  and  presented 
them  to  his  g\iest.    Brown  had  the  earth  tied  around  the  roots  of  the  two  trees 
and  lashed  them  to  his  saddle  bags  and  off  he  rode.    When  he  got  home  to  Bath, 
Pennsylvania,  he  planted  them  and  they  lived  and  grew  for  many  years.  Now 
there  is  only  one  of  them.    But  it's  a  great,  beautiful  tree,  158  years  old  — 
standing  as  a  living  token  of  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country. 

MARIAN: 

What  a  nice  gift  I     I  know  someone  who  planted  a  tree  for  each  boy  and 
girl  in  the  family  and  would  decorate  them  every  birthday.     It  would  be 
nice  if  everyone  could  do  it.    Where  did  you  hear  about  this  story,  Mr.  Webb? 

WEBB: 

Ah,  now  comes  the  confession.     I  had  heard  of  this  before  but  I  also 
had  forgotten  it  until  I  found  it  in  that  fine  booklet  called  "Famous  Trees," 
prepared  by  Mrs-.  Edge r ton  of  the  Forest  Service.     It  is  a  guide  book  to 
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famous  trees  all  over  the  United  States  and  is  filled  with  stories  and 
unique  customs  —  like  the  one  ahout  the  Bermuda' brides  viho  always  take 
along  seedling  trees  to  plant  at  their  new  homos.     The  tree  is  set  in 
the  top  layer  of  the  wedding  cako  —  But  I'm  afraid  that  v/e're  getting  so 
interested  in  trees  that  v;e're  getting  away  from  the  forests.  —  Mariaiii 
suppose  you  tell  about  some  of  the. things  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  done  around 
the  country  to  promote  the  conservation  of  our  trees  and  forests. 

IVIARIAI-T: 

Well,  first  of  all,  they  have  tried  to  rouse  the  public' s  interest  in 
trees  so  that  v/hen  they  do  go  into  the  forests  they  will  have  a  personal 
feeling  about  them  and  protect  them.  —  In  Kew  Haven,   Connecticut,  Camp  Fire 
Girls  planted  10,000  seedlings.     In  Seattle,  Wash.,  they  have  joined  in  a 
plan  to  plant  a  memorial  grove  along  a  cenal  leading  to  puget  Sound  and  are 
collecting  and  planting  every  variety  of  juniper  tree  there  is.    There  are 
something  like  78  kinds,  I  think,   and  they  have  already  set  out  27.  In 
Moscow,  Idaho,  the  girls  planted  trees  on  the  grounds  of  the  new  American 
Legion  building;  and  in  nearly  every  city  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  planted 
trees  on  school  grounds  and  in  city  parks  and  along  city  streets  or  parking 
islands  in  the  middle  of  the  highways. 

Besides,  they  have  gone  after  whatever  blights  are  destroying  their 
trees  locally.    Thousands  of  New  England  Camp  Fire  Girls  -go    out  every  year 
and  destroy  tent  caterpillars.    And  in  every  city  the  girls'  conservation 
committees  have  made  public  talks  and  written  newspaper  articles  on  vdiat 
trees  are  good  to  plant  to  grow  berries  and  attract  birds,  or  to  hold  soil 
and  keep  it  from  washing  away,  or  to  beautify  the  roadways.    As  part  of 
their  regular  nature  study  program  they  go  on  hikes  and  identify  leaves 
of  trees,  take  snapshots  of  them  for  their  scrapbooks,  and  study  life 
histories  by  counting  rings  on  tree  stumps. 

WEBB: 

In  other  words,  Cajnp  Fire  Girls  are  tree-conscious  and  so  are  all  their 
neighbors  —  sooner  or  later. 

MARmi:  (Laughing) 

I  guess  that 'sit. 

WEBB: 

And  that's  the  way  it  should  be.     I  have  noticed  the  wonderful  rise 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  conservation  here  in  the  east.    And  that  is  vthy 
I  would  like  to  give  a  parting  message  to  everyone  as  well  as  Camp  Fire 
Girls  —  for  everyone  can  help  the  cause  of  trees  and  national  forests  by 
doing  three  simple  things. 

First  —  he  can  knov;  something  about  the  forests  we  have  in  the  United 
States.    Find  out  viiere  they  are  and  what  special  importance  and  value  they 
have  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Second  —  Mr.  Citizen  can  promote  the  wisest  use  of  our  Forests.  Wise 
use  so  that  they  vail  continue  to  have  a  permanent  place  in  our  economic 
life,  and  vase  use  for  recreation,  as  well.    I'iy  wife  and  I  take  our  car  and 
drive  off  into  a  National  Forest  every  chance  we  get.    We  picnic  there  and 
get  the  sort  of  rest  you  just  can' t  find  anywhere  else. 
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And  third  —  he  can  care  for  these  forests  as  he  would  anything  else 
he  oviTLcd  and  held  dear.    Don't  build  fires  except  in  designated  safe  places. 
Put  all  your  fires  out  thoroughly  "before  leaving  the  spot,  and  above  all, 
watch  local  legislation  to  see  that  the  forests  are  protected  against 
waste  and  misuse  by  law. 

That's  all.    But  I  couldn't  mean  it  more  strongly  if  I  said  it  5  times 
over.  —  And  now,  Marian,  how  about  it?    Do  you  think  you'll  get  to  go  to 
the  Denver,  Colorado,   Camp  Fire  G-irls  camp  that's  out  in  the  Pike  National 
Forest  or  the  Wenatchee  camp  in  Wenatchee  National  Forest  in  Washington  — 
and  sec  some  of  these  vronders  we've  been  talking  about? 

MARIAl^^: 

I  hope  to  some  day.  But  until  then  I  still  love  the  trees  and  for- 
ests I  do  visit  and  I  promise  to  help  protect  them  along  with  my  Camp  Fire 
sisters  and  tree  enthusiasts  eveiy vdaere. 

N.Y.  AI^n-QUNCEH: 

Edgar  Webb,  national  officer  of  the  Camp  Fire  G-irls,  and  Marian 
Nessler,  Brooklyn  Camp  Fire  Girl,  have  just  told  us  M±iat  that  fine  organiza- 
tion of  400,000  young  girls  is  doing  to  encourage  education  in  forest  con- 
servation among  young  people.    We  now  take  you  to  Chicago. 


#  #  #  ## 
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A  conyorsation  "between  Morso  Salisbu^yi__Acting  Directo-r  vf^i"  Inf orraation, 
and  Josephine  Horqphill,  Spocic.list  in  Infomatio^*,.  Radio  Sorvic6 ,  b,  S. 
Departaent  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  duringj  the  Deprrtiaent  of  Agril^ulturo 
period  of  the  Naticnal  Jam  and  Houe  Hour  .Iru&Gda^^jy'f^-i^ig  jToilSSS,  fby  a  network 
of  90  stations  associated  with  the  Hationalj  B^t^a^c^ast ing^ (Tonp  | 
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WALLACE  KAJIERLY: 

And  here  in  Washington,  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  will 
give  us  a  report  on  that  most  appetizing  sea  food  —  canned  salmon.  Miss 
Henrphill  —  Mr.  Salisbury  —  Carry  on. 

HEMPHILL: 

Mr.  Kadderly,  something  dreadful 's  happened  J    Air.  Salisbury  imagines 
He  thinks  he's  out  in  — 

SALT  SBURY! 

Not  so  loudJ    Not  so  loud.    You'll  scare  the  fish. 

HEivIPHILL; 

But  you're  not  — 

SALISBUP.Y; 

Gimme  that  forty-fathom  reel. 

HEIviPHILL; 

But  Mr.  Salisbury  — 

SALISBURY: 

Bait  this  hook  for  me.     i'.Im .»    Mm  i    That  was  really  a  big  one. 

HEIvIBHILL: 

You  meaji  —  the  one  that  got  away? 

SALISBURY: 

TTliat  a  beauty  I    Mm  J    ivim  J 

HEMPHILL: 

"STa.s  it  a  salmon? 


SALISBURY: 

Here  on  the  Columbia  river,  we  call  it  Chinook.    Just  before  you 
came,  I  almost  landed  a  hundred-poundor. 

HE2>IPHILL: 

How  could  you  toll? 

SALISBURY: 

How  could  I  tell?    My  good  woman,  that  fisli  measured  —  Look  here  — 


(over) 
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HEivIPHILL; 

CarofulJ    If  you  fall  over  'backward  you'll,  "break,  something! 
SALISBURY: 

Before  that  one  got  away,  I  almost  cauglit  a  — 

HEM  ILL; 

RememlDer  your  reputation  for  truth. 

S^ISBIHY; 

Tl/ha,t*s  that  got  to  do  v/ith  fishing? 

HEICTILL; 

Would  you  like  me  to  crochet  you  a  preyer  —  a  motto? 
SALISBURY; 

What  would  I  do  with  a  crocheted  motto? 
HWHILL: 

"Tlie  fisherman's  Prayer"  —  in  cross-stitch; 

"Lord,  suffer  me  to  catch  fish 

So  Isj-ge  that  even  I 
In  talking  of  it  afterwards 
Shall  hiave  no  need  to  lie." 

SALISBURY; 

•  .  .Josephine,  I  wish  you'd  go  away  and  lemme  "be. 
HEivIPHILL; 

I  don't  dare  go  away  and  leave  you  "be . 
SALISBURY; 

IJot  so  loud  J    There  he  goes  —  like  a  streak  of  silver. 
In  my  time,  I've  caught  some  of  the  "biggest  fish 

HEM  ILL; 

Watch  out,  Mr.  Salisbury.    Remem"ber  — 

"Noah  an'  Jonali  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith, 
Mariners,  travelers  — 

SALISBURY; 

"Maga-zines  of  myth." 

HEivIPHILL; 

"Settin'  "by  a  crick,  spittin'  in  the  worter, 
Talkin'  tall  an'  tactless,  as  saints  hadn't  orter. " 

SALISBURY: 

Go  on.   .  . 

(over) 
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HEMILL: 

"Norv:  took  his  hvlo  from  his  old  .1)0.1(1  liocd 
An»  sv/attod  of  a  hoppori^rass  an'  knocked  it  dcacj.,  " 

S.4LIS3URY: 

TJl^at  did  ho  sav? 

HEivIPHILL: 

"TTncn  I  v;as  the  Skipper  of  the  tight  lettlo  Ark 
I  usoter  fish  for  porpus,  usotcr  fish  for  shark, 
Alv/?^s  I  Ice t died,  in  half  a  hour  on  Monday, 
All  that  tlie  fambly  could  gormandize  till  Sunday  J" 

SiiLISBimY; 

TThat  aoout  Cap'n  John  Smith? 

KEiviPHILL; 

"Cap*n  John  Smith,  ho  hemmed  some  an'  hav/ed  some, 
An*  he  bit  off  a.  cha,v7,  an'  he  chewed  some  and  cliawed  some 

SALISBURY: 

But  did  he  catdi  any  fish. 

HEivPHILLi 

Oh  yes  — 

"Cap>n  Hohn  Smith,  in  China,  and  in  Guinea," 
SALISBUHY; 

"Also  in  Js,ve  —  and  dov/n  in  Verginncy  —  " 

HSMILLi 

Yes,  ho  — 

"Toadied  all  the  natives  hor'  tc  be  ajnbitious 
He  lt,rxned  'em  his  trick  of  ketchin*  devilfishes." 

S^ISBUHY; 

You  don*t  say  J 

HEIVIPHILL; 

"He  useter  grab  'em  as  they  rushed  from  their  grots, 
Ketch  all  their  legs,  an'  tic  'em  into  knots.*!' 

SALISBURY; 

Jonah  ever  ketch  ajnything? 

LEii^KILL; 

Old  Jonah  told  'era:     "You  think  yer  great  J 
All  I  ask  is  this;    Has  one  of  ye  been  bait?" 


SALISBTHY; 

"\71ien  he  seen  a  "big  fish,  tough  as  Methoosliom, 
Ee  useter  dive  into  his  oozly-goozluin 

yhen  he  seen  the  strong  fish,  wallopin*  lika  a  Immicks, 
He  useter  feller  'em,  dive  into  their  stummicks  I" 

HEMPHILL; 

"Noali  an'  Jonali  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith, 
Strummin'  golden  he-rps,  na.rreratin'  myth," 

SALISBURY; 

"Sett in'  by  the  shallows  forever  an'  forever, 
Swappin'  yarns  an'  fishing  in  a  little  river." 

.  .  ,Jo,  why  don't  you  leave  me  "be.        .       ..  '  ■ 

Here  I  v/as  a-fishin' ,  fer  salmon  fer  your  table  — 

HEMPHILL: 

But  how^s  that  gonna  teach  me  any  facts  about  the  label? 

SALISBURY; 

If  I  tell  you  what  you  wa^t  to  know  — 

HEMPHILL: 

You  tell  mo,  Morse,  and  then  I'll  go. 

SALI SBURY; 

0.  Z. 

HBIvIPi-IILL: 

yiiat  was  the  salmon  pack  last  year?    Hov;  many  ccjis? 

SiiLI  SBURY: 

Nearly  384  million  csjis. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

Hrjno  the  five  varieties  of  salmon,   in  order  of  go.st,. 
SALISBURY; 

Chinook,  or  King.     The  biggest  of  all  the  salmons.    Very  rich  in  oil. 

iffilvKIILL:  ■  . 

Excellent  flavor,  attractive  color.    Popular  in  salads. 

SALISBURY; 

(I  wouldn't  know  about  that.     I*m  only  a  fisherman.)    Next  variety  — 
Sockeye,  or  Red  Salmon.     Golden  rod,  rich  in  oil. 

HELtPHILL;  ■•   . ';  '  . 

Excellent  for  salads,  si-'.ndv/iches,  and  cooked  dishes. 
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SALI S3URY; 

(I'm  not  rcsponsiblo  for  any  recocts..)    IJext  vc-ricty,  Coho  or  Medium 
Red.    m\70.ys  cheaper  thsji  Chinook  or  Sockeyo. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

Good  flavor  —  excellent  all-purpose  fish.  Next? 
SALIS3UP.Y; 

Next,  pinlc  Salmon.    Over  half  the  pack  is  Piric  salmon.    Because  it's 
plentiful,  it's  cheap. 

IIEI.iPIIILL; 

Pine  flavor  in  Pink  salmon.    Next  end  last? 

SALISBURY; 

Chum,  or  Keta.     Cheapest  of  all. 

nSLglllLL; 

Makes  very  nourishing  dichcs  —  cree-nod,  scalloped,  in  croquettes,  in 
salmon  ojid  potato  cakes,  crecjnod  peas  and  salmon  on  toast. 

S^ISBUPY; 

Now  can  I  go  back  to  my  fishing? 

HEIvlPHILL: 

Not  yet  i    Not  yet.'    V/hat  a,rc  the  standard  size  cons  for  salmon? 
SALISBURY; 

One-pound  tall,  one-pound  flat,  one-haJ.f  pound  flat. 
HElvHIILL; 

Salmon  steaks  are  sometimes  packed  in  flat  oval  cms. 
SiiLISBUHY: 

Yes,  a  small  q\aantity  of  high-grade  salmon  is  put  up  in  flat  oval  cans 
—  one-pound  end  one-half,  pound  sizes.    To  know  exactly  hew  much  you're 
getting  for  your  money,  read  the  la,"bel  —  road  the  "quantity-of-contonts" 
statement  on  the  label,  required  by  the  Pure  Pood  law  —  the  law  enforced  by 
the  Pood  end  Drug  Administration.    Now  can  I  — 

HE^-iPHILL; 

Oh  no  J    Tell  us  what  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  to  do  with 
canned  salmon. 

SAUSB'JRi; 

Por  a  long,  long  tine,  Miss  Hemphill,  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
of  the  Poderal  Pood  and  Drug  Ai-tainistration  has  been  inspection  of  the 
salmon  pack.    Everj'-  year,  inspectors  nvko  a  tour  of  the  canneries  in  Alaska. 
Every  yacx  they  examine  a  tremendous  number  of  cans.    Have  you  over  bought 
anything  but  good  wholesome  salmon? 
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IIElviPIIILL; 

No  sir  —  I  never  have. 

SiiLISBIIRY; 

That*s  "because  the  great  majority  of  the  salmon  pcackers,  and 
rood  ejid  Dmg  inspectors,  work  together  to  see  that  you  got  good  ce,nned 
salmon  — •  no  matter  what  variety  you  Duy. 

HMPIIILL : 

IsnH  most  of  the  pack  put  up  in  Alaska? 
SaLI  SBUEY: 

Yes.    At  very  remote  points  in  Alaska  —  in  the  Bristol  Bay  region  — 
around  Kodieic  Islexid  —  ajid  it's  put  up  during  a  very  short  season.  Just 
"before  the  canning  season  opens,  the  packers  have  to  send  their  crews  and 
their  equipment  to  Ale,ska.     If  they  don't  tcice  along  onougli  equipment  —  if 
they  don't  foresee  the  size  of  the  ca.tch  •—  T7ell,  it's  Just  too  had,  hecause 
they're  a  couple  of  thousaoi  miles  av/ay  from  the  "base  of  supplies. 

HEIviPIIILL; 

They  have  to  work  pretty  fast,  inspectors,  toll  me,  to  get  the  salmon 
from  the  nets  and  traps  to  the  canneries. 

SALI  smm: 

Unconmonly  fe.st.     So^lraon's  a  nighty  perishable  food.     The  canning 
season  in  Ale,ska  may  he  very  hot  —  and  I  nepji  hot.    Sometimes  it  gets  over 
90.    imd  ice  is  scarce.    So  the  sooner  the  fish  gets  into  the  can,  the  better 
for  everybody  concerned  —  including  the  consumer.    Last  sunmer,  in  less  than 
two  weeks  —  twelve  days  I  think  it  v/as—  there  were  rushed  into  the  port 
of  Seattle  84  million  cans  of  salmon. 

HEIviPIIILL; 

I  heard  about  tha.t.     And  also  I  was  told  that  last  season's  pack 
we.s  so  good  —  not  a  bit  of  it  had  to  be  seized. 

SALI  SBURY; 

Yes,  the  sa.lmon  packers  did  a.  ban^;--up  ,iob  last  season. 

HEMILL: 

Thoy  certainly  did. 

SALISBUBY; 

And  now  can  I  — 


HEIvfl-IILL; 

Now  you  can  go  back  to  your  fishing.     And  when  you  come  home,  will  you 
bring  us  a  picture  of  the  fish? 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  bring  the  fish.'    I'll  show  'em.     The  NBC  will  want  to  have 
that  fish  stuffed  and  mounted  — -  so  they  can  hang  it  up  in  the  studio.  Eight 
over  the  place  where  17allace  Kadderly  stands  when  he's  talking. 
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KADDZRLY: 

No  ycu  don't!    Not  on  your  life]    I  don't  stand  up  here  under  any 
hundred-pound  fisL,    Uesides,  you  ojid  Josepl:ine  soom  to  liave  overlooked  tlae 
fact  that  I  spent       boyhood  in  the  city  of  Portland  —  just  a  short 
distance  from  the  ColumlDia  river  —  ojid  I  never  did  see  a  hundred-pound 
Chinook. 

HEIviPHILL! 

Oh-ohl 

SiJilSSUHY; 

Wallace,  the  next  time  you  go  fishing,  just  take  a  Kansan  along  with 
you  —  then  you'll  Sce  a  hundred-pounder. 

All  right,  Morse.    ^There'd  you  folks  get  the  story  of  "Noah  an* 
Jonah  an'  Cep'n  John  Smith"? 

HEIviPHILL! 

That's  from  Don  Marquis;  "A  Book  of  Humorous  Verse."  But  don't 

mention  it,  T/allace,  or  Morse '11  think  he's  out  there  on  the  Columbia  river, 
fishing  for  salmon. 

KADDEHLY; 

'Jell  I  wish  him  luck.     I'd  like  to  be  out  there  myself. 

Trttir 


ivIAKING  FARI/I  SURPLUSES  HELPJTIg:  JSE^T^ 

A  radio  conversation  among  Harold  C.  Mbin'^Sd- James  Bi:icKetj 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  ax^c^  Hife^^aae , K^^dderly,  Had 
Service,  broadcast  [Tuesday,  June  7,  1938,  in  the  TTej>^MBn§!^  Agri- 
culture period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour;  "by  ^O  statipns  associ^^ted 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.       1  ^  ' 

— oOo — 

KADDERLY: 

Last  week  Secretary  Wallace  announced  that  in  view  of  the  surpluses 
in  many  farm  commodities  he  had  asked  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  to  cooperate  with  relief  organizations  in  determining  the 
extent  of  unfilled  needs  for  food  and  clothing  among  the  needy.  The 
Corporation  is  a  part  of  the  Agricult-ural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Today  we  h.?ve  with  us  Harold  Albin  and  Jim  Brickett  of  the  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  vho  will  tell  us  just  what  that  means  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  fanners  and  the  people  on  relief.    Mr.  Alhin,  you  help  out 
with  FSCC's  buying.    Just  vhat  does  this  new  policy,  or  rather  expansion 
of  your  present  operations,  moan  from  your  viewpoint. 

AIBIN: 

Before  I  go  into  that,  ^.'7allace,  I  v/ant  to  emphasize  that  this  isn't 
a  new  policy.    As  you  said,  it  is  an  enlargement  of  our  present  policy. 
We'll  continue  to  think  first  of  farm  surpluses  and  farmer  needs. 

KADDERLY: 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that  expanded 
buying  by  the  Corporation  did  not  mean  that  the  Government  was  taking  on 
additional  relief  burdens. 

ALB IN: 

That's  right.    While  it  will  help  the  needy,  the  distribution  of  the 
commodities  purchased  by  the  Corporation  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
relief  work  of  the  State  or  local  agencies. 

KADDEELY: 

Well  now,  Harold,  lot's  get  back  to  my  original  question.    Just  what 
does  the  expansion  of  your  present  program  mean? 

ALBIN: 

I'm  not  tryin.-T  to  dodge  that  question,  Wallace,  but  I'm  going  to  let 
Jim  Brickett  here  tell  about  the  distribution  of  the  commodities  we  buy. 
I'll  talk  about  our  buying  for  that's  my  job  .and  the  one  I  know  best. 

KADDERLY: 

That's  all  right,  Harold,  just  go  ahead. 

AI23IN: 

Well,  in  the  future  we'll  be  able  to  give  farmers  help  that  we 
haven't  always  been  a  "die  to  give  them  in  the  past. 

(over) 
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KADDERLY: 

You'll  have  more  money  available? 

AL3IN: 

I^'O,  we  won't  have  more  money  available.     Hiree  years  ago,  as  you  vdll 
remember,  Congress  set  aside  ,30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  to  iielp 
in  the  disposal  of  farm  surpluses.     We've  had  most  of  that  money  available 
every  year.     Instead  of  more  money,  I'd  say  we  had  more  experience  » 
available,  and  more  material  to  work  with. 

KADDERLY: 

More  expeilence  available?    More  material — ^Harold,  I  don't  quite 
follow  you. 

ALBIN: 

Well,  experience  dating  back  to  1933  has  taught  us  that  the  purchase 
and  removal  from  the  market  of  a  temporary  glut — a  seasonal  glut  frequent  in 
fruits  and  vegetables — helps  almost  everybody  concerned.    We've  bought  beans, 
peas,  butter,  eggs,  prunes,  oranges,  potatoes,  grapefruit,  and  quite  a 
few  other  things  and.  we've  learned  what  to  do  and  #iat  not  to  do.  Slowly 
but  steadily,  over  a  period  of  five  years,  we  have  expanded  these  program.s. 

KADDERLY: 

Quite  a  few  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  theory  of  these  purchase 
programSf  Harold,  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  it.    But  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  our  listeners,  maybe  you'd  better  tell  us  just  a  little  bit  more 
about  #iat  you're  trying  to  do. 

ALBIN: 

All  right.     Sometimes  a  comparatively  small  surplus  in  some  crops — 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  most  part — makes  a  mighty  big  dent  in  price. 
The  Corporation  steps  in  to  try  to  prevent  that  surplus  from  causing  loss  to 
the  farmer  and  waste  of  the  commodity  itself.     We  turn  over  viiat  we  buj'-  for 
relief.    We  try  to  make  an  abundance  of  food  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

KADDERLY: 

I  think  that  explains  it  quite  nicely,  Harold,  but  I  still  don't 
understand  your  remark  about  having  more  material  to  work  v/ith.    Mow,  do  you 
mean  that  

ALBIK: 

Just  this.     We  had  record  droughts  in  1934  and  1936  and  these  dry 
spells  reduced  supplies  in  quite  a  few  commodities  to  the  point  \\here  there 
just  Wasn't  any  burdensome  surplus.    We  had  big  crops  last  year — and  it  looks 
like  we're  going  to  have  them  again  this  year.     We're  going  to  have  more 
surpluses  to  dispose  of.    That's  what  I  mean  by  more  material  to  work  with. 

KiDDERLY: 

You  say  you're  going  to  have  more  surpluses  to  handle,  Harold.  How 
much  have  you  been  spending  yearly  on  these  surplus  removal  programs? 

ALB  IK: 

An  average  of  about  >20,000,000  every  year  for  the  past  three  years. 
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We've  been  turning  quite  a  bit  back  to  the  Treasury.    But  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1938,  we  will  have  spent  almost  $45,000,000  and  we  figure 
that  we'll  have  about  $70,000,000  available  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1939, 

KADDERLY: 

Thank  you,  Harold.    Now,  Jim,  it's  your  turn  to  do  some  talking. 
Wnat  do  you  do  with  the  beans,  peas,  prunes,  apples,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  other  things  that  you  buy? 

BRICKETT: 

We  t\arn  them  over  to  the  State  relief  agencies  and  they  distribute 
thera  to  the  people  on  relief. 

KADDERLY: 

Jim,  if  you'll  excuse  mc,  that  sounded  like  an  answer  out  of  the  book. 
There's  more  to  it  than  that.    How  about  this  survey  of  unfilled  needs  that 
the  Secretary  spoke  about  in  his  statement? 

BRICKETT: 

Well,  exp^ded  buying  means  that  we'll  have  more  food  to  distribute. 
In  the  past,   we  haven't  always  been  able  to  furnish  the  State  organizations 
what  they  wanted.     We'll  be  able  to  give  them  more  in  the  future,  but 
first  we've  got  to  find  out  what  they  need. 

KADDERLY: 

Jim,  I've  always  been  curious  about  the  way  you  get  this  food  to  the 
people  on  relief.    You  don't  actually  distribute  it  in  the  States  and  locali- 
ties, do  you? 

BRICKETT: 

No,  the  State  and  local  relief  organizations  do  that.     T;Ve  tell  the 
State  relief  organizations  what  we  have.    They  tell  us  what  they  need.  Yte 
ship  it  to  the  States  and  localities  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand. 

KADDEPiY: 

Do  you  ship  food  direct  to  the  counties  and  cities,  or  do  you  ship  to  a 
central  point  and  let  the  State  handle  it  from  there? 

BRICKETT: 

Generally  speakiivr,  we  ship  to  the  place  where  the  food  actually  is 
to  be  distributed.    For  example,  the  State  relief  organization  asks  us  to 
ship  a  certain  quantity  of  food  to  Smithburg  or  some  other  burg  and  we  carry 
out  that  request. 

KADDEPJLY: 

Then  they  distribute  it  as  they  see  fit. 
BRICKETT: 

Not  as  they  see  fit.    The  State  and  local  orgpjii zations  agree  that 
they'll  only  distribute  so  much  per  wecic  per  family.    You  can  see  the  reason 
for  that.    Otherwise  we'd  have  liiat  Harold  calls  a  temporary  glut  and  there 'd 
be  waste  one  day  and  scarcity  the  next. 
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KADDESLY: 

Didn't  I  read  r-omething  in  the  paper  the  other  day  about  children 
having;  so  many  of  your  oranges  that  they  were  playing  "baseball  v/ith  them? 

BRICKETT: 

Yes,  you  did,  but  I  think  the  report,  like  the  proverbial  story  of 
Mark  Twain's  death,  was  a  bit  exaggerated.    V/e  turn  over  millions  of  pounds 
of  foodstuffs  to  the  States.    Mistakes  are  made  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between  in  view  of  the  tremendous  task  involved.     On  the  whole,  I  think 
the  States  are  doing  a  good  job.    And  for  one  case  tihere  children  in  a 
needy  family  get  too  much  for  a  day  or  two,   there  are  many  more  cases  vdaerc 
they  get  too  little  simply  because  there  isn't  enough  to  go  aroiind.  We 
hope  this  expanded  program  will  help  remedy  that  situation. 

KADDERLY: 

Everybody  hopes  so,  Jim.    But  let's  go  on  to  another  phase  of  this 
question.    Doesn't  this  distribution  compete  with  retail  groceries,  or 
wholesale  groceries  too  for  tha.t  matter? 

BRICKETT: 

Fo,  it  doesn't  compete  mth  them.     The  food  we  help  distribute  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  purchases  of  the  needy  families.     In  other  words, 
if  we  didn't  give  it  to  them,  they  wouldn't  get  it. 

KADDERLY: 

Didn't  I  hear  someone  say  that  grocery  stores  help  out  in  the 
distribution  of  the  food? 

BRICKETT: 

You  did.    About  sixteen  thousand  groceries  all  over  the  country  are 
distribution  centers.     They  figure  it's  good  business  and  that  the  people 
#10  come  there  for  the  food  will  buy  other  things  and  mil  buy  more  when 
they  get  regular  jobs.     The  only  complaints  we've  had  have  been  from  grocery 
store  keepers  #xo  wore  not  cooperating  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  the 
people  on  relief. 

KADDERLY: 

¥oll,  Jim — I  think  you  and  Harold  have  given  us  a  pretty  good  picture 
of  what  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  doing — and  v^at 
it  will  do  on  a  larger  scale  under  the  expanded  progrtim  which  is  just  now 
being  started. 

Fri  ends,  you' ve  just  heard  from  Harold  Albin  and  Jim  Brickett,  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 


#  #  #  # 


•  ■  ^  EEFOESSTATIOH  AIDSD  3Y  D.  A.         '  ■     "  y 

A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Robert,  Jr/,  President-General, 
Da-u^'hters  of  the  A-nerican  Revolution,  broadcast  I7ednescLayi,  ;-:J(!^rje  8, 
193S,  in  the  Department  of  A::ri^ul turo  period,  Ivational  Parn^and  Home 
Hour  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  national  Broadcasting'' Company. 

— ooOOoo — 

WAILACS  XADDSRLY: 

Another  forestry  story  is  to  be  told  today  —  a  story  that 
emphasizes  a  fine  state  of  cooperation  between  our  Forest  Service  and 
many  nation-wide  groups  interested  in  our  forests  —  and  the  contributions 
made  by  forests  to  our  national  well  being. 

Last  \7cek  we  broug-ht  you  a  report  cr:  the  conservation  prograjn  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  a  public  service  organization  of  more  than  250,000  yo\ing 
people.     Elizabeth  Pitt,  connervaf ion  specialist  for  the  Forest  Service, 
will  tell  you  about  the  prciran  for  today,    Mrs.  Pitt. 

ELIZABETH  PITT: 

Experts  in  la.nd  use  tell  us  that  "'c  have  a  vast  aijount  of  barren  and 
unproductive  land,  ond  tn;-..t  each  year  another  million  and  a  half  acres  too 
worn  out  for  agricultural  use  is  added  t-j  the  previous  year's  totn.l.     If  this 
situation  is  continued,   they  say,  a  burden  will  be  created  ^-'hi  ch  no  JIation 
can  withstand  indefinitely  and  remain  prosperous. 

Five  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  pre])ared,  on  instructions 
from  Congress,  a  national  plan  for  American  forestry.     This  plan  was  de- 
signed to  present  the  major  forest  problems  that  confront  us  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  their  solution.    According  to  this  plan,  one  of  the 
things  that  needed  to  be  done  in  the  next  twenty  or  tliirty  years  was  to 
plant  trees  on  25,000,000  acres  of  land  that  should  be  producing  forests. 
That  moans  about  twenty  five  billion  trees.     A  grand  beginning  on  this  re- 
forestation program  has  been  made  by  Federal  and  State  forestry  agencies 
and  by  private  landowners  but  at  that  only  3  billion  trees  have  been  planted 
since  reforestation  began  in  this  co-ai:Ltry,     Aboiit  half  of  them  have  been 
planted  i'.i  the  last  five  years. 

One  of  the  important  women's  organizations  which  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  this  program  is  the  National  Society,  T^aughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.     The  President-General,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Robert,  Jr.,  of  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  is  here  with  me  today  and  she  is  going  to  report  on  the  work  which 
her  organization  is  doir^  to  cooperate  in  the  reforestation  program  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.    Mrs.  Robert  - 


MRS.  ROBERT: 

Since  the  time  of  the  World  War,   the  national  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  had  an  active  committee  upon  Conservation, 
Because  of  unusual  conditions  of  recent  years  a  major  portion  of  the  activities 
of  this  Committee  h^s  lately  been  devoted  to  hijrian  conservation.  Hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls,  otherwise  uiidernourished  and  undcrclothed  have  been  aided 
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and  befriended.    At  the  soj.ie  tine,  our  conservation  of  natural  resources  has 
not  been  neglected.     Many  of  our  nembors  live  in  the  great  "dust  bowl,"  others 
have  suffered  through  the  ravages  of  forest  fires.    Many  of  our  Chapters  lost 
all  of  their  possessions  in  the  devastating  floods,  and  others  of  our  Chapters 
would  never  have  existed  except  for  the  blessings  of  irrigation.     In  the 
problems  of  conservation  lies  a  vital  interest  of  a  large  percentage  of  our 
membership. 

During  the  administration  closing  in  April,  approximately  1,000,000 
trees  were  planted.     These  have  been  given  as  voluntary  contributions  of 
Chapters  since  the  National  Society  has  no  funds  for  this  purpose.     That  we 
may  expect  greater  progress  in  future  is  indicated  by  the  interest  in  the 
newly  launched  "Penny-Pine  Project,"  which  means  two  pines  for  a  penny.  In 
this  plan  we  are  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  which  provides 
the  planting  and  the  care.     These  trees,  for  planting  on  govcrrjnent  forest 
land  may  be  had  for  $4.00  per  thousand  for  the  planting  of  one  acre  of 
ground  which  may  be  designated  as  a  Memorial  Porest  and  be  named  by  the 
donor.    As  this  project  becomes  more  widely  known  among  our  members,  a 
large  acreage  will  be  planted.    Per  planting  on  other  than  government  ground, 
the  State  Departments  of  Forestry  have  furnished  trees  at  cost.  Roadsides, 
old  Indian  Trails,  highways,  and  school  grounds  have  been  beautified  through 
their  cooperation.    F^arthcr  to  promote  planting,  tv;o  Regents  in  one  state 
have  established  private  nurseries  for  free  distribution  of  trees  for 
planting  by  their  Chapters. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  three  objects  of  our  National  Society, 
a  goodly  part  of  our  work  for  conservation  and  reforestation  has  been  edu- 
cational.   We  have  had  campaigns  for  forest  fire  prevention,  have  sent  mem- 
bers to  State  Conservation  Conferences,  have  shown  conservation  films,  have 
given  exhibits  in  schools  and  libraries  and  have  assisted  in  preservation  of 
wild  life.     One  State  maintains  a  regular  "conservation  corner"  in  a  public 
library.     Others  have  aided  in  fighting  the  "Dutch  Elm  disease,   the  Tent 
Caterpillar  and  other  pests." 

One  notable  project  was  the  saving  of  the  Carl  Inn  Grove  of  Sugar 
Pine  Trees  adjoining  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  largely  through  effort 
begun  by  our  National  Conservation  Coi.uiittee, 

Many  of  our  State  Societies  have  State  D.A.R.  Forests.    A  few  of  these 
such  as  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  who  began  their  activities  12  to  15  years 
ago,  now  see  concrete  results.     Trees  then  but  18  inches  high  are  now  con- 
siderably over  the  heads  of  these  v/ho  walk  through  them.    Within  a  few  days 
Maryland  Daughters  will  gather  at  Port  Frederick,  built  away  back  in  the 
French  Wars,   to  picnic  at  the  sight  of  their  forest,  one  of  the  first  projects 
in  the  entire  Society.    What  was  a  barren  hilltop  is  within  a  few  years  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  acres  of  thrifty  pines  give  encouragement  for  further 
planting. 

For  some  years  the  St:',te  of  Georgia  has  led  our  Society,   this  year 
planting  nearly  50,000  trees.     Ohio  and  North  Carolina  are  close  behind 
with  more  than  58,000  each.     Indiana,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  California, 
Missouri,  and  South  Carolina  jjlanted  many  thousands.     It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  sone  states  which  most  need  reforestation  are  putting  forth 
greatest  personal  effort  to  get  it.     Virginia  is  launched  upon  a  project 
of  planting  60  acres,  30  of  which  are  already  planted  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest  and  were  dedicated  last  nonth  in  connenoration  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the  Constitution.     Colorado  has  another 
great  forestry  project  recently  planting  40  acres.     In  three  years  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ancrican  Revolution  will  celebrate 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.     It  has  already  "been  suggested  that  each  of  our 
2500  chapters  have  a  district  anniversary  project  of  a  permanent  nature. 
Since  there  are  national  forest  lands  available  for  planting  in  forty  states, 
many  small  chapters,  unable  to  complete  large  undertakings,  may  wish  to  make 
the  planting  of  any  possible  number  of  acres  of  "Penny  Pines"  their  permanent 
anniversary  object.     Though  not  distinctly  reforestation,  the  Society  has 
an  interesting  work  in  the  preservation  of  historic  trees.    A  special  Com- 
mittee has  to  date  classified,  photographed,  and  recorded  the  history  of 
more  than  300  trees  which  have  figured  prominently  in  the  past  events  of 
the  nation.     This  collection  now  comprises  more  than  400  photographs,  a 
few  of  which  are  always  on  exhibition  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall.  In 
mahy  cases  these  trees  have  been  protected  and  marked  by  our  Chapters. 

One  way  in  which  our  Society  is  making  an  indirect  contfibution  to 
forestry  is  through  adding  to  the  opport'onity  and  happiness  of  the  men  of 
the  C.C.C.  Canps.     Thousands  of  copies  of  our  Manual  for  Citizenship  have 
been  used  in  their  classes,  and  Chapters  have  sent  magazines,  cards,  books, 
and  puzzles  for  the  greater  enjoyment  of  their  leisure  hoursi 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are  happy  in  sharing  in 
the  reforestation  of  America, 

WALLACE  KADDEELY: 

Mrs,  Henry  M.  Robert,  Jr.,  President  General  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has  told  us- about  the  work  her  organiza- 
tion is  doing  for  the  cause  of  good  forestry  in  the  Unite-d  States.     We  are 
mighty  happy  to  liave  had  you  here  today,  Mrs.  Rob«^-t,  and  we  hope  you'll 
come  again. 

JUUL 
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COLD-STORAGE  LOCKERS  FOR  !?M-teSfiSD  (^llS^^jt^^^ 


A  conversation  "between  Morse  Sal isiuxxr^^Atrti^ig-Dixejctor  of  Informa- 
tion,  and  Jorcphino  Hemphill,  Specialist  in  I nf o rraa t ion , '  U vshr-^p a r tm e n t 
of  Agriculture,  broadcast  during  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Homc  Hour,  T^.esday,  June  14,  1933,  by  a  netv/ork  of 
90  stations  associated  'vith  the  National  Brradcasting  Company. 

— ooOGoo — 

JOHN  3/iKSR: 

And  here  in  Washington,  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  will 
report  on  a  o'ood  cold  subject  for  a  warm  day,   "Freezer  Lockers  for  Farm- 
Dressed  I.ieat."     Incidentally,  they've  been  holdinj;;,'  a  lively  argument  here, 
about  ^7hethcr  men  or  women  arc  the  boot  cooks,    Morse,  how'd  you  come  out? 

L'lORSE  SALISBURY: 

Well,  Josephine  can't  see  my  side  of  it,  at  all, 

JOSEPHINE  tlELIPHILL: 

Oh  yes  I  do,  in  a  v/ay,     I  know  m.en  make  marvelous  flapjacks  and 
coffee,  and  beefsteak  pie,  and  salads.    EsiDecially,  salads. 

SALISBURY: 

Of  course  they  do.     Didn't  I  hoar  Jin  McGrath  telling  you  last  week, 
about  a  new  salad? 


HEi.'IPEILL : 

Yes. 


SALISBURY: 

He  takes  a  line,  a  Persian  lime,  and  squeezes  the  juice  over  the  greens. 
No  dressing  —  just  plain  lime  juice,  and  salt  and  pepper, 

HEMPHILL: 

And  no  onion  in  the  salad  greens.     Onion  flavor's  too  strong  for  the 
line  juice.     I  tried  it,  liorsc.    Mr,  IIcGrath  does  know  his  salads, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  what  did  I  tell  you? 

■  HEllPHILL : 

But' —    Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  guess  e:;pcrience  has  embittered  me. 

SALISBURY: 

Pshaw,  now. 

HEI/IPEILL: 

Good  cooks  —  I  mean  men  —  they're  like  Big  Executives,     They  delegate 
so  much  of  the  work.    Who  has  to  wait  on  'em,  ha,nd  and  foot?    Who  has  to  do 
the  dishes?    Who  has  to  — 

(over) 
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SALISBURY: 

How  don't  get  excited,  Josephine.     Cain  yourself.    Let's  get  on 
with  this  report  of  "Freezer  Lockers,"  and  then  if  there's  tine  we'll  get 
sone  neat  fron  ny  freezer  locker,  and  I'll  show  you  the  one  and  only  —  the 
real  ^.7ay  to  nake  a  "beefsteak  pie. 


HELIPHILL: 

It's  too  hot  for  l^eef steals  pie, 

SALISBURY: 

Hever  too  hot  for  "beefsteak  pie.     That's  a  feninine  fallacy, 
HELIPHILL : 

Aren't  there  any  r.asculine  fallacies? 
SALISBURY : 

Very  few,  very  few.     In  fact,  I  can't  think  of  any  at  all,  at  the 
nonent,     Conel     Conel    We've  got  a  good  report  here,  fron  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Aninal  Industry  —  a  new  way  to  keep  farn-dresscd  neat,  "by  freez- 
ing.    The  nea-t's  frozen,  and  then  stored  in  a  locker  unit,  in  a  ncarhy  town. 
¥hcn  you  want  a  steak,  a  roast,  chops,  sausoge,  hanlDurgcr  —  you  can  get  it 
fron  your  own  individual  freezer  locker. 

HEI/IPHILL: 

Like  having  a  safety  deposit  box,  in  a  "bank, 

SALISBURY: 

Quite  sinilar,  yes, 

HELIPHILL : 

Eo-7  long  will  food  keep,  in  a  freezer  locker? 
SALISBURY: 

Oh,  up  to  a  year.     Hundreds  of  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Corn  Belt  store  turkeys,  hroilers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  butter, 
beef,  lamb  —  for  as  long  as  a  year . 

KEIvIPHILL: . 

How  much  food  can  you  store? 

SALISBURY: 

About  250  pounds.     The  lockers  rent  for  some  ten  dollars  a  year. 
There's  a  service  charge  for  cutting,  wrapping,  and  storing. 

HELIPHILL: 

Hov/  much? 

SALISBLTRY: 

It  amounts  to  around  one  and  one-fourth  cents,  per  pound  of  food. 

Up  to  five  or  six  years  ago    freezer  lockers  were  practically  unknown, 
Now  they're  used  in  t\vcnty-scvcn  States,  and  people  in  all  the  other  States 

arc  showing  grcc.t  interest  in  this  new  m.cthod  of  keeping  food.     Cold  storage 

lockers  give  real  service,  but  they  do  have  their  limitations  —  as  well  as 
advantages. 
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HSI'.iPHILL : 

I  cc-ii  sec  ono  TDig  advantage.    With  a  locker  full  of  meat  and  fmit 
and  vegetables  and  butter  and  eggs  --  tliink  of  the  good  meals  you  could  have. 
Fresh  food,  too  —  or  alnost  the  same  as  fresh. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  freezing  seems  to  fix  —  to  hold  —  the  good  qualities. 
To  begin  v;ith,  you  freeze  only  food  t!:at's  fresh,  clean,  and  wholesome, 
because  any  other  kind  isn't  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.     It  must  be 
frozen  properly,  and  stored  properly  —  to  keep  the  good  flavor,  aroma, 
text-ore,  and  color.     Scientists  are  still  working  on  the  problem.     Some  day, 
they'll  have  exactly  the  right  method  for  handlixig  each  kind  of  frozen  food. 

HEIvIPKILL: 

Don' t  they  already  have  the  right  method  for  meat? 


SALISBURY: 

They've  worked  out  methods  that  give  pretty  good  results.     They  chill 
the  neat,  to  just  above  freezing  —  within  twenty-four  hours  after  slaughter. 
Then  before  storing,  they  cut  it  up  into  roasts,  steaks,  sausage,  and  so  on. 
Meat's  hard  to  cut,  after  freezing,  so  do  your  cutting  first. 

HEivIPHILL: 

Should  you  toke  out  the  bones?    From  a  roast? 
SALISBURY: 

Saves  locker  space.    But  if  the  bone  is  removed,   then  before  the 
meat  is  frozen  it  ought  to  be  trimmed,  and  then  tied,  or  sewed,  into  a  com- 
pact roast.    Pack  all  the  chilled  cuts  in  tight  containers  —  or  wrap 
tightly,  with  parchr.:ent  paper  that's  tough  and  moisture-proof, 

HEJ/IPEILL: 

Better  mark  the  weight  on  the  packages,  and  the  name  of  the  cut,  too, 
or  you'll  have  sausage  some  day  when  you  want  a  roast, 

SALISBURY: 

(I  can  thih^  of  v/orse  nistakes.)  .  But  it  j^s^  a  good  plan  to  label  the 
packages.    And  when  the  meat's  wrapped  and  labeled,  it's  ready  for  the  first 
freezing  —  ready  to  spread  out  in  the  snail  "sharp"  freezer,  so  it  will 
freeze  quickly.     You  see  if  you  piled  the  neat  in  the  cold  storage  locker 
right  away,  it  night  take  several  days  to  freeze  the  packages  in  the  middle 
of  the  pile. 

HEiviPKILL : 

TThat's  the  best  t emperature  —  for  the  sharp  freezing? 
SALISBURY: 

Ten  degrees  below  zero.    And  for  storage,  later,  in  the  locker  -unit, 
zero,    "^horc  a  zero  temperature's  not  practical,  ten  above' s  satisfactory 
for  meat  —  but  if  it  gets  to  fifteen,  or  higher  than  that,  watch  out  —  mold 
starts  growing.     So  zero  is  usually  recommended,   for  both  moat  and  vegetables. 
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HEJffEILL: 

This  is  getting  sli£;htly  complicated. 
SALISBURY: 

It  is  rather  complicated.     You  have  to  control  the  temperature , 
and  the  humidi ty.     And  then  the  length  of  storage  time  may  be  different ,  for 
different  products.     Take  pork.    With  present  methods,  pork  can't  be  stored 
for  more  than  three  or  four  months,  or  it  may  develop  a  strong  flavor.  But 
on  the  other  hand  —  well-fattened  "beef,  and  lamb  --  will  keep  a  year, 

HEmiILL: 

When  you  take  meat  home  from  the  freezer  locker,  should  it  be  thawed 
out  right  away? 

SALISBURY: 

Ko,  not  necessarily.     You  can  cook  frozen  meat  wi thout  thawing  it 
f i rst  —  but  it  takes  more  time,  especially  for  a  big  piece,  a  roast.  If 
you're  going  to  thaw  the  meat,  before  cooking,  keep  it  in  your  household 
iref  rigerator. 

HEIvIPHILL : 

How  long  can  you  keep  it? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  a  couple  of  days.    Meat  that's  thawing  is  always  wet,  and  it's 

a  good  medium  for  development  of  mold  and  bacteria.  So  handle  carefully. 

And  if  you  thaw  it  outside  the  refrigerator,  cook  it  right  away  —  pronto, 

HEIvIPHILL: 

You  really  need  a  household  refrigerator  —  if  your  food' s  stored 
in  a  freezer  locker. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   the  refrigerator  su.pplemcnts  the  locker.    Have  you  seen  the 
new  combination  household  size  ref rigerators-and-f rcezers? 

HEIvIPHILL : 

ITo,   I  haven't.     I'd  like  to. 

SALISBURY: 

There  are  some  on  the  market.     Out  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  State  College  has  designed  a  ref rigerator-and-f reczcr  combination  — 
a  large,  home-oado,  insulated  affair  —  for  specializec'  frirms,  ranches, 
plantations, 

HEI/IPHILL: 

Certainly  would  be  convenient  to  have  your  meat  stored  on  yov.r  farm. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  if  you  lived  far  from  town.     But  if  you  li-s^ed  near  a  good  trad- 
ing-center, with  good  roads  — 
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HEi,IP"r:iLL : 

You  could  go  to  to\7n  every  few  days. 
SMjISBURY: 

Exactly.    Even  small  towns,  with  only  a  fe-/  hundred  people  —  where 
the  town's  in  the  center  of  a  good  fanning  country  —  have  some  very  succss- 
ful  locker  units, 

HEiviPKILL: 

How  many  individual  lockers  are  there,  in  a  cold,  storage  unit? 
SALISBURY: 

•That  all  depends.    A  nan  who's  operating  a  cold  stora£;e  unit  as  an 
independent  husincss  would  want  o,t  least  300  lockers.     That  means  a  tuilding 
30  ty  50  feet.     Some  units  hold  a  thousand  lockers.     Others  hold  only  50  or 
a  hundred,  but  they're  operated  in  connection  with  some  other  business. 

HEivIPHILL: 

Such  as  —  what. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  maybe  a  creamery,  cold  storage  plant,  retail  meat  market,  ice 
plant.     Or  it  might  be  a  farmers'  organization.     The  cold  storage  unit 
stimulates  the  other  business.     So  it's  a  profitable  combination, 

HEIviPHILL: 

I  see.    Are  you  going  to  tell  about  equipm.ent,  and  so  on? 
I  thini-:  there's  time. 

SALISBLllY: 

(l\:ot  if  I  make  that  pie. )    No,   I  won't  go  into  detail  about  equipr.ent, 
or  building  plans,  or  operating  costs  and  charges.     These  are  well  taken  care 
of,  along  with  organizing  and  financing,  in  a  circular  written  by  Extension 
Meat  Specialist  K.  F.  Warner,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  name  of 
this  circular  is  "Cold  Storage  Lockers  for  Preserving  Farm-Dressed  Heats." 

KELiPHILL : 

Too  long.    At  least  six  words  too  long.    How  about  "Freezer  Lockers." 
SALISBUHY: 

That's  better.     "Freezer  Lockers."     Copies  available  to  whoever  needs 
a  copy,  .  .  .  And  now  —  and  now,  my  young  friend,  if  you'll  be  kind  enough 
to  get  some  r.cat  from  my  freezer  locker,  I'll  show  you  how  I  r.ake  a  beef- 
steal:  pie.  ~ 


HE3£PHILL: 

I  thought  naybe  you'd  forget  about  it, 
SALISBURY : 

Forget  ny  meat  pie?    i-To  ma' ami     If  you'll  help  ne  clear  off  this 
table,  and  bring  ne  the  meat  — 
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HEfffHILL: 

Yes, 

SALISBURY: 

And  sor:e  vegeta"blcs ,  Jo.     Let's  have  carrots,  potatoes,  and  turnips, 

HEJvIPHILL: 

Is  that  all? 

SALISBUEY: 

ITo  —  No.  An  onion.     Bring  me  an  onion.     Cut  it  up  fine, 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,     Is  that  all  you  need? 

SALISBURY: 

No,   seasonings.     You  can't  nake  a  neat  pie  without  seasonings, 
Where's  the  popper? 

HEl^HILL : 

Right  there  on  the  shelf,     I ' 11  get  it.     Anything  else? 
SALI S3URY : 

El  our .     El  our.     You've  got  to  have  loi  scui  t  dough  —  for  this  pie, 
Josephine,  you' re  not  doing  anything,    Would  you  nind  — 

HEMILL : 

Yes  —  I  nean  no  —  I  nean  I'll  nake  the  pastry, 
SALISBLHY:  ' 

Einco     Eine,    And  how  alDout  a  pan  —  a  "baking  di sh  or  something, 

HELiPHILL : 

A  casserole,     I'll  get  it, 

SALISBURY: 

Thanlcs.    Who  says  a  nan  can't  cook?    My  young  friend,  this  is  going 
to  "be  a  nasterpiece.     A  nasterpiecel 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,   ,   .  Who' s  going  to  stay  here  and  do  the  dishes. 

SALISBURY: 

Dishes? 

HEIffHILL: 

Dishes. 

SALISBURY: 

Dishes,  .  .  Jo,  I'd  do  the  dishes  myself,  gladly,  but  I'll  have  to 
hurry  off  to  a  comnittee  meeting. 


EEIffHILL: 

i/lr*  Baker,  would  you  like  to  stay  a  while  axid  help  ne  — 

5AI-CER: 

I  certainly  would,  Jo  —  'out  I'll  have  to  rush  rifht  "back  to  the 
office*     I'n  mighty  sorry, 

HEI/IPHILL; 

Mr.  Green?    ivir.  Baukhage? 

3AICEH: 

"All,  all  arc  ^onc,   ,  ,     The  old  farailiar  faces." 

HEiffEILL: 

Where  do  they  keep  the  dish  pan. 


5MER: 

TTell,  that's  life.  .  .  You  have  just  hoard  Josephine  Henphill  and 
Morse  SalislDury  reporting  on  "Freezer  Lockers  for  Farm-Dressed  Meat," 
For  co.nplete  details,  send  your  nar.ic  and  address  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  TTashington,  D.C.,  and  ask  for  the  circular  on  "Freezer 
Lockers,"     I'll  repeat  the  naric  —  "Freezer  Lockers,"     And  send  your  name 
and  address  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C, 
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'JvW^  ^OOD  FUMITURE  FOR  TllE  HOME  ,  ,  ^ 

A  conservation  "betiveen  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  •tfiifori^iorinat  ^  on ,  and 
Josephine  Kernphill,  Specialist  in  Information,  United  States  Department  ofjAgri- 
culturc,  "broadcast  during  the  Department  period  of  l^he  Nat i onal-?aa>flv-QHd- jlqme  Hour 
Friday,  June  17,  1938,  by  a  network  of  90  stations  a'ssociat'e'd'  with  tiic  SI'ational 
Broadcasting  Company, 

 ooOoo  

WALLACE  KADDSRLY; 

Today,  Josephine  riemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  will  give  us  a  report  on  wood 
furniture  —  what  to  look  for,  when  you  buy  tables  and  chairs,  beds  and  bureaus  . 
But  where  is  Miss  Hemphill? 

MORSE  SALISBURY; 

Maybe  she's  the  lady  on  the  outside,  looking  in, 

KADDERLY: 

Looking  in  what? 

SALISBURY; 

Looking  in  my  show  windows.     I've  added  a  line  of  furniture  to  my  store. 
Guess  you  didn't  see  the  sign. 

KADDERLY; 

I  guess  I  didn't. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes  had  to  get  a  new  sign.     "FINE  FURNITURE  IvIAKES  FINE  HOIvIES."     Oh,  how  do 

you  do? 

JCSEPHIIvTE  HE!:PHILL; 

Hello.    Are  you  the  buyer  for  this  store?    Are  you  Mr.  Salisbury? 

SALISBURY; 

I  am, 

HEMPHILL; 

Well  I'm  looking  for  a  drop-leaf  table.    Not  too  big. 

SALISBURY; 

You  must  live  in  an  apartment. 

HEMPHILL; 

I  do,  and  it's  rather  small.    Most  of  my  furniture' s  maple  —  solid  maple  — 
Colonial  design, 

SALISBURY; 

I  have  Just  the  table  you  want  i 


HEMPHILL; 

Fine  i 
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SALISSURY; 

Just  the  tatle  you  want  I    Gome  right  this  vay.   .   .   .    Hice  weather  we're 

having. 
HEMPHILL; 

Yes  —  isn't  it  unusually  cool  today.   ...  Is  that  a  map].e  "bookcase? 

SALISBURY; 

Yes.    Are  you  interested  in  "bookcases? 

HEMPHILL; 

Well,  some  other  time.    My  "bookcases  are  terrilDlc.    They're  so  cheap  and 

ugly. 

SALISBURY; 

What  kind  of  wood  arc  they  made  of? 

HEMPHILL; 

Oh,  I  really  don't  know.     Something  covered  with  a  muddy  varnish.  They 
didn't  cost  much.    The  truth  is  —  they're  so  full  of  "books,  even  on  top,  you  can't 
see  the  wood. 


SALISBURY; 

Well,  I'll  "be  glad  to  show  you  — 

HEMPHILL; 

Oh  .just  a  minute.   ,   .   .    Here's  another  thing  I've  "been  looking  for  —  a 
coffee  ta"ble.    But  don't  stop  I    If  you  stop  to  look  at  all  the  furniture  I  want  — 
We'll  never  get  to  the  dining  ta"bles. 

SALISBURY; 

Well  here  we  are.     These  are  the  dining  ta"bles.    Hov^'d  you  like  this  one? 
HEMPHILL; 

Good  size,  for  a  dinette.   .   .  ,  Matches  my  other  furniture.   .   .  .  The  price 
is  what  I  expected  to  pay.  ,   .   .  Solid  maple? 

SALISBURY; 

Oh  yes.    We're  selling  a  great  deal  of  solid  maple.    Maple,  "birch,  also  some 
walnut,  in  the  early  American  designs.    By  the  way.  Miss  —  cr  — 

HEMPHILL; 

Hemphill  is  the  name, 

SALISBURY; 

Miss  Hemphill,  who  sent  you  here? 

HE"MPHILL; 

A  friend  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 


SALISBURY; 

Mr.  Koehlcr,  "by  any  chance? 
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HEMPHILL: 

Yes.    Arthur  Koehler  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
I've  learned  a  lot,  from  his  circular  on  furniture  woods. 

SALISBURY: 

So  have  I . 

HEMPHILL; 

Imagine  you  knowing  Mr.  Koehler. 

SALISBURY; 

It's  a  small  vorld,  Miss  Hemphill. 

HEMPHILL: 

It  certainly  is. 

SALISBURY; 

But  I  have  an  idea  most  furniture  huyers  ought  to  know  Mr.  Koehler.  Won't 
you  sit  down? 

H5I-/IPKILL; 

I  can't.    All  your  chairs  are  covered  with  signs—  "PLEASE  DO  HOT  USE." 
What  are  they  for,  if  you  don't  use  'em? 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  if  you  sold  furniture,  you'd  understand  atout  the  signs.     Here  — 
we'll  just  remove  a  sign.     Take  this  chair. 

HEMPHILL; 

Thank  you.     (My --.-this  is  comf  ortahle . )     Is  most  maple  furniture  made  of  solid 

wood? 
SALISBURY; 

Yes,  most  of  it.    Although  veneer,  highly-figured  veneer,  such  as  tird's-eye 
and  curly  maple  —  They're  used  to  some  extent  for  bedsteads,  chiffoniers,  tables 
—  in  fact  all  kinds  of  furnit\ire. 

HEIvIPHILL; 

According  to  Mr.  Koehler,  maple's  one  of  the  best  furniture  woods, 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  it  is.    Maple,  mahogany,  walnut,  cherry,  oak  -  they're  all  good. 


HEMILL; 

Why  are  they  considered  to  be  so  good  for  furniture? 
SALISBURY: 

They ' re  strong  and  hard  —  the  wood  stays  in  place,  —  pieces  stay  glued 
together ,  if  the  gluing' s  done  properly, 

HEMPHILL; 

Mr.  Koehler  says  a  joint  that's  well  glued  can  be  stronger  than  the  wood 

it  self . 
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SALISEimY;  '  .        .-.  • 

That's  true. 

HEMPHILL; 

The  illustrations  in  his  "book  certainly  made  me  want  "beautiful  furniture. 
There  are  so  many  "beautiful  designs  —  herringbone  in  elm,  and  the  matched  figure 
of  black  walnut  veneer,  made  from  the  sttunp  xvood. 

SALISBURY; 

And  the  silver  grain  of  quarter-sawed  oak? 
HEI'/IPHILL; 

Oh  yes,  I  like  that  too.    Mr.  Salisbury,  if  you  were  going  to  talk  to  women, 
on  hov7  to  select  furniture  made  of  wood  —  what  would  you  say? 

SALISBURY; 

TJell  I  suppose  the  first  thing  I'd  tell  a  customer  would  "be  to  look  over 
the  piece  —  table,  chair  —  xvhatevcr  she's  buying  —    Look  it  over  carefully,  to 
sec  if  all  the  surfaces  are  the  same  kind  of  wood.     In  a  dresser ,  look  at  the 
sides  —  the  frame  of  the  mirror. 


HELIFHILL; 

In  a  chair? 

SALISBURY; 

In  a  chair,  look  at  all  four  sides  of  the  seat  base.     The  legs,  and  the 
back  rest. 

HEMPHILL; 

In  a  table  —  like  this  one  here? 

SALISBURY; 

Look  at  the  top  —  the  legs  —  the  supporting  rails.     If  you  find  wood  thafj 
off-color ,  or  different  in  grain  —    Well,  chances  are  it  was  put  there  as  a  sub- 
stitute ,  to  cut  down  expenses.     It  may  "be  very  useful  furniture,  b)ut  it  should  "be 
sold  for  V7hat  it  is ,  and  priced  accordingly.    Don't  make  the  mistake  of  "buying  it 
for  "all  walnut,"  "all  oak,"  "all  maple,"  or  all  anything  else. 

HEMPHILL; 

Mr.  Salishury,  don't  you  think  it's  pretty  hard  to  know  v;hether  you're  get-  ' 
ting  good  furniture?    I  loiow  a  little  about  wood  —  mostly  what  I  learned  from  Mr. 
Koehler  —  but  as  a  rule  I  just  depend  on  a  dealer  \7ith  a  good  reputation, 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  your  safeguard  is  the  reputation  of  the  dealer,  and  to  some  extent 
the  pr i c e  you  pay.     There  are  two  important  points  to  check  when  you  "buy  furniture 
—  Is  the  piece  securely  and  rigidly  built  ?      Are  the  joint  s  securely  made  and  well 
reinforced  at  critical  places? 


HEMPHILL; 

There's  something  else  to  check. 
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SALISBURY; 

rmat's  that? 

HEMPHILL; 

Is  the  furniture  made  of  solid  wood  —  or  covered  with  a  thin  veneer? 
SALISBURY; 

Vi'ell,  now,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  veneer .     Your  hardwood  doors  arc 
veneered.     So  are  many  sideboards  and  dining-room  tables.     Undoubtedly  your  radio 
cabinet '  s  veneered.     Is  that  anj'-thing  to  be  ashamed  of? 

HEIvIPHILL; 

I  hope  not.     Is  it? 

SALISBURY; 

It  is  not .     The  finest  and  most  magnificent  piece  of  furniture  ever  made  is 
a  veneered  piece. 

HSmiLL; 

T^here  is  it? 

SALISBURY; 

Oh  you  can't  buy  it  1    It's  in  France.     It's  the  desk  finished  for  King 
Louis  XV,  in  1769.    They  started  building  that  desk  in  1760. 

HEIvIPHILL; 

You  mean  it  took  nine  years  to  malce  a  desk? 
SALISBURY; 

Nine  years.     It  now  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  the  Louvre  museum.  Every- 
body who  appreciates  beautiful  woods,  and  artistic  v/orkmanship  ~    Fell,  they  stand 
in  awe  and  admiration  before  the  desk  of  King  Louis  XV. 

HEMPHILL; 

Uhat's  it  made  of? 

SALISBURY; 

It's  a  regular  picture-book  of  a  desk  ~  exquisite  marquetry  inlays  ~  the 
whole  surface  —  Such  woods  as  tulip,  rosewood,  mahogany,  ebony,  holly,  maple, 
pear,  v/alnut  —  laburnum. 

HELIPHILL; 

I  vdsh  I  could  see  it. 

SALISBURY; 

T7ell,  if  you  do  see  it,  remember  it's  a  veneer  job.    And  the  chief  reason 

for  using  veneer  in  furniture  is  that  you  can  get  beautiful  and  sy:.Tnetrical  figure 
effects  ~  effects  you  can't  get  from  solid  wood. 

HEMPHILL; 

I  wish  you'd  tell  me  more  about  veneer. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  veneer  is  cut  from  irregular  parts  of 
trees  —  stumps,  crotches,  and  "burls,  where  the  wood  fi"bcrs  are  tv/isted,  wavy,  or 
curly.    This  \7ood  is  cut  into  thin  sheets,  and  then  glued,  solidly,  to  a  "base  of 
other  wood. 

HEMPHILL; 

And  veneered  fxirniture  v/ears  well. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,    Pieces  of  veneered  furniture  have  stayed  in  good  condition  not  only 
for  years,  tut  for  centuries.    Tor  example,  the  men  who  opened  the  tom"b  of  King 
Tut,  over  in  Egypt,  found  veneered  pieces  still  in  good  condition.    And  you'll 
find  that  much  of  the  highest  grade  furniture  made  today  is  extensively  veneered. 
It  has  certain  advantages  you  cannot  get  in  solid  wood. 

HEMPHILL; 

What  are  the  advantages  of  veneered  wood? 


SALISBURY: 

Beauty,  symmetry.    Resistance  to  shrinking,  to  swelling,  warping.     If  the 
furniture  you  like  is  veneered  —  don't  let  that  fact  keep  you  from  "buying.  A 
strong,  well-made  piece  of  substitute  wood,  stained,  and  v/ith  a  veneer  of  walnut 
or  mahogany,  may  prove  "better  in  the  long  run  than  a  solid  piece  of  mahogany  or 
or  walnut  —  of  poor  quality . 

HEMPHILL; 

Well  now  I  don't  know  v;hat  to  do.     I  came  here  to  "buy  a  ta'ble  of  solid 

maple, 

SALISBURY: 

Don't  let  me  discourage  you  from  "buying.     I  just  want  you  to  have  the  facts, 
a"bout  furniture  wood, 

HEMPHILL: 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  the  more  information  I  ha,ve  --  the  harder  it  is 
to  decide.    Are  there  always  tv/o  sides  to  a  question? 

SALISBURY: 

At  least  two  sides.     Solid  wood  has  an  important  place  in  furniture.  Es- 
pecially in  climates  with  a  high  humidity  that  might  affect  the  glue  in  ordinary 
veneers.     Solid  wood  has  dignity.     If  the  surface  is  marred,  it's  easily  repaired. 
You  see  it's  all  a  matter  of  to.ste. 

HEI.ffHILL ; 

Is  solid  wood  more  likely  to  shrink  and  S'.vell  —  th:m  good  veneered 
furniture? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes.    But  there's  no  reason  why  this  ta'ble  here  should  cause  you  any 
trouble,  if  you  take  reasonahle  care  of  it. 
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HELCPHILL: 

Now  there's  something.    What  do  you  mean  by  "reasonable  care"? 
SALISBURY: 

V.'ell,  let  me  tell  you  v/hat  not  to  do.    Don't  put  furniture  close  to  a 
radiator  or  register,  where  it  will  get  direct  heat.    Don't  ever  store  it  in  a 
damp  basement,  or  in  a  shed,  out  of  doors.     Peculiar  thing  happened  to  some 
customers  of  mine  last  year.     They  moved  into  a  new  house  before  it  was  quite 
finished,  so  they  had  to  store  the  living  room  and  dining  room  furniture  for  a 
week.    They  set  it  on  the  front  porch,  and  closed  the  porch  in  with  their  linoleum 
rugs. 

HEIvIPHILL; 

I  suppose  it  rained  all  week  long. 

SALISBURY; 

JIo,  it  didn't  rain  —  but  the  outside  air,  at  night,  was  so  damp  —  practi- 
cally all  the  joints  in  the  furniture  v^ere  damaged.    We  had  a  big  job  of  re-gluing. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  house  furnitixre  is  made  for  average  inside  conditions. 
Never  expose  it  to  extremes  of  weather.   .   .   .  Nov;  —  would  you  like  to  have  this 
table  sent  out  today? 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes  —  I  may  as  well  take  it.    After  all,  I've  been  planning  to  buy  a  table 
like  this  for  the  past  six  years. 

SALISBURY; 

Well  if  you've  put  six  years  of  thought  on  buying  a  dining-room  table  —  you 
ought  to  know  what  you  want,  by  this  time.    Will  it  take  you  six  more  years  to 
decide  on  the  bookcases? 

HEiMPHILL; 

Well  —  that  all  depends.    Here.   .   .   .  That's  my  address.   .  .   .  And  thank 
you  very  much  for  all  your  information. 

SALISBURY; 

Thank  you  —  and  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  any  time. 
HEMPHILL; 

You'll  be  seeing  me  again  next  Tuesday. 
WALLACE  ICADDERLY: 

Thank  you.  Miss  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Salisbury-.    And  I'm  glad  to  say.  Farm  ejni 
Home  friends,  that  you  can  get  more  information  on  furniture  woods  —  In  fact,  you 
can  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Xoehlcr's  circular,  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

HEMPHILL; 

Mr.  Kadderly,  it's  a  grand  circular.  I  only  wish  I'd  had  it  before  I  bought 
so  much  of  my  furniture, 

KADDERLY; 

Once  again,  I'll  repeat  that  you  can  get  copies  of  Mr.  Koehler's  circular  on 
furniture  woods,  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Just  ask 
for  "Furniture  Woods," 
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\/ALLACE  Ki'J)D5HLY; 

Joscphii'.e  Hemphill  is  here  toda^'  with  a  visitor  from  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  —  Miss  Florence  Hall.    Some  time  ago  —  not  long  e^o  —  I 
was  in  Miss  Hall's  office  and  found  hor  hard  at  work  on  a  study  of  tourist 
homes,  small  inns,  ojid  hotels  —  at  home  and  abroad.    Nov/,  for  the  next  ten 
minutes,   olio's  going  to  bo  the  manager  of  a  model  tourist  home.     Here  she  is — 
Bitting  on  the  wide,  cool,  shady  front  porch  —  te,lking  with  Josephine  Hemphill, 

JO SEPHIi^  HE.f  HILL; 

Miss  Hall,  I  surely  do  like  your  place.    Tlac  rooms  arc  so  big,  and  cool, 
and  quiet,    ilnd  the  food's  delicious.    Where  did  you  ever  loa^rn  to  molce  such 
wonderful  chicken  pie? 

HALL; 

'Jell,  that's  my  specialty.    Along  with  watermelon  pickle,  and  popovers. 
HEivffHILL; 

No  -./ondor  tourists  come  here  from  all  over  the  country. 

H^L: 

By  the  v/ay,  do  you  know  a  Mr.  —  Sai Iburg? 
HEiwPKILL; 

Sailburg?    That  must  be  Salisbury.  S-e.^l-i-s-b-u-r-y. 

HALL: 

Is  thc.t  it.    He  doesn't  write,  very  plainly. 

he;,iphill; 

Ig  he  reserving  a  room  here? 

HALL; 

Yes.    The  letter's  right  hero  in  my  knitting  bag. 
HEIvgHILL; 

He'll  bo  surprised  t-  soc  me  —  getting  a  rcpcrt  of  your  studj-  of 
tourist  homes. 

HALL: 

He  says  in  l.is  letter;  "Myself  £?_nd  party  of  four  will  arrive  at  your 
place  Tuosdey,  in  time  for  dinner. " 
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HEK'iPHILL; 

For  dinner.     Doesn't  sound  ne^tural. 

HALL; 

"And  if  v/e  like  the  food,,  vie  sliall  engage  rooms  for  the  night  —  if 
xie  like  the  rooms. "    Pre-posterous  J 

HEiviPHILL; 

Road  on.  This  is  good. 

HALL; 

He  says:     "TTe  are  "busy  people,  and  v/e  desire  on  atmosphere  conducive 
to  the  pursuance  of  uoric,  undistur"bod  hy  man  or.  "beast.    Here  is  a  list  of 
what  we  wajit."    Did  you  ever? 

HEiViPHILL;      ^ '  ■      .    ■  . 

I  never  did.     Read  the  list. 

HALL; 

Pirst,  he  waJits  "attractive  house  and  grounds."    Then,  listen  to  this  — 
He  says:   "In  the  bedroom^  which  of  course  will  he  immaxula.to  ajid  restful,  I 
want  a  comforta.hle  "bed  with  good  mattress  and  springs.     Shoots  long  enough  to 
stay  on  the  "bed.     Clean  woolen  "blankets." 

HEiviPHILL; 

Is  he  expecting  a  blizzard?    Read  on. 

HALL: 

"A  sufficient  number  of  lj:£hts,  for  dressing,  writing,  and  reading. 
A  rack  for  suitcases.    Plenty  of  coat  ha^n^gers  in  the  clothes  closet.  Windows 
that  push  up  and  down  ee.sily.     Screens  at  windows." 

HEMPHILL; 

No  breaJkfast  in  bed?  . 

HALL; 

He  wants  "a  clean,  orderly  bath  room.    Plenty  of  hot  and  cold  v/ator,  and 
plenty  of  good-sized  towels."    Miss  Hemphill,  hasn't  that  gentleman  ever  been 
around? 

HEiviPHILL; 

W'ly  —  yes  —  ho  gets  around. 

HaLL: 

Doesn't  he  know  that  modern  tourist  homes  ha.ve  all  these  things? 

HEiviPHILL; 

Why  — 

HALL; 

Do  you  know  what  I'd  call  that  mam? 


HEIVIPHILL; 

No,  wha,t? 
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HALL; 

Cr.ntojikorous.    That's  what  I'd  call  him.     Cantankerous ,' 

SEIviPHILL: 

You'd  ccJLl  hira  that  to  his  face? 

KALL: 

miy  not? 
HEMPHILL; 

Why  not  indeed]    Do  you  happen  to  know  who  Mr,  SaJ-ishtuy  is? 

HALL; 

Never  .'aot  the  man.    Wouldn't  know  him  from  Adam, 
ISiv^HILL: 

(He  wears  a  last-year's  Penajna.  Mr.  Salisbury.)  He's  all  riglit, 
Miss  Hall.  Ho  holds  a  responsible  Job  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He's  a  hard-v;orking  — 

HALL; 

I  still  say  he '  s  a,  — 

HEMPHILL; 

Ohi    Oh  J    Watch  out.  .  . 

S^ISBURY: 

Good  afternoon.    Miss  Florence  Hall,  I  presume? 

HALL; 

Yes.    Mr.  Salisbury? 
SALISBURY; 

Hov;  are  you.     I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  delightful  place  of 
yours.     It*s  charming. 

HALL: 

I  undcrstajid  from  your  letter  you're  rather  particular  —  about  tourist 

homes. 

SALIS3UHY: 

Well,  once  bitten,  twice  shy  —  if  you  know  what  I  mean.    Is  that  Miss 
Hemphill  behind  the  trumpet  vine? 

HELiPHILL; 

None  other. 

S^ISBUIg; 

If  I  got  ship-wrecked  on  a.  desert  island,  I'd  find  Josephine  there, 
with  her  notebook, 

HEMPHILL: 

Like  as  not.    I'm  getting  a  story  from  Miss  Hall  about  her  trip  to 
Europe.    Morse,  she  traveled  in  ton  countries,  aaid  stayed  in  forty-eight 
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hotels  end  sncll  iiins  —  o.  difforent  one  ovory  night. 

SALISBimY; 

You  donH  sayi 

HALL; 

Mr.  SalislDury,  won't  you  cone  up'  on  tho  porch  and  join  us? 

SALISBURY; 

I 'd  "bo  delighted. 

HALL; 

Here  —  take  this  chair. 
SALISBUHY; 

Thank  you.     It's  rathor  warm  today  --  in  the  sunshine. 

HALL; 

Yes,  it  is  i;7arm.     (Maryi    Oh  Mary.'    Some  lemonade  please.) 
SALISBUHY; 

So  you  were  ahroad  last  year.    Wh&t  did  you  like  host  about  the  tourist 
homos  in  Europe? 

HALL; 

I7ell,  thinking  hack  over  the  trip,  things  that  stand  out  in  my  mind  arc 
the  kindno ss  and  courtesy  of  the  people,  and  the  clean-noss  of  the  places  we 
stayed  in  —  open  fires  on  cool  nights  and  mornings  —  and  flowers  evoryv/hero. 

SALISBURY; 

Say,  what  ahout  tho  coffee?    I've  heard  — 

HALL; 

¥ell,  our  coffee  suits  mo  hotter. 
SALISBURY: 

That^s  wha,t  I've  heard  other  people  say.    And  you  say  there  wore  lots  of 
flowers? 

HALL; 

Oh  yes  —  flowers  everywhere.    In  Gerrngny,  houses  are  most  a,ttra.ctiv©  . — 
so  mony  window  "boxes  with  red  geraniums,  end  purple  and  white  petunias.  Then 
in  England,  along  the  villc^e  streets,  they  h.?.d  little  ne-rrow  gardens  in  the 
front  yards  —  old-fashioned  flowers  like  dolphiniui-.i  and  larkspur,  English 
daisies,  CcnterDur;^'-  hells. 

HElvIPHILL: 

And  marigolds? 


HALL; 

Yes,  marigolds,   Sweet  T7illian  —  I  don't  know  wliat  all.    And  hollyhocks. 
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SALISBURY; 

Is  it  on  English  custom  to  have  flowers  growing  outside  a  fence? 

HALL; 

Yes,  it  is.    How  do  you  like  the  custom? 
SALISBURY: 

I  endorse  it  heartily.    We  slov/ed  up,  as  soon  as  we  saw  your  flov;crs. 
Pretty  as  a  picture,  those  hollyhocks  against  your  white  picket  fence. 

HALL; 

They  are  pretty,  aren't  they.    Another  thing  that  icrprossed  mo  about 
England  —  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  were  spotless.    Fresh,  clean,  wall-paper 
everywhere.    Alwa.ys  a  generous  supply  of  towels.    And  some  one  was  a.lwa^ys 
cleaning,    Eicy'd  polish  £?jid  shine  —  all  day  long.    Polish  end  shine— - 
sweep  and  dust.    Another  thing,  in  England,  in  contrast  to  some  other  European 
countries  —  all  tourists  were  furnished  with  soap. 

S.'JIilSBUHY; 

Say,  that  reminds  me.    I  didn't  write  soap  down  on  ray  list,  but  I 
suppose,  — 

HALL: 

Mr.  Salisbury,  I  always  furnish  soap.    No  manager  of  a  tourist  hone  in 
the  United  States  would  think  of  leaving  out  tlio  soe.p. 

SALISBURY; 

Begging  your  pardon,  that's  where  you're  a  trifle  vnrong.  Miss  Hall.  One 
time  —  I'll  never  forgot  it  —  I  stopped  a.t  a  pla.ce  whore  there  wasn't  even 
a  sliver  of  soap  J    Not  a  sliver.    And  no  tcr/ols  —  unless  you  call  a  thin, 
sleazy  ra.^  a  towel .    I  call  a  ra-g  a  rag. 

HALL; 

Well,  I'd  say  you've  been  unfortunate. 
SALISBURY; 

Tlia.t's  v/r^-  I  sent  you  a  list.    If  I  over  stop  again,  at  a  place  where  I 
ha,ve  to  balance  my  suitcase  on  the  arns  of  a  rocking-chair,  and  read  by  the 
light  of  a  l(i-v/att  bulb,  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  high  ceiling,  and  sleep  on 
a  mattress  somebody's  left  cornr-cobs  in  —  I  tell  you.  Miss  Hall  —  I  TELL  YOU  — 

HALL: 

TThy,  you  can  — 
HEMPHILL; 

You  can  tck:o  it,  Morse,  Morso  .'    She  r.eans  you  can  talce  it  J 
SALISBURY: 

Thanlc  you.  Miss  Hall.    You  are  a  woman  of  discorment .     I  can  take  it. 
But  there's  a  limit.    Wliy  don't  tourist  homos  have  an  ash-tray?    TiThy  don't  they 
have  a  waste-basket?    Why  don't  they  l-^.ve  ink,  and  a  pen  thc.t  will  write? 
Why  don't  they  ^.-ive  you  a  looking  .-rlass  you  can  see.  yourself  in?    Is  there  any 
good  reason  —  on  the  good,  round,  earthy  wliy  — 


HEIvIPHILL; 

Mister  Salislraiy.' 

SALISBURY;  '      .  •  ■•  ' 

Miss  Heiapliill,  Miss  Hall  —  I  "beg  your  pardon.    But  the  memory  of  the 
corn-cob  —  in  that  mattress  —  well,  sometimes,  even  yet,  it  gets  me  down. 

HALL; 

Well  noxr  --  if  I  decide  —  to  let  you  stay  —  ^ 

SALISBURY;  .      ^  ,• 
fct'sthat? 

HALL: 

Have  you  any  references? 

SALISBURY;  ^  . 

Have  I  .  any  —  what  ? 

HALL; 

Well,  I»m  partic-'olar .    Do  you  walk  away  with  the  teaspoons?    Do  you 
polish  your  shoos  with  a  hath  tov/el?    Do  you  keep  late  hours?    Do  you  let  the 
radio  run  all  hears  of  the  night?    Do  you  -- 

SALISBURY; 

What  is  all  this? 

HEMILL; 

Miss  Hall  —  Miss  Hall  —  tell  us  more  ahout  the  tourist  homes  in 
Europe.    Is  the  furniture  like  ours? 

HALL: 

T7hy  no  —  I  would  say  it's  larger,  and  heavier. 

HEiv^HILL: 

Fere  the  beds  comfortahle? 

HALL; 

Yes,  as  a  rule,  they  were.    Plenty  of  cle.?ii  "blankets  —  and  always  an 
extra  one ... 

HEMPHILL; 

Theft's  fine. 

SALISBURY; 

Is  it  pretty  cool  over  there  in  the  summer  time? 

HALL: 

Well,   it  seemed  much  cooler  theji  our  climate.     In  Englcjid  end  Scotlrnd 
it  was  often  darop  and  rainy. 
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SALISBIHY; 

Thr.t's  'jhcro  you'd  appreciate  eii  opon  firo. 

HALL: 

I  certainly  did.    Many  of  the  'bedrooms  had  a  fireplace  or  ge.s  gra.to, 
and  bod-warmers  of  various  kinds.    Now  there ' s  an  idea  for  tourist-homo 
managers  who  cater  to  ski-ing  parties  —  ?Jid  skat ing  parties. 

SALISBURY; 

(Not  "bad.     I'll  put  that  down  on  ray  list  next  time  —  ?oot  warmer. ) 

IIEIvgHILL: 

You  don't  ski. 

SALISBU5Y: 

Miss  Hall,  I  suppose  you  were  alv.vys  made  to  feel  welcome,  in  Europe? 

HALL; 

Everywhere.    Even  the  children  were  kind  and  courteous  to  us.    You  know 
there's  a  Chinese  proverb  —  "A  maji  without  a  smiling  face  should  not  open  a 
shop . " 

SALISBUHY; 

And  he  shouldn' t .    Miss  Hall,  your  pleasant  smile  was  the  first  thing 
I  noticed  about  you.    And  I  was  just  thinlcing  -~  by  contrast  —  of  that  place 
I  stayed  in.    They  didn't  even  furnish  sheets.     Can  you  imagine  asking  a,  man 
pay  twenty-five  cents  extra  for  a  sheet?    Since  then,  I've  ca.rried  my  o\7n. 
Got  'em  right  hero. 

HALL: 

You  mean  to  tell  me  you  brou^^ht  your  own  sheets  to  my  tourist  home? 
SALISBURY; 

Madr-jn,  I  did  J    I'm  not  going  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  extra,  for  e.  sheet 
in  ejiybody's  toui'ist  home  J 

HALL; 

Mr.  Salisbury,  you  are  UIIDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  most  can. — 
•HEuPHILL: 

You* re  a  canny  me.n,  Morse  .'    She  means  you're  a  canny  tourist  —  to 
carry  your  own  sheots  like  that  J 

HALL; 

I  never  heard  of  sucli  foolishness. 
SALISBURY; 

But,  of  course,  if  you  provide  sheets  — 

HALL; 

I  simply  never  heard  of  such  — 
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MARY; 

Here's  the  Icnonade,  ma 'an. 

HALL; 

Thenk  you,  Mary. 

HEiviPHILL:  ' 

My,  that  looks  good. 

SALISBUHT; 

Woll  well  well]    What  more  could  a  man  ask  for,  on  a  hot  day  like  this  J 
Miss  Ho21,  I  We  made  up  my  mind.    We're  going  to  stay. 

HaLL: 

You've  made  up  — 
SALISBURY; 

Yes  ma' em,  we're  going  to  stay.    Excuse  me  Just  a  minute,  while  I  ask 
the  other  fellows  to  come  in.     I'll  "be  right  bo-ck.    Gordon  —  Baui<he,ge  — 
Stead—'    (Tilc'ilLIHG  OEr), 

HALL; 

Heavenly  days.  Miss  Hemphill i    Heav-en-ly  days  1 
HEMPHILL; 

What  you  tourist  mcjie^ers  have  to  put  up  withi    ¥sy  land!    You'll  need 

more  glasses  —  end.  more  lemondde. 

KADDEBLY; 

....  Miss  Hall,  do  you  he.ve  exi  extra  glass  for  me? 

HALL; 

Indeed  we  do,  Mr.  Kadderly.    Here  —  you  take  this  one.  . 
KADDERLY; 

I'll  he  with  you  in  just  a  minute.     Farm  and  Home  friends,  you  hL:,vo 
Just  heord  a  report  on  tourist  hones,  "by  Florence  Hall  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service,  aided  ?Jid  abetted  "by  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Liorse  Salisbury 
Now,  a,t  least  one  State  in  the  Union,  the  State  of  Maine .  has  prepared  an 
illustrated  bulletin  on  this  subject.    The  supply  is  not  large,  so  we  a-ro 
going  to  limit  the  offer  to  manage rs  of  tourist  homes.     Turning  quickly 
through  ny  copy  of  the  bulletin,  I  see  it  includes  information  cn  signs ^ 
outside  appearance,,  what  the  paying  guest  has  a  right  to  expect .  (Why  don*t 
they  ask  Mr.  Salisbury?)  —  bedroom  interiors .  food,  me nu-'plann ing  end. 
t  abl    s  e  1 1  ing ,  —  suggest  ions  from  successful  hostes  ses .    ilnyone  who 
manages  a  tourist  home,  and  needs  this  publica.tion,  may  get  a  copy  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  G.    Just  ask  for  the  bulletin  on 
"Tourist  Homes."    Miss  Ha.ll,   is  this  tourist  home  on  the  cover  of  the  bulletin 
the  one  you've  been  describing? 
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HALL; 

Thr.t's  tlic  very  one  we  hpA  in  nind. 
KADIEHLY; 

I  hope  I  cor.  stop  there  sone  tine.    And  thank  you,  Miss  Hall 
for  your  po.rt  in  today's  program.     Cone  again, 

HALL; 

Thanic  you,  I^ir.  Ke.ddorly. 

JL^JL 
TTTTr 


0^^^  JUH  3  0  1238. 

"-y^  ■  YOUITG  AMERICA  IN  TIKE,  ?/ITH  TIIE  TIJ.SB    '  '  '^P^^'^'-^^t  ut 


Wallace  Kadderly,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  U.S.D: 
Leaders:     C.  B,  Wadleigh,  New  Hampshire;  Maiy  Lee  Hawk,  New  Mexico; 
Massey,  Mississippi;  E.  I.  Pilchard,   Illinois.    Broadcast  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  June  22,  1938,  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  90  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

KADDERLY: 

We're  going  to  meet  some  visitors  from  the  National  4-H  Clu"b  Camp — 
nearing  its  end,  here  in  our  nation's  capital — as  we  turn  the  spotlight  on 
some  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  4~H 
Club  work  in  the  different  States.    Each  delegation  of  4-H  members  from  each 
State  was  accompanied  by  at  least  one  of  the  State  leaders  of  Club  work  in 
that  State.     Eour  of  these  State  leaders  are  here — representing  four  differ- 
ent States  in  four  different  sections  of  the  country — and  I'm  going  to  ask 
them  to  more  or  less  introduce  themselves.    Erom  v/ay  out  in  the  Southwest — 

HAWK: 

Mary  Lee  Hawk,  from  New  Mexico. 
KADDERLY: 

And  the  White  Mountain  section  of  New  England — 

WADLEIGH: 

C.  B.  T*'adleigh — from  Nev;  Hampshire. 

KADDERLY: 

We  have  a  representative  from  the  deep  South — 

MASSEY : 

Elaine  Ivlassey,  from  Mississippi. 
KADDERLY: 

And  from  the  black  prairies  of  the  Corn  Belt — 

PILCHARD: 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  from  Illinois. 

KADDERLY : 

Well — now — we're  all  acquainted.     I  hope  you  four  Club  leaders  will 
make  yourselves  conf orable— join  in  the  conversation— as  we  talk  on  the  subject 
of:    YOITNG  AMERICA  IN  TUl'IE  WITH  THE  TII^S.     And  of  course— when  we  talk  about 
"Young  America"  — I  know  you  State  leaders  of  4-H  Club  work  just  naturally 
think  in  terms  of  4-H  boys  and  girls.     Maybe  we  had  better  define  "In  tune 
with  the  times",   so  far  as  4-H  Club  work  is  concerned.     What  about  it,  Mr. 
Wadleigh?     It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  music,   does  it? 

WADLEIGH: 

Not  directly,  but  it  isn't  so  far  from  the  "tune  of  the  times"  to  a 


(over) 
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WADLEIGH:  (Continued) 

musical  tune — at  that.     You  know  music  appreciation  is  one  of  the  activities 
in  4-H  Clu"b  work.     But,  of  course — we  don't  mean  Just  music. 

KADDEELY: 

No,  you  don't — but  just  what  do  you  mean? 
WADLEiaH: 

Well — perhaps  my  definition  might  not  "be  the  same  as  the  one  that  some 
of  the  others  would  give — but  when  I  think  of  "being  "in  tune  with  the  times"  — 
I  think  of  all  the  different  ways  in  v/hich  4-H  Cluh  work  as  a  whole — and  the 
boys  and  girls  themselves — are  keeping  pace  with  the  changing  times. 

MASSEY: 

You  might  even  go  farther  than  that — and  say  that  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  are  helping  to  make  some  of  the  changes  and  improvements  that  are 
being  made  constantly. 

KADDEELY: 

Well!     This  gets  better  as  it  goes  along.     Eirst  we  were  content  to 
have  Young  America  keep  in  tune  with  the  times — and  noW' — we  have  them  helping 
to  establish  new  tunes. — 

PILCHARD; 

Mr.  Kadderly — I  wonder  if  I  might  make  a  suggestion  here — 
KADDEELY : 

Of  course — glad  to  have  it,  Mr.  Pilchard. 
PILCHAED: 

Just  to  keep  things  straight  in  our  own  minds — wouldn' t  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  figure  out  what  the  trend  of  the  times  is:     in  other  words — figure 
out  v;hat  is  lir.ppening  to  the  country  as  a  ivhole — and  then  see  how  4-H  Club 
work  fits  into  that? 

MASSEY: 

Now  vv'e're  getting  somev/here. 
KADDEELY : 

I  believe  we  are,  at  that. — Now — let's  see  v/hat  kind  of  a  country 
these  young  folks  in  4-H  Clubs  are  living  in.     Is  it  the  same  as -it  was  ten 
years  ago — or  20  years  ago. 

PILCHAED: 

Not  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago.     The  years  since  the  world  war — when 
these  youngsters  have  been  growing  up — have  been  different  than  those  before. 
We  don't  do  the  same  things — and  we  don't  think  the  same  way  about  many  things 
Eadio,  automobiles,  movies,   telephones,  airplanes — all  make  life  different 
today. 

WADLEIGH: 

And  one  of  the  nost  important  changes  that  has  talcen  place — perhaps  as 
a  result  of  the  depression — is  that  the  selfish  individualist  is  on  his  way 
out.     I  believe  all  of  Aherica  is  thinking  more  than  ever  before  about  the 
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WADLEIGH:  (Continued) 

need  for  thinking  together  and  acting  together. 
PILCHAED: 

I  "believe  that's  true,  Wadleigh— ahout  all  of  America  coming  to  think 
more  about  group  action—and  it  holds  true  for  family  groups—and  comm\inity 
groups. 

HAWK: 

I  think  so  too.     There  was  a  time  when  the  raenhers  of  a  family  were 
likely  to  go  their  separate  waj^s.     But  during  the  depression — many  families 
found  that  they  could  make  their  own  amusements — and  that  they  could  have  a 
lot  of  fun  living,  working,  and  playing — together. 

KADDERLY: 

And  has  4-H  Club  work  had  anything  to  do  with  helping  families  to 
become  more  firmly  fixed — as  a  group? 

HAWK: 

Oh— I  should  scy  so.     That's  one  of  the  fine  things  aboi.it  Club  work — 
it  does  keep  the  family  together.    When  the  whole  family  takes  an  interest  in 
a  Club  project — whether  it's  a  calf  or  a  new  dress  or  a  field  of  potatoes — 
or  v;hatever  it  may  be,  that  family  just  naturally  becomes — well — more  firm,  as 
an  institution — and  I'm  sure  it  becomes  a  happer  family. 

MSSEY : 

I  knov;  of  a  girl  in  our  State  who  wanted  to  repaper  her  room — because 
she  had  been  in  a  4-H  Home  Improvement  Club  and  thought  that  her  room  didn't 
look  very  well.     It  was  a  rented  home,  and  her  father  didn't  want  to  spend  any 
of  the  family's  money  on  it.    But  finally  she  said  she'd  give  up  part  or  all 
of  her  clothes  allowance  to  get  the  paper — and  so  her  father  agreed.  They 
bought  the  paper  and  he  started  to  paper  the  room.    Before  he  was  through,  he 
became  so  interested  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  him  from  papering  all  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

KADDERLY: 

But  now — what  about  the  boys  and  girls  getting  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  their  fathers  and  mothers.     Does  that  ever  happen?    How  about  it, 
Miss  Massey? 

MASSEY: 

Of  course  it  happens.     It  happens  so  often  in  4-H  Club  work  that  we 
almost  take  it  for  granted.     You  met  the  boy  from  Washington  State  last  Monday, 
Mr.  Kadderly  —  who  has  made  enoiogh  money  from  Club  work  to  buy  his  own  farm  — 
and  has  his  own  hired  man  —  in  addition  to  helping  his  father  with  his  farm 
business.    And  if  you  were  to  go  down  the  list  of  170  or  more  boys  and  girls 
in  the  National  camp,  you'd  probably  find  that  every  one  of  them  had  brought 
some  new  and  better  farm  practice  —  or  homemaking  practice  to  father  or  mother. 
There  are  so  many  storiae  like  that  —  that  I  wouldn't  knov/  where  to  begin  telling 
them. 

KADDERLY : 

Well,  if  there  are  that  many  —  maybe  we'd  better  take  it  for  granted 
that  -you've  convinced  me  —  if  I  needed  any  convincing  —  that  one  of  the  tiines 
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ZADDEELY:  (Continued) 

of  the  times  —  is  more  family  activity  —  and  that  4-H  Cluh  members  and  their 
families  do  live  closely  together  —  and  work  closely  together  —  with  parents 
interested  in  what  the  youngsters  are  doing  —  and  the  youngsters  growing  up 
to  take  a  full  share  of  responsibility  in  the  farm  and  home  "business.     Now  — 
what  about  4-H  Club  members  and  the  community? 

PILCHABD: 

You're  getting  into  something  there  that  will  make  a  long  story  —  be- 
cause in  rural  communities  all  over  America  —  you'll  find  schools,  churches, 
and  farm  organizations  of  all  kinds  that  are  kept  aJive  and  doing  things  by  4-H 
Club  members  or  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  Club  members.     They  get  a 
spark  of  some  kind  —  an  enthusiasm  for  leadership  — 

HAWK: 

 (INTEKRUPTS)    And  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community   

PILCHARD: 

Absolutely  —  they  get  all  those  things  from  Club  work  and  it  carries 
over  into  their  other  activities. 

KADDEELY: 

You  know  —  I'm  beginning  to  get  the  idea  that  there's  more  to  4-H  Club 
work  than  having  boys  and  girls  learn  how  to  feed  calves  and  raise  potatoes 
and  put  up  canned  peaches  and  string  beans. 

MASSEY: 

Of  course  there  is.     There's  lots  more  to  it  than  that! 
WADLEIGH: 

I  think  one  excellent  example  of  the  way  Club  work  has  changed  to  keep 
in  tune  with  the  times  —  and  make  a  contribution  to  the  community  as  a  whole  — 
has  been  the  forestry  and  conservation  work.    We  have  forestry  clubs  and  con- 
servation cU'.i  -  all  over  New  England  —  with  club  members  planting  seedling 
forest  trees  —  learning  how  to  scale  timber  —  learning  about  the  value  of 
forest  trees  in  the  farm  woodlot  —  learning  good  forest  management  —  and 
about  the  relations    of  forests  to  nature  in  general. 

PILCHARD: 

We  have  some  active  conservation  Clubs  in  Illinois,   too.     Of  course, 
we  don't  have  the  timberland  that  you  have  in  New  Hampshire,  Wadleigh.  Sut 
the  boys  in  these  forestry  clubs  are  learning  about  erosion  control  —  and 
this  spring  Illinois  Club  members  planted  about  200,000  trees  —  either  to 
stop  gullies  —  or  as  windbreaks. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  certainly  all  this  interest  in  conservation  —  preserving  our 
wild  life  — saving  the  soil  from  blowing  away  or  v;ashing  away  —  good  v/oodland 
management  —  that's  all  in  t\ine  with  the  times. 

MASSEY: 

Here's  something  I  think  the  rest  of  you  might  be  interested  in  —  this 
letter  which  went  out  to  all  extension  workers  in  Mississippi  just  a  few  days  ago. 
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HAWK: 

I  can't  read  it  from  here. 
WADLEIGH: 

Why  don't  you  tell  us  what's  in  it, Miss  Massey? 
MASSEY: 

Well  -  this  letter  concerns  the  "big  worry  that  we're  all  having  in  Mis- 
sissippi right  now  —  ahout  a  new  pest  that  has  arrived  in  our  country  —  the 
white  fringed  beetle. 

PILCHAED:  .  • 

Don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

WADLEIGH: 

It's  nev/  to  me . 

MASSEY: 

Well  —  you're  lucky  —  "because  the  white  fringed  beetle  seem  to  eat 
almost  ajny  and  every  kind  of  a  plant.    Wherever  they  decide  to  live  —  they 
destroy  almost  all  the  crops  —  grass  -  fruits  —  flowers  —  vegetables, 
everything'.     They're  just  beginning  to  appear  in  our  State  —  and  the  Federal 
Government  already  has  men  working  down  there  —  trying  to  keep  track  of  the 
insects  —  and  figure  out  hov;  to  control  them.     It's  a  big  job  —  covering  the 
whole  State  —  and  so  this  letter  asks  the  4-H  Club  members  to  help  out  in 
looking  for  the  little  gray  beetles  —  that  might  possibly  be  white  fringed 
beetles . 

HAWK: 

What  are  they  supposed  to  do  when  they  find  these  —  v/hatever  you  call  them? 
MASSEY: 

They're  called  "white  fringed  beetles."    Whenever  a  4-H  Club  boy  or  girl 
in  Mississippi  finds  a  bug  that  looks  an;y"thing  like  a  white  fringed  beetle, 
they're  supposed  to  put  the  insect  in  a  special  bottle  and  send  it  in  to  the 
laboratory  at  Gulfport.     I  don't  know  just  how  the  plan  is  coming  along  —  but 
here's  an  example  of  how  4-H  Club  members  over  an  entire  State  can  be  organized 
to  help  out  in  an  emergency. 

KADDERLY : 

It  sounds  as  though  that  v/hite  fringed  beetle  which  eats  almost  everything 
in  sight  —  unless  it's  made  of  brick  or  concrete  —  might  cause  a  real  emergency 
down  in  your  State,  Miss  Massey.    But  with  60  thousand  live-wire  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls  after  them  —  maybe  the  beetles  will  decide  Mississippi  isn't  a  safe 
place  for  them.     We'll  hope  so  — 

PILCHARD: 

Say  —  here's  another  angle  on  this  business  of  keeping  in  tune  with  the 
times.    You  know  —  out  in  the  corn  belt,   everybody  seems  to  have  gone  mad.  about 
hybrid  corn  the  last  few  years. 

WADLEIGH: 

We've  heard  a  little  about  it  up  our  way  —  but  of  course  not  as  much  as 
you  would  in  Illinois,  Pilchard. 
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PILCHARD: 

That's  only  natural.     V/ell  -  if  4-H  Clul)  "boys  weren't  in  tune  with  the 
times,   they  might  not  be  more  interested  in  corn  today  than  they  were  five  years 
ago  —  but  v;e  have  twice  as  ma.ny  boys  in  Corn  clubs  today  as  v/e  had  in  1933. 
These  boys  aren't  content  to  take  somebody  else's  word  about  what  is  the  best 
hybrid  seed  for  their  farms.     Their  favorite  corn  project  for  club  work  is  to 
make  a  test  of  three  or  four  different  hybrids  —  and  see  which  one  is  best 
adapted  to  that  particular  farm.     Then,  after  they've  found  which  works  best  on 
a  test  plot  of  a  few  rows  —  they  know  which  one  will  give  the  best  results  in 
an  entire  field.     Very  often  the  boy's  results  will  guide  the  practice  followed 
on  the  entire  farm. 

This  business  of  hybrid  corn  is  something  1  think  I  could  get  interested 
in  myself. 

MAS3EY: 

Down  in  Mississippi  the  4-H  Club  members  have  really  taken  the  lead  in  one 
important  farm  program  —  the  one-variety  cotton  plan. 

WADLEIC-H: 

I'm  a  Yankee,  Miss  Massey.    You're  going  to  have  to  explain  this  cotton 
business  to  me,   I'm  afraid. 

MASSEY: 

Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Wadleigh  —  about  15  years  ago  the  4-H  Club  council  in 
Hinds  Coiuaty,  Mississippi,  decided  that  the  cotton  growers  of  the  south  would 
be  better  off  if  each  community  would  grow  only  one  variety  of  cotton  —  so  it 
would  be  more  uniform  —  and  easier  to  gin  and  market  and  so  on.     The  club 
members  planted  the  sane  variety.     The  next  year  a  fev/  other  counties  followed 
that  plan  —  and  the  number  has  increased  until  last  j^ear  —  77  of  the  82  counties 
in  the  state  adopted  the  one-variety  plan  for  their  4-H  cotton  projects. 

WADLEL3-II; 

Do  they  grow  just  one  variety  in  all  77  counties? 
MASSEY: 

No  —  there  are  several  different  varieties  —  but  each  one  is  best  in  that 
particular  county.     Our  State  College  assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  helps  in  choosing  the  variety  that  will 
do  the  best  for  the  soil.     The  idea  of  one  variety  for  each  community  or  co\mty 
has  spread  through  165  individual  communities  and  two  solid  counties  by  this 
time.     So  you  see  —  the  4-K  Club  members  started  something  with  their  one-variety 
idea  back  in  1923. 

KADDEELY: 

I  should  say  they  did  start  something.     In  this  case  —  the  4-H  Club  members 
were  ahead  of  the  times  —  they  were  composing  their  ovm  tune  —  and  then  playing 
it.     But  now  —  it  seems  to  me,  Miss  Hawk' —  that  you've  been  rather  silent  for 
the  last  few  minutes.    What  kind  of  a  report  can  you  give  us  on  club  work  in 
Nev/  Mexico? 
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HAWK: 

I've  really  "been  so  interested  in  what  the  others  were  saying  that  I  hadn't 
thought  much  about  "blowing  New  Mexico's  horn. 

KADDEELY : 

Well  —  if  you  don't  blov;  it  —  it  may  not  get  blown. 

HAWK: 

I'll  try  to  blow  it  pleasantly,   then.     Of  course,  we  have  all  the  regular 
projects  in  agriculture  and  homemaking  in  New  Mexico.     But  there's  one  thing 
that  we  have  probably  more  of  than  the  other  states  represented  here  today  — 
and  that's  more  of  the  wide  open  spaces. 

KADDEELY: 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  little  bluer  —  out  where  the  handclasp's  a 
little  truer  —  out  where  the  west  begins. 

HAWK: 

That's  all  true  about  the  west.    But  the  thing  I  started  to  say  was  that 
in  4-H  Club  work  —  we  like  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  the  advantage  of 
the  great  outdoors  —  and  so  almost  all  of  our  counties  have  camps  —  usually 
about  three  days  in  length  —  for  the  club  members  in  that  county. 

KADDEELY: 

Well,  cas-ping  is  lots  of  fun. 

HAWK: 

There's  plenty  of  fun,  of  course  —  at  these  4-H  camps  —  but  we  also  make 
them  educational.     There's  a  regular  program  of  instruction  at  each  camp  — 
and  this  year  there  v;ill  be  historical  pageants  presented  at  tv/o  of  the  county 
camps.     Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  costumed  as  Indians  and  as  Spanish 
explorers  —  to  make  it  as  realistic  as  possible. 

MASSEY: 

I  think  it's  grand  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  grov;  up  to  be  proud  of  their 
state  —  and  its  history. 

HAWK: 

'/i"e  feel  the  srxie  vjay  about  it  —  and  another  thing  —  the  campers  learn 
many  of  the  traditional  Indian  songs  —  chants  —  and  dances  that  have  been 
handed  down  for  centuries  by  the  Indians  out  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

KADDEELY: 

But  now  --  I'm  afraid  we  must  bring  this  conversation  to  a  close. 
PILCHARD : 

Then  I  guess  I  won' t  have  time  to  tell  you  about  the  big  increase  in  farm 
accounting  in  club  v/ork  in  Illinois  —  where  4-H  Club  boys  are  learning  to  put 
the  farm  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

MASSEY: 

I  did  want  to  tell  something  about  the  way  southern  club  members  have 
followed  the  Triple-A  program  -  in  cutting  down  on  their  cotton  growing  projects 
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MASSEY:  (Continued) 

and  increasing  such  things  as  forestry,  bahy  beef,  and  gardening  --  which  are 
just  about  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  farming  practices  of  adult 
farmers . 

KADDEELY: 

I  wouldn't  want  to  disappoint  anyone  —  and  we'll  continue  these  stories 
while  we  have  a  bite  of  lunch.     But  right  now  I  think  we're  Just  about  to  the 
end  of  our  song  —  the  song  is  ended,  but  the  melody  lingers  on  —  and  the 
melody  in  this  case  —  points  out  clearly  —  that  4-H  Club  work,  with  its 
enrollment  of  more  than  a  million  boys  and  girls  —  who  wear  the  green  four- 
leaf  clover  with  the  white  H  in  each  leaf  —  4-H  Club  work  is  definitely  in 
t\ine  with  the  times. 

We've  had  as  our  guests  four  state  leaders  of  club  work  —  Miss  Mary  Lee 
Hawk,  of  New  Mexico;  Miss  Elaine  E.  Massey,  of  Mississippi;  C.  B.  Wadleigh,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  E.  I.  Pilchard  of  Illinois. 

They've  all  been  attending  the  National  4-H  Club  camp  with  delegates  from 
their  states  —  and  they're  leaving  for  home  tonight  or  tomorrow  —  so  maybe 
you  folks  at  home  can  figure  out  about  when  to  have  that  chicken  ready  to  go 
into  the  frying  pan  —  v/hen  the  travelers  get  back  home  from  Washington. 
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i"Wood  Floors 


WALLACE  KADDERLY: 

Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  will  -r^po-i^t 
for  the  Home."    What  to  do  for  ailing  floors  ~  how  to  keep  new  floors  looking 
new  —  what  kind  of  floors  to  build  in  new  houses.     Tlieir  information  comes  from 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  ?jid  they  are  going  to  offer 
a  new  bulletin  on  wood  floors.    All  right,  Morse  ~  I  believe  you're  the  man  who 
knows  all,   sees  all,  tells  all  —  about  v/ood  floors. 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  at  least,   I'm  an  authority  on  wood  floors.  Miss 
Hemphill  has  a  list  of  questions,  and  I  have  the  answers. 

JOSEPHHIE  HEMPHILL: 

Yes,   I've  been  talking  with  friends  who  have  floor  troubles,  and  most  of 
these  questions  came  from  them.     They're  listening  for  the  answers. 

SALISBURY: 

Fine  1     Let ' s  go . 

HEM  ILL; 

The  first  question  is  this:    How  do  you  refinish  an  old  floor  that  is  badl^ 
worn,  and  badly  discolored. 

SALISBURY; 

Is  the  original  finish  oil,   shellac,  or  varnish? 
HEMPHILL: 

Varnish.    And  the  floor  is  badly  worn.     How  v;ould  you  restore  the  fine 

finish? 
SALISBURY; 

Power  sanding  is  the  answer.     The  only  way  to  restore  the  fine  finish  — 
the  most  practical  method  I  can  suggest  —  is  to  remove  the  old  finish  and  re- 
condition the  floor  by  power  sanding. 

HEMPHILL; 

Thank  you.     Second  question!     How  would  you  refinish  an  old  floor  that  is 
not  badly  worn  —  but  dirty  and  dingy  with  age. 

SALISBURY: 

Original  finish? 


(over) 
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HEM  ILL; 


Varnish. 
SALISBURY: 

If  the  floor  is  not  too  far  gone  —  if  it  has  been  kept  up  reasonatly ' 
well  —  then  you  can  take  off  the  varnish  with  a  liquid  remover. 

HEIffHILL : 

A  liquid  remover.     Your  information  comes  too  late  for  this  particular 
case.     My  friend  has  already  tried  to  remove  the  varnish  with  a  powder  —  dis- 
solved in  water.     It  didn't  work. 

SALISBURY; 

I'm  sorry  to  say  she  did  the  wrong  thing.     Don't  use  varnish-removers  in 
powder  form  —  and  don't  use  alkaline  solutions  in  water. 

HEmnLL: 

But  a  liquid  remover's  all  right. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  if  you  follow  directions.     That's  important.     Next  question  —  Say! 
Doesn't  any  one  want  to  knox7  how  to  remove  oil  or  shellac  from  an  old  floor? 
I  know  all  ahout  that,  too . 

HEMPHILL : 

Sorry.     No  "body  asked  me  that.    But  somehody  does  want  to  know  how  to  care 
for  a  wood  floor  with  a  fine  finish. 


SALISBURY: 

In  the  first  place  —  tell  her  never  to  scruh  the  floor  with  water. 
HEMPHILL: 

She'll  like  you  for  saying  that.     She  hates  to  scruh  floors. 
SALISBURY: 

You  tell  her  that  for  routine  cleaning,  a  v/ood  floor  with  a  fine  finish 
needs  only  dry  mopping,  or  sweeping.    Does  she  like  to  sweep? 

HEMPHILL : 

She'd  rather  mop. 

SALISBURY; 

You  tell  her  to  use  a  dry  mop  made  of  soft  cotton.     And  keep  it  damp . 
Use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  kerosene  and  one  part  paraffin  oil. 

HEMPHILL : 

Please  say  that  again.     Floor  mop  of  soft  cotton  —  dampened  with  — 
SALISBURY: 

Kerosene,   three  parts.     Paraffin  oil,  one  part. 
HEKgHILL : 

(How'd  you  spell  paraffin  nowadays.) 
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SALISBURY: 

TOh  —  the  way  you  have  it  there's  all  right.) 
HEMPHILL: 

TLooks  peculiar.)    When  the  mop  gets  dirty,  should  I  wash  it  out  in  hot 
soap  suds? 

SALISBURY: 

Do  just  that  ~  and  then  let  it  dry  —  and  then  dampen  it  again  with 
kerosene  and  paraffin  oil.     (You  seem  to  know  something  about  floor  mops.) 

HEMPHILL: 

I  do.    And  I  can  tell  you  something,  Professor.     Sometimes,  in  muddy 
weather,  there  are  patches  of  dirt  that  won't  give  in  to  a  cotton  floor  mop.  You 
may  as  well  "be  practical. 

SALISBURY: 

There's  no  one  more  Practical  than  I  am.     'To  remove  patches  of  dirt  from 
your  floor,  rub  them  lightly  with  fine  steel  wool  moistened  with  turpentine. 

HEMPHILL; 

Fine  steel  wool,  moistened  with  turpentine. 

SALISBURY: 

That' s  right. 

HEMPHILL: 

Thank  you  kindly.    Now  —  we'll  leave  the  old  floors.    And  you  can 
address  your  remarks  to  friends  of  nine  in  Chevy  Chase,  who've  bought  a  lot. 
They're  going  to  build  a  house  next  year,  if  nothing  untoward  happens. 

SALISBURY; 

I  shall  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  they  get  a  copy  of  the  new  bulletin 
now  being  prepared  by  the  Porest  Products  Laborator:/-,  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
The  title  of  this  bulletin  —  in  full  —  will  be  "The  Selection,  Installation, 
Finish,  and  Maintenance  of  Wood  Floors  for  Dwellings."    However,  knov;ing  your 
liking  for  brevity  —  I  suppose  you ' d  call  it  — 

HEMPHILL: 

I'd  knock  off  eight  —  I'd  knock  off  nine  of  those  words,  and  call  it 
"Wood  Floors." 

SALISBTO; 

/Jl  right  —  so  be  it.     "Wood  Floors."     This  bulletin  will  contain  55  pages 
of  information  and  illustrations.     There'll  be  a  section  on  the  sub-floor. 

HEI.THILL : 

Isn't  that  something  rather  new? 

SALlS^ll".: 

'^J"-y  —  yes.     I  don't  suppose  up  to  30  years  ago  hoiise  plans  included  sub- 
floors.    But  nowadays,  for  the  better  type  of  house  —  the  plans  call  for  sub- 
floors  as  a  matter  of  course.     They  make  a  house  warmer,  and  the  finish  floor 
stronger.    Also,  a  sub-floor  greatly  reduces  the  nail  movement. 
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HE?£PHILL: 

What  does  that  mean? 

SALISBURY:  '      '  ' 

Ever  hear  a  floor  squeak? 

HEMILL: 

Yes. 

SALISBUHY; 

Well,  if  you  have  e  sub-floor,  there's  less  nail  movement  —  therefore, 
less  squeaking. 

HEMPHILL; 

I  see.    Hail  movement,  when  translated,  means  squeaks. 
SALISBURY; 

Exactly.     The  suh-floor  serves  as  a  temporary  floor  while  you're  "building 
the  house,  and  it  makes  a  safe  wo rking  surface  for  carpenters  and  mechanics. 
You  needn't  lay  the  finish  :.;"ioor  —  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  shouldn'  t  be  laid  — 
till  all  the  plastering  and  other  finishing  ?/ork  are  done.     In  the  new  bulletin 
on  wood  floors,  there's  more  information  on  this  subject. 

HEI^gHILL: 

This  is  one  new  bulletin  I  haven't  seen  even  in  page  proof. 


SALISBURY; 

Well,  you  too  Vi/ill  have  to  send  to  Madison  for  a  copy. 
HEICPHILL ; 

I'll  do  that.     If  you  were  building  a  new  floor  in  an  old  house  —  I 

suppose,  naturally,  you'd  use  the  old  floor  as  a  sub-floor. 


SALISBURY: 

Absolutely.     Of  course  the  old  f],oor  should  be  made  tight  and  level. 
That  means  you'll  have  to  shorten  the  doors  a  little  —  and  take  off  the  shoe 
moulding,  and  then  nail  it  in  place  again.     In  the  new  floor  —  the  strips 
should  run  at  right  angles  to  those  in  the  old  one.    All  this  will  be  explained 
in  the  bulletin,  explained  and  illustrated. 

HEMILL: 

What  else  is  explained  and  illustrated? 
SALISBURY; 

Eor  one  thing,   the  finish  floor.     The  kind  of  v/ood  to  use  —  hardwood 
or  softwood. 

HEMPHILL : 

Will  you  tell  us  about  hardwood  flooring?     I  know  that  oak  and  maple 
are  used  the  most. 


SALISBURY: 

That's  right.    What  wood  ranks  next  —  after  oak  and  maple? 
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HEMPHILL: 

Beech? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  along  with  "birch,  llow  as  for  oak  —  in  this  country  v;e  have  some 

twenty  different  kinds  —  used  in  commercial  lumher.    About  half  are  red  oaks 
and  the  rest  are  white . 

HEIffHILL: 

"iThich  one's  cheaper? 

SALISBURY: 

As  a  general  rule,  red-oak  flooring  is  cheaper.     It's  more  uniform  in 
color,  and  easier  to  finish.    But  there's  not  much  difference  —  "both  red  and 
white  oak  make  very  satisfactory  floors.     The  choice  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion . 

HEMILL: 

Like  eggs?    Some  people  want  brown- shell  eggs  —  some  want  white. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  yes.     In  both  instances,  it's  a  matter  of  opinion. 

HEMPHILL : 

^.Tiat  about  maple  flooring? 

SALISBURY: 

Hard  maple  wears  well,     it's  heavy,   strong,  hard,   stiff  —  and  it  takes 
an  excellent  finish. 

HEMPHILL : 

And  now  the  soft  woods. 

SALISBURY: 

Soft  woods  commonly  used  in  floors  are  Southern  pine,  Douglas  fir, 
western  hemlock,  Vrestern  larch,  Western  red  cedar,  redwood,  and  Southern  cypress. 
Three  of  these  are  compa.ratively  softer  than  the  others. 

HENiPHILL: 

T/hich  three. 

SALISBURY: 

Western  red  cedar,  redwood,  and  Southern  cypress.     They  dent  easily  and 
they're  easily  marred.    But  —  they  are  highly  resistant  to  decay. 

HEIfl^HILL: 

Then  they'd  be  good  for  porches. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  flooring  made  from  these  woods  is  used  chiefly  for  porches  — where 
the  wood  is  exposed  to  the  weather.    You  understand  I'm  leaving  out  a  great  many 
details  —  because  interested  builders  will  want  the  bulletin. 


HEIvgHILL: 

You're  just  giving  us  a  synopsis. 
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SALISBURY: 

Yes.     But  I'd  like  to  say  something  about  laying  the  finish  floor.  In 
the  first  place,  high  grade  flooring  costs  money.     It  leaves  the  factory  as  a 
carefully  manufactured  product,   shipped  in  closed  "box  cars.     That  flooring  de- 
serves careful  treatment,  from  the  dealer,  the  truckman,  the  man  who  lays  the 
floor  in  your  house.     Jive  simple  rules  cover  the  handling  of  floor  lumber,  and 
the  rules  are  in  the  bulletin.     Next  question? 

HEMPHILL; 

How  can  you  keep  floors  from  buckling? 
SALISBURY; 

Floors  will  not  buckle,  if  the  wood  has  been  properly  seasoned,  and  if 
you  follow  the  five  handlin/5  rules  I  mentioned,  and  if  the  floor  is  installed 
properly. 

But  all  this  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  bulletin.  And  as  soon 
as  it's  ready,  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  inquiring  builder  who  writes  to  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

HELIPHILL ; 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Salisbury,  on  behalf  of  all  v;omen  who  like  to  live  in  a 
house  v;ith  good  floors  —  and  no  "nail  movement." 

SALISBURY; 

"Squeaks"  to  you.  Miss  Hemphill.     I'm  afraid  you  can't  talk  the  builder's 
language. 

KALDEHLY; 

Squeaks  or  nail  movement  —  J_  v/ant  a  copy  of  that  bulletin. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,   send  in  your  name,  Wallace,  and  your  address,   to  the  Eorest  Products 
Laboratory,  liladison,  Wisconsin.     They  tell  me  it  may  be  a  few  weeks  yet  before 
the  bulletin  is  off  the  press,  but  —  remember  that  old  Chinese  proverb  —  First 
come,  first  served. 

KADDEELY: 

My  order  goes  off  tonight  —  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Ivladison, 
Wisconsin,  for  a  copy  of  "Wood  Floors." 
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FOOD  POISOimTG  —  K0I7  TO  PESVEHT  IT 

A  r^idio  conservation  "between  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of 
Infornation,  and  Josephine  Honphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Departnent  of 
Agriculture,  broadcast  during  the  Department  period  of,  the  National  Tarn 
and  Hone  Hour  Tuesday',  June  28,  by  a  network  of  90  stations  associated 
viith  the  ITational  Broadcasting  Conpany.  •'     AUb  i  '•J- 

In.  S.  Departmani  of  /-jji- ■•' 
z:^::::^^:::^^^-"-"- —  

Today  Josephine  He.iphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  wijl  give  us  a  report 
on  food  poisoning,  and  how  to  prevent  it.     A  tinely  topic  —  for  it's  in 
the  good  old  suiner  tine  that  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  occur  most  often. 
By  the  way,  Josephine,  is  there  any  play-acting  today? 

JOSEPH  I liE  HSIviPHILL: 

T7hy,  just  as  you  like.     Surel     I'n  willing. 

:.IORSS  SALISBURY: 

.Uo  play  acting  I 

HK^HILL: 

I  wanted  I/Iorse  to  play  the  hero.     The  Man  Who  Was  Poisoned  by  a 
Crean  Puff. 

SALISBURY; 

And  I  objected.    Wlmt's  nore  I  refused  the  role.     Turned  it  down  —  flat. 

iCADDERLY : 

Why  did  you  turn  it  down? 

SALISBURY: 

(Waiting  for  a  better  offer.)    Wallace,  have  you  ever  suffered  fron 
food  poisoning?  "  . 

KADDSPIiY: 

Once, 

he:.iphill  : 

Then  you  know  it  isn't  fatal.     ITot  ordinary  food-poisoning, 
SALISBURY: 

Uo,  not  fatal.     I  was  just  to  lie  there,  suffering  —  till  the  doctor 

car.ie. 

HEi.'iPHILL: 

Wallace,  you  were  to  be  the  doctor. 

XADDERLY: 
I? 

EEL'IPHILL: 

Yes. 


SALIS3UHY: 

Alio.  Josejohine  was  to        the  one  ivho  cooked  the  dish  that  was  served 
to  i.ie  that  cav.sed  the  a,ttack  of  food  poisoning. 

IiADDEPiY: 

Liaises  it  pretty  hard  on  Josephine, 

HEIffHILL  ; 

Oh,  I  didii' t  do  it  on  purpose.     I  just  nade  up  sone  nice  crcan  filling, 
and  left  it  on  the  kitchen  talolc,  in  a  wo,rr.i  roon,  on  a  very  hot  day. 

Kiu)DE?LY:  ■ 

Jo,  you  left  the  filling  for  the  crean  puffs  in  a  hot  kitchen  —  all 

day? 

HEI/IPEILL: 

All  day  long.     Of  course  it  should  .have  been  in  the  ice  "box. 
SALISBURY: 

And  then  I  was  to  cone  along,  see  the  crean  puffs  —  and  eat  one, 
ITo  —  I  helicvc  the  plan  was  I'd  eat  two  or  three  —  just  to  nake  sure  I 
got  thoroxighly  poisoned. 

HEi,lPHILL : 

(Oh  no,  Morse.     It  tal:cs  only  a  very  snail  hit  to  do  the  work.) 
You  see,  Wallo.ce  —  it  often  happens  in  real  life  —  the  crean  puffs  looked 
good,  snelled  good,  and  they  tasted  —  siraply  divine.    .How  was  I.Iorse  to  know 
they  were  contaninated. 

KADDEELY: 

You  nean  there  wasn' t  a  sign  of  srjoilage  when  he  ate  the  crean  puffs. 

HEiiPHILL; 

1^0 1  a  single  sign, 

KADDEELY: 

Clothing  to  warn  hin  they  were  spoiled. 

HElvIPEILL: 
1^0  , 

SALISBURY: 

Certainly  notl     Or  I  v/ouldn' t  have  eaten  'em.       I'm  not  that  queer  — 
even  in  a  play.    And  then  I,  poor  wretch  after  I  ate  the  crean  puffs,  I  was 
to  go  hone,  and  feel  niserablc.    As  soon  as  the  "bacteria  in  those  cream 
puffs  got  in  their  deadly  work  — 

HELiPEILL:  ■.     * ' 

Skip  that  scene!  Curtainl 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  as  soon  as  I  was  ahlo,  I  was  to  stagger  to  the  telephone  and 
call  the  doctor.     You.     Doctor  Kaddcrly,  II, D, 
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KADDEHLY: 

And  I  v;r',s  to  rush  out  and  put  an  end  to  your  suffering;. 
SALISSURY: 

That  v;a5  the  idoa.     And  even  thou.gh  I.Iiss  Honphill  says  ordinary  food 
poisoning  is  hardly  ever  fatal  —  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  observation 
it's  just  about  as  agonizing,  while  it  lasts,  as  anything  you  can  inagine, 

KZI'.I'HILL: 

His  imagination's  too  good.     That's  why  he  refused  to  play  the  hero, 
KADDERLY: 

Well  now, look  here,  Jo.    Understand  I'm  not  cri ticizing  your  dramatic 
efforts  —  but  it  seems  to  me  _I  would  have  been  the  hero. 

iiiii  ZPi'.i.LL ; 

You? 

KADDEHLY : 

■Tasn't  _!  the  one  who  came  to  the  rescue? 
HEI.IPHILL : 

Oh  yes,  but  it's  all  in  the  day's  work  for  the  doctor.     In  real  life 
isn't  it  always  the  patient  who  turns  out  to  be  the  hero? 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine,  if  we  had  gone  through  ".vith  that  sketch,  you' d  have  been 
in  for  a  good  lcct\arc  frora  somebody  —  as  The  Woman  Who  Didn't  Know  Any 
Better  than  to  make  a  ciista,rd  mixture,  and  then  leave  it  outside  the  ice 
box,  in  a  -.varm  kitchen,  all  day  long.     That's  —  why  that's  criminal. 

HEI.IPHILL : 

I  know  it.    Maybe  the  District  Health  Authorities  would  have  been 

called  in  to  investigate,  Rcmcnber  here  in  T7ashington  last  summer,  v/hen 

several  people  had  to  go  to  the  hospital? 

SALISBIHY: 

Yes  —  we  nad  a  very  serious  outbrealc  of  food  poisoning.     Caused  by 
chocolate  eclairs,  wasn't  it? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Yes. 

SALISBURY: 

But  we  won't  have  another  outbreak  like  that  one,  if  the  District 
Health  Au.thorities  can  prevent  it.    Last  week  Health  Officer  Dr.  George  C. 
Ruhland  issued  a  warning,  to  the  baJcers,  to  be  extremely  careful  during  the 
summer, 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Llorsc,  I  called  on  Doctor  Ruhland,  to  get  a  copy  of  that  warning. 
Here  it  is.     Thought  you  might  like  to  see  it. 
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SALISBURY: 

Good  v7orkl   .  ■ 
HlIvIPHILL : 

Those  rules,  of  course,  were  made  for  comncrcial  "baicerics,  "but  look 
iicrc  —  Sec  hovi  v/cll  they  a.pply  to  hovne  kitchens,  too. 

SM:ISBURY: 

This  looks  like  sound  advice,  for  anyljody  \7ho  cooks. 

HEivI^HILL : 

Uill  you  read  the  warning? 

SALISBURY: 

"Any  person  suffering  from  sore  throat,  respiratory  infection  or  any 
open  sore  or  infection  of  the  tody,  csTjecially  on  the  hands  or  fingers, 
should  not  "be  allo\7od  to  prepare  or  handle  "bakery  goods.   .  .    Each  "baker 
should  T/ash  hands  thorovghly.   .   .  Special  attention  should  "be  given  to 
thoroughly  cleansing  and  disinfecting  utensils.     Throw  away  utensils  that 
are  cracked,  chipped,  deeply  scratched  —  or  any  kitchen  appliance  that 
is  hard  to  clean," 

HS'IPHILL: 

Good  rules  to  hang  in  the  kitchen.     Read  on. 
SALISBURY: 

"Prepare  cream  products  in  clean  vessels,  and  keep ';thein  cool.   .  . 
The  filling  for  eclairs,  custards,  pies,  and  so  forth  sho"uld  "be  cooked 
sufficiently  to  destroy  harmful  "bacteria,  and  cooled  rapidly  to  a  temperature 
of  45  degrees  or  "below.     This  refrigeration  applies  also  to  filled  shells." 

HSIvIPHILL: 

In  other  words,  keep  your  cream  puffs  in  the  ice-box.     Read  on. 
SALISBUHY: 

"Remcm"ber  that  egg  fillings,  custards,  and  so  forth,  are  more  perish- 
a"ble  than  most  foods,  and  if  contaminated,   they  may  cause  serious  illness," 
And  what' s  this? 

HEI/IPHILL: 

That's  the  card  the  Health  Department  suggests  should  "be  given  to  each 
person,  to  every  customer,  who  "buys  pastries.    Read  it, 

SALISBURY: 

Take  IJoticc. 

This  product  contains  custard. 
Use  the  first  day  of  purchase. 
Keep  in  refrigerator  until  eaten. 

Now  didn't  I  read  —  somewhere  —  the  American  Institute  of  Baking 
advocates  pasteurization  of  custard  products. 
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HSI'iPHILL: 

Yes,  you  did  read  that.    By  pasteurization,  they  mean  reheating, 

in  an  ovo;;:,  in  a  'orotected  pan,  for  not  less  than  20  minutes,  at  a  temperature 

of  not  loss  than  425  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

SALISBURY: 

Ordinary  f ood-poi soning  iDactcria  couldn't  stand  that  combination 
'  HEI;I'HILL: 

Indeed  noti     Of  coui'se  that  applies  to  commercial  pastries. 
SAIISBURI  : 

But  home-cooked  pastries  cause  a  lot  of  trouble. 
HEMILL: 

They  do.    Federal  authorities  liave  just  investigated  two  outbrcalcs. 
One  —  as  so  often  happens  —  came  when  the  weather  changed  suddenly  from 
cool  to  hot.     Cream  puffs  were  responsible.     They  were  made  one  evening, 
held  over  night,  without  refrigeration,  and  put  on  sale  the  next  day.  This 
was  an  unusually  severe  outbreak.    One  of  the  victims  died. 

SALIS5UP.Y: 

And  the  other  outbreak? 

HEIvIPKILL : 

There  was  a  spelling  bee,  in  a  country  school,  and  of  course  a  fine 
dinner  was  prepared  for  everybody.  More  than  one  hundred  people  were  illt 
after  that  dinner, 

SALISBURY: 

And  the  guilty  food? 

HEI.IPHILL : 

Home-made  salad  dressing.    Iviade  on  Friday,  kept  in  a  closed  container, 
at  room  temperature,  until  Saturday.     Fortunately,  everybody  got  v;cll. 

SALISBURY: 

How  many  cases  of  food  poisoning  did  the  federal  authorities  — 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  —  investigate  last  year. 

HELIPKILL: 

Kearly  seventy.     Six  of  these  were  small  epidemics  —  at  a  labor 
camp,  picnic,  ITational  Guard  encampment,  hospital,  high  school,  hone  for 
the  aged. 

SALISBURY: 

I'any  people  involved? 

HE.IPHILL : 

Yes,  groups  of  people  —  from  20  to  90. 
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SAII SEUHY : 

Doesn't  your  friend  Doctor  Hunter,   in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, say  that  nany  cases  of  food-poisoning  could  \>e  prevented,  if  house- 
wives followed  the  rules? 

HEIIPKILL: 

He  does  say  that.     He  says  --  as  we  all  know  --  that  "bacteria  v;hich 
infect  food  are  found  everywhere.     They  like  custards  and  picnic  foods  — 
salads,  sandwiches  —  especially  if  these  foods  are  stacked  in  a  warm  place. 
They  like  lef t-Qvers  —  .noist,  cooked,  left-overs,  nade  with  nilk,  eggs, 
neat,  fish. 

SALISBURY: 

What  should  you  do  with  left-overs? 

HEIiPHILL: 

Put  then  in  dry,  covered  dishes.     Chill  the  food  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  kee-p  it  in  the  ice  "box,  or  in  the  cold  store  room.     In  hot 
weather,  left-overs  should  always  he  thoroughly  heated,  or  hoiled,  "before 
they're  served  again. 

SALISBURY: 

Warming-up  is  not  enough, 

HEiv'IPHILL: 

Ko,  warning-up  may  even  increase  the  danger.     You  know  why, 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  it  raises  the  temperature  to  a  point  favora"ble  to  the  g rowth 
of  "bacteria,  "but  not  high  enough  to  destroy  then, 

HEL'iPHILL: 

That's  right.     And  before  we  sign  off  —  I'd  like  to  remind  every- 
body concerned  —  there's  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  "Care  of  Food  in  the  Hone," 
A  good  addition  to  the  kitchen  library, 

KADDEELY: 

Thank  you.  Miss  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Salisbury.     And  let  mc  tell  you 
something,  Morse,     I  agree  with  you  —  food  poisoning  is  one  of  the  most 
agonizing  —  one  of  the  most  excruciatingly  painful  —    Well,  I  won't  go 
into  that  now.    But  my  one  experience  was  enough  to  satisfy  nc, 

SALISBURY: 

Was  it  "something  you  et"? 

KADDEELY: 

Something  I  drank.  It  was  clam  broth.  Wc  had  some  left  over,  .  • 
Put  it  in  a  thermos  bottle,  ,  .  Well,  I  hadn't  read  "Care  of  Food  in  the 
Home,"  but  I  learned  my  lesson, 

KEivIPHILL: 

You  learned  it  the  hard  way,  Mr,  Kadderly,  So  did  I.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Mr.  Salisbury's  the  only  one  of  us  hero  who  has  not  had  food-poisoning. 
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SALISBURY: 

I '.I  an  c-ccption  to  the  rule  —  and  I  hope  I  stay  that  way. 
KADDEELY: 

I  hope  you  do.  Once  again,  Farn  and  Hone  friends,  any  one  who  needs 
a  copy  of  "Care  of  Food  in  the  Hor.ie,"  nay  got  a  copy  from  the  Dcpartncnt  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C, 
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EROSION  CONTROL  ON  THE  NEW  JERSEY  COASTAL  PLAIN 


A  radio  conversc?.tion  between  Dr.  Linwood  L.  Lee,  State  Coordinator, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Jacob  G-  Lipman,  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Henry  'Sargent  and  John  Dreyer, 
New  Jersey  farmers,  over  station  ¥JZ  and  a  coast  to  coast  network  of  NBC 
stations,  11:45  to  12:00  o'clock  Eastern  Standa 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  June  29,  1938. 


rd/Time,  during  the  National 


Announcer: 


Here  we  are  in  New  York  for  a  view  today  of  one  of  the 

most  intensive  farming  sections  in  the  United  States  —  the 
truck  farming  area  of  the  New  Jersey  coastal  plain,  an  area 
that  produces  vegetables  for  the  millions  of  people  in  the 
New  York  .^nd  Philadelphia  metropolitan  centers.    Farmers  of 
the  co.zstal  plain  have  a  very  special  problem  of  soil  erosion 
To  find  out  how  they  are  meeting  this  problem,  we  turn  to  Dr. 
Linwood  L.  Leo,  who  is  State  Coordinator  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  New  Jersey.    Dr.  Lee   


Dr.  Lee:        Good  morning,  Farm  and  Home  friends.     I  may  as  well  say  in 
beginning  that  I  asn  here  today  mainly  to  get  sornebody  else 
to  do  most  of  the  work.    First,  I  want  to  call  on  Dr.  Ja.cob 
G.  Lipman,  Lirc-ctor  of  the  Nevvf  Jersey  A,5ri cultural  Experiment 
Station.    Many  of  70U  know  Dr.  Lipman,  and  most  of  you  know 
that  he  is  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  agricultural 
scientists. 

Dr.  Lipmrm,  please  tell  the  Farm  and  Home  folks  something  about 
the  coastal  plain  section,  and  bring  out,  if  you  v.dll,  the  back- 
ground of  its  present  serious  erosion  problems. 

Dr.  Lipman:  The  land,  the  sea  and  the  air  are  in  motion,  and  time  is  the 

yardstock  by  which  the  motion  is  measured.    Water  and  air  moving 
from  the  sea  over  the  land  cause  it  to  change  its  contours.  A 
part  of  this  change  is  labelled  water  and  vand  erosion. 

The  process  of  erosion  is  not  hard  to  understand.    Just  as 
currents  of  wa.ter  and  air  vary  in  velocity,  so  does  the  size 
of  the  soil  particles  vvhich  they  v/ill  move.    Caressing  vdnds 
and  murmuring  brooks  on  the  one  hand  and  te?,ring  torrents  and 
shrieking  hurricanes,  on  the  other,  are  a  part  of  the  sifting 
process.    The  finest  particles  of  dust,  the  fragments  of  earth 
that  we  call  clay  and  silt,  or  other  bits  of  broken  rock,  be 
they  fine  sand,  course  sand  or  gravel  are  all  material  for 
soil  building.     The  material  is  sifted  by  fresh  and  salt  water, 
by  land  and  sea  breezes.     Soils  are  born  of  this  sifting  pro- 
cess.   Layers  of  clay,  silt,  san^  and  gravel  are  deposited, 
moved  again,  sorted  over  again,  polished  and  ground  and  spread 
out  in  off-shore  waters. 


(over ) 
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Dr.  Lipman  (cont'd): 

Thus  is  the  coastal  plain  "born.     It  rises  and  sinks.     From  con 
to  eon  it  is  sea  bottom  and  dry- land,  the  anchorage  of  green 
plants  or  the  floor  on  viiich  sea  mud  and  slime  are  deposited. 

Stretching  from  Southern  New  England  to  Florida  these  Coastal 
Plain  soils  usually  slope  gently  to  the  sea.     They  are  subject 
to  much  change  "because  of  their  location  and  character.  Since 
rock  decay  and  the  'sortrng  of  rock  fragments  never  stop,  soil 
formation  and  soil  deterioration  go  on  indefinitely.     Soil  parti- 
cles break  up  into  smaller  fragments,  the  finest  pa.rticles  move 
downward  and  are  held,  as  in  a  filter,  in  the  subsoil.     This  ex- 
plains to  us  vhy  subsoils  are  usually  of  a  finer  texture  than 
the  soils  above  them.. 

Some  of  the'  soil  material  is  dissolved  by  water  in  its  dovmward 
course.     This  is  described  as  soil  leaching.     Thus  soils  change 
chemically,     as  well  as  physically.     They  grov;  older  cand  poorer, 
except  as  skilled  management  succeeds  in  preventing  soil  im- 
poverishment.   And  so  nations  survive  as  their  soils  retain  their 
ability  to  produce  good  crops  and  to  support  normal  animals. 

Within  the  span  of  one  or  two  generations  our  soil  management 
practices  ha.ve  changed  greatly.     In  the  northeastern  states  farm 
animals  and  city  work  horses  have  decreased  in  numbers.     The  sup- 
ply of  animal  mar.ure  is  becoming  more  and  more  limited.  Soil 
organic  matter  is  being  rapidly  depleted,     especially  in  areas 
\'tiere  intensive  cultivation  is  practiced.     The  use  and  abuse  of 
mechanical  power  and  of  chemical  fertilizers  is    speeding  up  the 
loss  of  organic  matter.     This  is  not  the  fault  of  tractors  or 
of  fertilizers,  but  rather  of  the  farmer  f;jid  gardener.    As  the 
supply  of  organic  matter  decreases,  soil  structure  deteriorates. 
The  soil  becomes  less  mellow,  more  compact  and  less  able  to  ab- 
sorb water.    More  of  the  latter  runs  off  the  surface.     The  load 
of  silt  and  clay  carried  by  v.-ater  is  'ncreased,   so  is  the  extent 
of  sheet  and  gully  erosion. 

■  From  the  historic?-l  point  of  view,  we  have  lived  through  a  per- 
iod of  extravagance  in  dealing  v.ith  our  soil  resources.  Having 
done  much  harm  to  our  soils,  having  lost  much  of  our  soil  wealth, 
having  converted  good  and  medium  quality  land  into  marginal  and 
sub -marginal  land,  v/e  arc  now  av;ake  to  the  fact  that  we  have  on 
our  hands  a  serious  social  as  well  as  economic  problem.  In 
respect  to  our  population,  the  railroads  and  highways  correspond 
to  v;ater  and  wind.    They  are  the  channels  along  which  the  tides 
of  migration  move  as  did  also  the  wealth  created  in  the  country 
and  dissipated  in  the  city. 

Wiat  are  we  to  do  about  it?     The  answer  is  not  so  difficult,  but 
the  application  of  it  nay  call  for  far-reaching  changes  in  our 
attitude  toward  life  and  toward,  our  neighbors.    A  process  of  con- 
serving and  building  is  not  always  along  the  path  of  ease  and 
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Dr.  Liprr.an  (cont'd): 

confort.    T(7e  kmw  that  wo  can  stop  the  destructive    action  of 
i7?.t.;r  ?.id  air  "by  anchoring  our  soils  with  the  aid  of  organic 
raatter,  line,  fertilizer,  hotter  tillage,  hetter  drainage,  crop 
rotations,  and  effective  plant  covers.    Vve  know  that  our  live- 
stock economy  can  he  r.odified  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  of  the  famer's  pockethook*  ;  We  knov;  how  to  save  our 
soils.    Federal,  state  and  local  a^gencios  ha.ve  made  us  familiar 
with  methods  of  soil  conservation,.    We  have  -now  cone  to  the 
point  v.here  wo  can  and  will  work  together  for  the  conservation 
of  our  agricultural  and  national  resources. 


Dr.  Lee:        Thank  you,  Dr.  Lipnan,  I'd  just  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  - 
Did  you  realize  a  few  years  ago    just  what  was  talcing  place 
on  those  coas-tal  plain  soils? 

Dr.  Lipman:  Dr.  Lee,  I  can  freely  admit  that  I  dicri't  rea.lizc  how  serious 
the  erosri-on  pi'Ohlem  actually  was,  because  I  know  that  you 
didn't  either.     If  I  remenhor  correctly,  you  made  a  survey  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  and  as  a  result  you  wired 
him  that  the  erosion  was  ten  times  worse  than,  you  had  thought. 

Dr.  Lee:        I  guess  "Z-  let  myself  in  for  that.     I  thank  you  again.  Doctor. 

AncL  now,  Far;-,  ajid  Home  Hour  friends,  I  want  to  present  tTO'  IMow 
Jersey  farmeis  —  and  incidentally  they  are  men  vho  di d  have  a 
preoty  good  idea  years  ago  that  something  serious  v/as  happening 
to  the  soils  on  their  farms.     Come  over  here,  Henry  Surgent  and 
say  "hello". 

Surgent:        Good  morning.  , 
Lee:  And  you  too,  John  Dreyer. 

Dreyer:  Good  :.:orning,  everybody.     I've  listen^^d  to  the  Farm  ,and  Home 

Hour  a  lot  "but  I  neve'r  had  any  idea  I'd  bo  up  here  like  tais, 
talking . 

Surgent:        Not  nervous,  a.re  you  John? 
Dreyer:  Nervous?    Ch  no  —  not  much  •  ■  ■ 

Dr.  Lee:        Mr.  Dreyer,  do  you  happen  to  know  how  long  your  land  has  been 
farmed? 


Dreyer:  Ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War.    But  I  believe  the  Surgent 

farm  dates  back  even  further  than  that,  doesn't  it  Henry? 

Surgent:        As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  the  colonists  started  farming  there 

between  1760  and  1775.    However,  it  has  been  '^hat  you  might  call 
intensively  farmed,  in  vegetables,  for  orJy  11  or  12  years,  ?jid 
I  think  the  s-ame  is  trao  of  your  far-:,  John. 
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Dreye.r:  Right. 

Dr., Lee:        How  long  have  you  men  "been  grovTing  vegetables? 

Dreyer:         My  "brother  -Gnd  I  have  tccn  truck  faming  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.    ^Before  that,  my  father,  Henry  Dreyer,  was  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  good  nan^  years. 

Dr.  Lee:        I'm  sure,  John,  that  there  are  very  few  truck  growers,  at 

least  here  in  the  eastern  states,  vho  don't  know  Henry  Dreyer. 
1^0 w,  Mr.  Surgent,  how  about  you? 

Surgent:  Well,  ny  .story  is  about  the  same  as  John's.  My  father  and  my 
uncle,  have  been  fa.rmers  for  so:ie  40  years,  and  ny  "brother  and 
I  are  carrying  on  where  they  left  off. 

Dr.  .Lee:        Nov/,  it's  possible  that  there  are  som.e  people  li stoning  in -who 
don't  know  just  what  aji  intensive  truck  farm  looks  like  and 
how  it  , operates.    Mr.  Surgent,  could  you  give  us  a  brief  des- 
cription of  your  farm? 

Surgent:        Well,   we  have  52  acres.    During  the  year  v/e  usually  gro\7  about 
35  different  crops.     Our  main  crops  are  spinach  and  lettuce. 
We  sell  most  of  our  stuff  in  the  Nev/ark  market  5?jid  in  the  metpoj" 
politan  area  of  New  York.     I  guess  that  about  tells  it. 

Dr.,  Lee:  You  might  explain  hov;  you  can  grow  35  truck  crops  in  one  year 
on  52  acres. 

Surgent:        We  do  that  by  talcing  off  three  or  four  crops  a  year.  Usually, 
we  sov/  every  month  except  October,  November  and  December,  vhich 
means  v;e  harvest  practically  ten  months  in  the  year.  Maybe 
John  can  add  so"ething  more. 

Dreyer:  I  don't  think  so,  except  that  in  order  to  get  this  number  of 

crops  off,  we  have  to  intc-rcrop.  V.hen  one- crop  gets  about  half 
matured,  we  start  sov/ing  anothwT  crop  between  the  rows. 

Lee:  Now,  let's  get  dovm  to  the  erosion  picture.    One  reason  viiy 

some  of  us  dicji't  recognize  the  problem  earlier  is  that  we 
couldn't  quite  believe  that  such  serious  erosion  could  take 
place  on  such  gentle  slopes.  'I'ihat  degree  slopes. do  j-ou  have-on 
your  farm,  Mr.  Dreyer. 

Dreyer:  The  slopes  on  our  farm  vary  from  ifo  to  6^  —  that  is,  '±Lere  we 

had  erosion. 

Lee:  Mr.  Surgent?  _  ■  ■• 

Surgent:        Our  slopes  range  from  Sf^.to  5^. 

Dr.  Lee:        By  Zfo  slope,  you  mean  a  fall  of  three  feet  in  every  100  feet. 
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Surgent:     Yes  sir.    Ana  if  you  don't  think  such  gentle  slopes  can  v^-ash 
you  should  have  seen  our  farn  a  few  years  ago. 

Dr.  Leo:     Tell  us  about  it. 

Surgent:     TiVell,  there's  a  pretty  good  sized  watershed  about  our  farn 

buildings  and  six  years  ago  it  was  pretty  badly  gullied.  In 
fact,  vhcn  we  started  to  use  garden  tractors,  g\illies  were  so 
deep  in  the  spring  that  it  v/as  inpossible  to  farn  ov^r  them. 
Sone tines  silt  would  wash  dov.-n  fron  the  upper  part  of  the  water- 
shed and  cover  -^^or  cold  franes,  and  sonetines  it  conpletely 
covered  the  crops  on  the  lower  slopes. 

Dreyer:       We  had  about  the  san:G  problen  that  Henry  had.    Every  tine  we  had 
a  hard  rain  we  had  to  shovel  the  silt  away  fron  our  packing  shed 
and  we  usually  had  to  fill  up  gullies  in  the  spring  before  we 
could  farn. 

Surgent:  I  renenber  one  ti  -e  every  bit  of  the  soil  washed  off  your  potatoes 
on  that  field  baci:  of  tlie  shed. 

Dreyer:       That's  rifht.    V,*e  didn't  have  to  dig  then,  we  Just  picked  then  up 
off  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Dr.  Lee:     Q,uite  a  labor  saving  device. 

Dreyer:      Yes  sir.     If  we'd  had  a  few  nore  rains  like  tliat,  wc  wouldn't 

have  needed  any  labor  at  all;  we  vrauldn't  have  been  able  to  grow 
any  potatoes. 

Dr.  Lee:     Tell  ne,  \hcn  you  saw  things  like  that  happen,  did  you  try  to  do 
sonething  to  stop  the  washing? 

Dreyer:      Oh,  we  tried,  all  right.    TiThen  v.e  first  bought  the  farn  15  years 
ago,  we  tried  to  stop  washing  by  piling  brush  and  corn  stalks  in 
the  gullies,  and  then  scooping  the  top  soil  back  vherc  it  bclon'^ed- 
I  don't  know  how  nany  hours  vie  spent  on  this  kind  of  wrk,  but  it 
seened  to  be  a  continuous  proposition. 

Surgent:     It  was  sonething  like  wrking  left-handed,  Dr.  Lee.    you  didn't 
know    Tf/nere  to  start,  and  \±Lcn  you  did  start  you  didn't  seen  to 
get  anyii^ere.    Erosion  got  so  serious  six  years  ago  that  we  v;erc 
just  about  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  and  try  to  sell  our  farn. 

Dr.  Lee:     You're  glad  you  didn't  now? 

Surgent:    You  bet.    I  think  we've  got  sonething  nov/.    The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  shorai  us  how  v.-e  can  save  our  soil  and  still  grow  as 
nany  crops  as  ever. 

Dr.  Lee:  I  knov;  that  both  of  you  nen  have  terrace  systens.  Terraces  are  so 
brand  nev/  here  in  the  northeast  that  v^^e  wondered  hov/  farners  v.iould 
tal^e  to  then.    After  t\70  years  exi^erience,  what  do  you  think? 
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Dreyer:       Well,  on  our  farn  terracing  is  prolDably  the  r.ost  inportant  control 
neasuro.    Yi/e  had  a  sort  of  special  problem  of  c^ettin.-^  water  off 
long,  gentle  slories,  safely.     In  the  field  beyond  our  packing  shed 
there  are  several  slopes  that  alv;ays  had  gullies.     Since  v^'e  ter- 
raced these  slopes  there  hasn't  been  a  sign  of  a  gully.     I  know 
Henry  here  feels  just  as  strongly  about  terraces  as  I  do. 

Surgent:     That's  one  thing  John  and  I  don't  argue  about.         brother  and  I 
have  a  small  farr.  and  of  course  we  have  to  produce  intensively. 
Our  problem  was  to  work  out  a  method  whereby  every  acre  co-old  be 
cropped.    We  do  have  one  field  strip  cropped,  but  terraces  seem  to 
be  the  main  practical  control  measure.     The  only  land  ije  don't 
crop  now  is  the  terrace  outlet  a,nd  this  is  an  old  gully  that  we 
couldn't  cross  mth  machinery,  anyway. 

Dr.  Lee:     All  right,  your  terraces  and  other  soil  saving  measures  seen  to  be 
doing  the  job.    ITow,  how  about  your  farming  operations?    Do  you 
have  any  trouble  plowing  and  cultivating  on  terraces? 

Surgent:     No  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  just  as  easy  to  cultivate  on  the 
contour  as  any  other  way.     I  can't  see  much  difference,  except  that 
we  do  have  a  few  short  rows  now  —  and  that's  a  minor  inconvenience. 

Dreyer:      Henry,  I'd  go  even  a  little  farther  than  you  do.     I'd  say  that 
cultivating  on  the  contour  is  even  more  convenient  than  the  old 
way  —  except,  as  you  say,  in  the  few  cases  whore  we  have  point  rov/s. 
We  carry  on  our  operations  with  the  same  equipment  we  have  always 
used,  and  the  sar.e  help,  and  we  haven't  had  any  trouble  vhatever. 
We  like  contour  cultivation,  vdth  terraces,  better  than  cultivating 
square  fields  b.Dcaase  it  gives  us  long  rows  Vvlth  no  hills  to  travel 
up  and  down. 

Surgent:     I'll  go  along  vdth  you  there.     In  fact,  I  think  the  big  advantage 
is  that  we  don't  have  any  up  and  down  hill  work  to  do.    We  can 
travel  the  same  speed  all  the  time  v/ith  the  tractor  and  never  have 
to  unhook  part  of  the  equipment. 

, Dr.  Lee:     Could  you  give  us  an  example,  Mr.  Surgent? 

Surgent:     Well,  when  we  used  to  farm,  up  and  dovm  hill,   sometimes  v/e  had  to 

stop  and  unhook  the  harrow  from  behind  the  disk  when  we  started  up- 
grade.    The  additional  draft  would  cause  the  tractor  to  dig  into 
the  sandy  soil. 

Dr.  Lee:     I  see.    Now,  just  one  more  question  -  about  fertilizer.     I  know 
you  use  a  lot  of  it. 

Surgent:     I'll  say  we  do.     On  our  52  acres  we  use  about  70  tons  of  fertilizer 
and  about  500  tons  of  m.anure  every  year.     I  guess  John  here  uses 
even  more . 


Dreyer:      About  80  tons  of  fertilizer,  and  all  the  manure  we  can  beg,  borrow 
or  steal. 
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Dr.  Lee: 

Dreyer: 
Surgent : 


Dr.  Lee: 


Wiat  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  Do  you  find  that  your  terraces  and 
your  strip  cropping  and  other  measures  have  made  any  difference  in 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  you  lose? 


Offhand,  I 


it  has,  decidedly.    Henry,  what's  your  opinion? 


I  know  that  wc  did  lost  a  lot  of  fertilizer  by  washing,  and  I  know 

we're  not  losing  much  now.     I  think  the  fact  that  we're  getting 

better  crops  nov;  is  one  good  indication  that  we  are  not  only  con- 
serving soil  bat  also  plant  food  and  moisture. 

You're  both  satisfied,   then,  that  the  soil  conservation  vrork  you 
have  done  is  not  only  effective  but  has  been  a  good  investment  from 
all  angles? 


Surgent:     I  guess  we've  made  that  plain. 
Dreyer:      I  hope  we  have. 

Dr.  Lee:  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  both  for  taking  time  off  to  come  up  here 
today.  I  thank  you  particularly  because  this  is  a  busy  season  and 
I  know  that  a  busy  season  in  the  vegetable  business  is  really  busy. 

Announcer: Farm  and  Hone  Friends,  you  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion  of 
soil  conservation  work  on  the  Nev/  Jersey  coastal  plain.  Taking 
part  in  the  discussion  were  Dr.  Linwood  L.  Lee,  New  Jersey  State 
Coordinator  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman, 
Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Henry 
Surgent,  and  John  Dreyer,  New  Jersey  farmers. 


We  take  you  now  to  Washington. 


F05ESTS-  AKD-  PLOOD  CONTROL 

A  radio  dialog  among? C.  R,  Briggs,  USDA"  Western  radio  program 
director,  William  Mcndcnhaia,  .Supervisor  of  the  Angeles  National  Forest 
and  Charles  Kraebel  of  the  'Calif oAtlii5u^JForest,; a^^  Range  Experiment  Station, 
"broadcast  from  Los  Angeles  J  (fe^igognia,  Friii'dy,  July  1,  1938,  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  jer iod,  Wa^''i6na,]f'^Parm  «.iid  Home  Hour  "by  90  stations 
associated  with  the  Nat ionJfl,..2l,oad£as ting  Company! 


— 0~ 

LOS  AI\TG5LES  AI^TNOUNCER; 

How  do  you  do  Farm  and  Homersi    We're  out  in  Los  Angeles'  near  the 
mountains  in  which  the  San  Dimas  Experimental  Forest  is  located.  The 
Forest  Service  is  studying  methods  of  managing  mountain  watersheds  on  this 
Forest,    A  few  months  ago  we  heard  about  the  great  storm  that  visited  this 
country  early  in  March  and  the  damage  they  did  to  farming  lands.     Today  we 
are  going  to  follow  back  up  the  streams  that  carried  those  floods. 

Representing  you  and  me  on  this  mental  jovirney  up  these  streams  will 
be  Cy  Briggs,  Western  Radio  Program  Director  for  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric., 
who  is  going  to  ask  the  same  questions  that  you  and  I  would  ask.     The  men 
from  the  Forest  Service  who  are  going  to  answer  those  questions  are  William 
Mendenhall,  Supervisor  of  the  Angelus  National  Forest,  and  Charles  Kraebel 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  research  v;ork  in  streamflow  and  erosion  for  the 
California  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 

Cy,  we're  all  ready  to  go, 

BRIGGS: 

Billy,  we  aren't  surprised  that  floods  do  a  lot  of  damage,  but  tell 
me  why  it  is  that  down  here  they  do  so  much  damage  in  so  short  a  time? 

ivIENDELTHALL ; 

That's  a  big  enough  question  to  start  on.     It  involves  a  lot  of  causes, 
some  of  which,  Charlie  can  explain  better  than  I,    You  probably  noticed  the 
steep  mountain  slopes  as  you  came  down  here.    Those  slopes  up  toward  Mount 
San  Antonio  above  the  San  Dimas  Experimental  Forest  average  around  35  degrees. 
That's  about  a  70  percent  slope.    Now,  Just  remember  that  highway  grades  in 
the  mountains  are  only  about  5  percent. 

Water  falling  on  these  steep  hills  starts  down  mighty  fast  and  keeps 
going  faster  unless  there  is  something  to  slow  it  up.     This  whole  mountain 
country  is  like  that —  steep  and  broken,  rijnning  up  to  elevations  of  nearly 
10,000  feet  on  many  peaks.    According  to  the  geologists,  it's  "new"  country, 
unstable  and  subject  to  heavy  erosion, 

BRIGGS; 

Well,  all  hills  are  subject  to  erosion,  aren't  they?    YHiat ' s  different 
about  these  hills? 

MmTDENHALL; 

It's  the  type  of  soil  and  rock  they're  made  of.     This  particular  soil 
goes  downhill  in  a  hurry  when  it  gets  ^et ,  unless  you  keep  it  tied  down. 


(over) 


BRIGGS: 

Tie  down  a  moiinto.ini    Khat  do  you  mean?    It  looked  to  me  as  we  came 
along  the  mouth  of  the  canyons  today  as  if  everything  on  the  slopes  had  come 
down  in  some  places, 

MEITOEI'THALL ; 

It  did,  in  some  places;  "but  in  many  more  places  it  didn't.  Charlie, 
you  have  the  figures  on  erosion,  haven't  you? 

KRAEBEL; 

Yes,  I  have.     There  are  some  good  measurements  of  the  movement  of 
soil  and  rock  from  some  of  the  watersheds.    Those  dehris  basins  we  saw  at 
the  mouths  of  canyons  today  served  several  purposes.    They  not  only  caught 
an  enormous  amount  of  dehris  and  kept  it  from  doing  damage;  they  also  gave 
us  a  chance  to  measure  the  debris,  . 

For  example,  you  remember  the  Dunsmuir  basin?     That  v/hole  watershed 
covers  only  s/lOths  of  a  square  mile  but  it  sent  down  over  105,000  cubic  yards 
of  mud  and  rocks  durin'g  the  March  storm, 

BRIGGS: 

Why  do  you  say  over  105,000?     I  thought  you  said  you  measured  it. 

KRAEBEL;  .  .  ' 

Yes,  I  did.    But  the  basin  was  completely  filled  by  the  105,000  yds. 
and  a  lot  of  debris  went  over  the  dam.    We  can  estimate  conservatively  that 
that  little  Dunsmuir  watershed  was  eroded  at  the  rate  of  at  least  125,000 
cubic  yards  per  square  mile, 

BRIGGS; 

That's  a  pretty  high  erosion  rate.    Was  it  unusual? 
KRAEBEL: 

Well,  it  has  happened  before  -  many  times  -  but  it  is  not  a  common 
occurrence.     It  depends  on  circumstances.    For  example,  it  rained  .just  as 
much  and  just  as  hard  here  on  the  Experimental  Forest,  but  erosion  from  our 
Fern  Canyon  watershed  was  only  4000  cubic  yards  per  square  mile, 

BRIGGS; 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  over  there  in  Dunsmuir  Canyon  you  got 
125,000  cubic  yards  and  in  Fern  Canyon  only  4000? 

lOlAEBEL; 

Correct! 

BRIGGS: 

Let's  see  —  4000  goes  into  125,000  about  31  times.    Can  that  be 
right,  31  times  as  much  erosion  in  Dunsmuir  as  in  Fern  Canyon? 

KRAEBEL; 

That's  right,    Now,  over  there  to  the  left,  you  can  see  the  upper 
slopes  of  Bell  Canyon,     That  canyon  was  one  of  our  v;orst  actors  a  few  years 
ago,  but  in  this  March  storm  it  gave  13,000  cubic  yards  of  debris  per  square 


mile,  or  atout  one-tenth  the  erosion  in  Dunsmuir* 
rRIGGS; 

Kerel     I'm  all  mixed  up.    I  can't  see  why  there  should  be  so  much 
difference,    Billy,  this  fellow,  Kraebel,  can't  be  right.  , 

MENDEI^HALL; 

Well,  he  is.    You  saw  for  yourself  today  what  terrific  flows  of  debris 
came  from  some  of  those  rcccntly-burned  canyons. 

BRIGGS: 

Burned  canyons?    What's  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

KRAEBEL 

You  sec,  Cy,  the  territory  from  which  we  got  such  heavy  erosion  v/as 
all  burned  either  in  1933  or  1935,    But  Fern  Canyon,  which  gave  only  4000 
yards,  hasn't  been  burned  in  more  than  50  years.     It  has  a  good  forest  cover. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bell  Canyon,  with  a  debris  flow  of  13,000  cubic  yards,  was 
burned  about  19  years  ago,  wasn't  it,.  Billy? 

IvI21vT)Ei~£ALL; 

Yes,  it  was  burned  in  1919.    And  the  soil  in  Bell  Canyon  was  left 
pretty  bare  after  that  fire.     If  this  March  storm  had  come  in  1920  it  would 
have  made  this  y<^ar's  flood  look  like  a  lawn  sprinkling  party.    Nothing  could 
have  prevented  a  major  tragedy  in  the  v;ay  of  mass  erosion.    Fortunately,  most 
of  the  mountain  lands  have  been  grov/ing  nev/  cover  since  then.    But  small 
areas  in  it  have  burned  recently,  and  there's  where  we  got  most  of  our  trouble 
this  spring, 

BRIGGS; 

Thirty  times  as  much  debris  from  recent  burns  as  from  the  land  with 

vegetation  on  it  Wait  a  minute  I     Could  that  be  what  caused  the  La 

Crescenta  tragedy  in  1934? 

KRABSL; 

Exactly  1    And  tha.t  La  Crescenta  flood  was  what  started  the  building 
of  the  debris  basins  we've  been  talking  about.    Those  basins  saved  the  cities 
a  tremendous  amount  of  damage  in  this  year's  floods, 

BRIGGS: 

What  happens  when  a  basin  gets  full?    It's  no  good  then,  is  it,  for 
stopping  debris  flows? 

KFJLSBEL; 

^:oi     It's  not.     The  basin  must  be  cleaned  out  and  it  costs  p.bout  20  cent 
a  cubic  yard  to  remove  the  mud  and  rock. 

BRIGGS: 

That  mecjis,  lot  me  see,  for  the  Dunsmuir  Canyon  v/ith  its  105,000 
cubic  yards  of  debris,  it  must  have  cost  about  $20,000  to  clean  it  out,  and 
that  eroded  stuff  came  from  one  square  mile  of  burned  area.    That  right? 
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KRAEBEL:  •        '  ' 

(interjects  with  Mendenhall)     That's  rightl 

IvffllDEMALL:  ■ 

Correct,  But  if  the  flood -got  aWay  and  knocked  out  some  "bridges  or 
destroyed  a  few  hundred  homes,  it  would  cost  even  more  before  it  finally 
settled  down.    You  can  always  figure  that  flood  debris  will  set-tie  some 
place  where  it  will  Tdo  most  expensive  to  clean  up, 

BRIGGS: 

$25,000  damage  done  "by  dehris  from  less  than  a  section  of  land  is 
expensive  enough!    And  that  doesn't  count  the  investment  in  the  dam  either. 
Erosion  damage  at  that  rate  can't  go  on  indefinitely.     Can't  something  "be 
done  up  in  the  mountains  to  prevent  all  this  dehris  from  coming  down? 

KEAEBEL:  • 

Yes,  that  is  the  ti'g  .job  of  watershed  management.     It  involves  forestry 
measures  to  keep  a  good  forest  cover  growing  on  the  slopes,  and  engineering 
measures  to  stabilize  the  streambeds.     Taken  together  it  has  lately  been 
called  the  "upstream  program  of  flood  control." 

BRIGGS:  •  ■ 

What  is  the  starting  point  of  this  "upstream  program?" 

IvIEKDENHALL: 

The  starting  point  is  to  prevent  fires  and  thus  keep  the  present  forest 
cover  on  the  land  as  we  have  at  Eern  Canyon.    That  is  our  first  job  because 
some  people  arc  still  careless  with  fire.    But,  with  public  co-operation,  and 
with  improved  fire  control  methods,  we  have  reduced  our  fire  losses  to  very 
low  figures  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  national  forests,    V/hen  fires  do 
occur,  Kraebel  and  his  crew  have  worked  out  a  method  of  first-aid  for  burned 
areas,  by  sov/ing  mustard  seed  over  th«m.     This  starts  -a-  dense  cover  crop 
v/hich  protects  the  bare  soil  until  the  chapparal  grows  back. 

BRIGGS: 

Does  that  apply  to  any  of  the  bare  land  down  here?     I  noticed  a  lot 
of  road  v/ashouts  today, 

MENDENHALL : 

Nol     On  road  slopes  v;e  use  a  different  method.     The  loose  soil  in  such 
places  h-as  to  be  anchored  first  by  using  long  stakes  and  bundles  of  bruch 
buried  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil  across  the  fill  slopes.     Then  v;e 
sow  cereal  grains  such  as  barley  or  v/heat,  because  they  grow  stronger  and 
more  quickly  than  ordinary  grasses.    After  this  temporary  vegetation  is 
established  we  can  either  let  the  local  chaparral  gradually  t?lce  over  the 
job  by  natural  invasion  or  we  can  speed  up  the  process  by  planting  trees  and 
shrub  s , 

BRIGGS: 

I'm  s\ire  that  method  v/orks  because  all  those  treated  slopes  I  saw 
along  the  San  Dimas  road  today  were  in  fine  shape  in  spite  of  the  big  storm. 
But  v/hat  can  you  do,  Charlie,  about  those  barren  spots  we  sav/  on  slopes  v/hcrc 
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there  arc  no  roads? 

Many  of  those  spots  are  land-slips  that  started  where  the  vegetation 
has  not  fully  recovered  from  old  fires.    They  are  not  as  "bad  as  they  seem. 
Some  are  very  shallow  and  nature  will  heal  them  in  time.    On  the  others  we 
can  use  the  same  treatment  we  use  on  road  slopes.    The  worst  slides  are  those 
that  run  right  down  to  the  streams.    Before  we  can  plant  such  slides,  we  have 
to  stabilize  the  stream  channels  and  prevent  the  streams  from  continually 
under- cut  ting  the  "bare  slopes.    You  see,  when  an  undercut  slope  is  saturated 
hy  heavy  rain,-  a  whole  layer  of  soil  is  likely  to  slide  down  and  dam  the 
stream.    Pretty  soon  this  temporary  dam  gives  v;ay,  and  we  get  a  heavy  flow 
of  mud  and  boulders  down  the  canyon.    By  building  solid  "barriers  of  masonry 
at  intervals  across  the  channels  we  can  keep  the  stream  "bottoms  from  "being 
gouged  out,  and  so  help  to  prevent  the  slope  soils  from  sliding  down, 

EEIGGS; 

I  see.    You  propose  to  put  a  permanent  "bottom  in  these  mountain 
canyons.     That  sounds  like  a  good  idea,    ¥hy  hasn't  it  "been  tried  "before? 

KEAEBEL: 

It  has,  It's  "been  done  for  many  years  in  the  Alps  of  Europe  where 
similar  conditions  exist.    And  it  v/orks,  too, 

BRIGGS: 

But  what  a'bout  slides  that  have  already  happened?    Won't  the  earth 
keep  on  sliding  once  the  vegetation  is  gone? 

KRAEBEL: 

Yes,  it  v/ill  —  unless  it  is  controlled.     So  far  v;e've  done  very  little 
of  that,  "but  we  "believe  those  slides  can  "be  controlled  just  as  road  fills 
are  now  stabilized.    When  vegetation  is  lost,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
it  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

iviENDENHAlL: 

There's  another  angle  to  this,  Cy,  that  is  the  danger  of  water  short- 
age.   Remember,  we  have  long  dry  summers  down  here,  and  most  years  we  need 
all  the  water  we  can  get  from  these  canyons.    This  year  we  had  too  much  water, 
it's  true,  but  in  some  ways  it  was  a  good  thing.    We  now  have  a  fine  supply 
of  irrigation  v/atcr  stored  underground  and  in  the  reservoirs.    One  of  Charlie's 
big  Jobs  is  to  learn  how  to  handle  these  viatersheds  so  as  to  make  the  most 
out  of  our  local  v;ater  resources, 

BRIGGS: 

^at  do  you  mean  by  that,  Billy?    Doesn't  Southern  California  have 
plenty  of  water? 

IvIEi>TI)El^THALL: 

Ivo,  not  enough.  In  fact  in  most  years  since  1900  we  have  used  more 
water  than  we've  stored,  Now,  in  dry  years,  the  farmers' need  for  water  is 
becoming  really  serious. 
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BEIGGS: 

Eovi  can  more  water  Tdg  used  every  year  than  is  stored? 

MENDENHALL;  '    "  •'  ■  ■  ■ 

I'll  let  Charlie  explain  that,  - 

KEAEBEL:  ■     ,  ' 

That's  a  long  story  of  underground  v/ater .•"   In  order  to  understand  it 
you  must  rememher  that  these  Southern  California  valleys  are  formed  of  gravel 
deposits  that,  vvcrc  washed  down  from  these  mountains  during  millions  of  years. 
These  deposits,  heing  very  porous  and  hundreds  Of-  feet  deep,  form  a  great 
underground  storage  reservoir  v/hich  is  supplied  hy  water  that  drains  out  of 
the  canyons.    We  draw  on  this  underground  supply  "by  pumping  from  wells. 
Since  alDout  1900  our  withdrawal  has  exceeded  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  now  have  to  pump  from  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth  in  many  places,  instead  of 
from  10  to  25  feet  as  we  used  to  do. 

BRIGGS:  . 

All,  I  seei     The  water  level,  in  this  underground  reservoir  has  teen 
going  down  from  year  to  year,    lYhat  can  be  done  ahout  that? 

KEAEBEL:  - 

A  number  of  things.     Many  dajns  have  "been  built  to  store  water  both  in 
mountain  canyons  and  in  the  valleys.     Many  acres  of  spreading  grounds  have 
been  built  at  the  mouths  of  the  canyons,  to  sink  the  water  into  the,  .... 

BEIGGS: 

Hold  on  a  minutei    What  are  "spreading  grounds?" 
KRAEBEL: 

Ohi     They  are  areas  of  porous  gravel  over  which  water  from  the  mountains 
is  spread  by  ditches  and  dikes  to  make  it  sink  into  the  -underground  reservoirs. 
In  that  way  the  water  is  held  where  it  can.  be.  reclaimed,  rather  than  being 
allowed  to  escape  to  the  sea.    It  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  if  we  could 
have  all  our  streams  steadily  feeding  water  into  these  underground  basins, 

BEIGGS: 

That  sounds  like  a  fine  way  to  save  water,  all  right.    But  reservoirs 
and  spreading  grounds  are  -  engineering  works.    You've  been  telling  us  what 
foresters  are  doing  to  solve  the  flood  and  erosion  problem,    TJhcrc  do  you 
come  in  on  this  ivater- saving  pictTire? 

J£ENDENHALL: 

The  same  methods  of  watershed  protection  and  replanting  of  bare  areas 
play  a  part  in  water  conservation.    Water,  to  be  usable,  must  be  clear.  Silt 
in  the  streams  fills  valuo.blc  storage  space  in  canyon  reservoirs,  and  seals 
up  the  spreading  grounds  so  that  the  water  can't  penetrate.    Ivluddy  storm  flows 
therefore  arc  not  only  useless  but  destructive  ond  arc  usuT,lly  dotoured  to  the 
ocean,  ^  . 

BEIGGS: 

Well,  I  get  the  v/hole  picture  nov;.    Your"  upstream  program  is  aiming 
not  only  at  flood  control  but  'Vatcr  conservation  as  v;cll.    By  maintaining  a 
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good  forest  cover  on  the  v/atcrsheds  you  prolong  the  life  of  the  reservoirs, 
keep  the  spreading  grounds  open,  and  so  in  the  long  run  you  safeguard  the  water 
supply. 

I'm  going  to  keep  my  eye  on  your  v/ork  here  on  the  San  Dimas  Experimental 
Forest,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  long  before  I'll  have  a  lot  more  questions 
to  ask  —  if  you'll  be  willing  to  come  and  answer  them? 

KRAZBEL  &  MUNDEMALL  (together): 
We'll  be  glad  to,  Cy. 

LOS  AI^GELES  AMOUNCER: 

And  we,  too,  will  be  looking  for  a  chance  to  sit  in  on  such  a 
questioning  session.     Today,  Cy  Briggs,  ^/cstorn  Radio  Program  Director  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  your  questioner,    Charlie  Kraebel, 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  \7atershed  research  for  the  U,  S,  Forest  Service  in 
California  and  Billy  Mendenhall,  Supervisor  of  the  Angeles  National  Forest, 
have  answered  these  questions  on  what  happened  back  in  the  mountains  where 
the  floods  that  visited  southern  California  in  early  March  of  this  year 
started. 

We  return  you  now  to  Washington, 
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4-E  CLUB  WOEX  AI'I)  TIlE  FiiPlISTSAI) 

Radio  inter-viOTS  bctv/ecn  J.  W.  Whitchousc,  Kontuck''  State  Clul:  Loader; 

Giv.nt  I'.iaddox,  4-H  ucnbcr,  Boone  County,  Kentucky;  and  Cora  Bach,  4-H  Monlicr, 

Broathitt  Comity,  Kcntuclcy;  broadcast  Saturda3^  JrJ.^^_,^,,>jLS**7^n  the  4-H 
Club  prot;ran,  liTatibnal  Ivr/.i  and  Hone  HouJ*r--c^^lT' ^'^''-^^P^'-l^  -"^^^'"^ 
national  Broadcasting  Conpany.                 \   \_,.,  (    '•    "       v/'  F  O 

\  ^  \c-riculuuc 

Am^TOUITCSR:  I  ^_    i^^^^nr^^^  '^^ 

Hr,  77hitchoi:.sc,  I  wish  you'd  intrcfclucc  those  two  youas_  fo][Lks  and 
persuade  then  to  tell  ab'^ut  sone  of  thei r\  4-H  _  Club- -ox0X^^''''*^'' 

WHITZHOUSE: 

I'll  be  {:l;-d  to  do  that,  Everett.     3:-.rly  l."Gt  spring,-  I  visited  C-ront 
Maddox,  a  former  4-H  Club  meruber  ^.vho  is  no^7  the  operator  of  a  profitable 
farm  in  Boone  county,  Kentucky.     I  was  so  impressed,  by  the  progress  that 
Grant  lias  made  that  I  have  asked  him  to  toll  about  some  of  his  achievenents. 
Grant,  yov.'re  a  poultry  farmer,  I  v/onder  if  your  4-H  Club  work  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  your  decision  to  go  into  poultry  instead  of  some  other  kind 
of  farming, 

MADDOX: 

Yes,  it  did,  ilr.  ^hitehouse  and  my  experience  in  4-H  Cliib'work  has 

helped  me  a  great  deal. 

FHITSHOUSE: 

In  just  what  way, 

MADDOX; 

TJell,  it  encouraged  me  to  study  better  methods  of  poultry  production 
and  try  to  apply  these  methods  to  our  own  farm  flock.     Later,  when  I  stepped 
out  into  business  for  myself,  I  found  that  these  same  methods  would  help  me 
7/ith  my  own  flock.     Then,  4-K  Club  work  gave  ne  the  opi:)ortuni ty  of  visiting 
fairs  and  poultry  shows  to  see  what  successful  poultrymon  were  doing.  This 
taught  me  that  training,  knowledge,  and  good  business  management  probably 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  average  poiiltryman  and  the  one  ^7ho 
is  succcssftil,    Whf^n  I  v/as  still  a  club  nenber  I  detorriinod  to  ha\  e  a  poultry 
business  of  ny  ov/n  some  day,  and  when  that  da;-'  arrived — to  follow  the  methods 
employed  by  successful  poultryricn.     So,  you  see,  had  it  not  been  for  4-H  Club 
work,  I  probably  would  never  have  received  this  inspiration. 

WHITEHOUSE: 

^as  your  father  in  the  poultry  business? 

MADDOX: 

No — ho  was  a  general  farmer.    With  most  farmers  around  v/here  I  live, 
poultry  is  just  a  sideline — and  the  menfolks  don't  pay  much  attention  to  it, 

FHITEHOUSE : 

It's  that  way  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  I  guess,  Grant.  Did 
you  liave  money  enough  to  start  into  the  poultry  business  on  a  large  scale, 

( over) 
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iTo — I  didn't.    You  know,  a  child  has  to  crawl  before  it  can  walic— and 
that  applies  to  "businesn,   too.    When  I  got  out  of  school  I  was  ahout  $250  in 
deht.     The  principal  asset  I  did  have  ^7as  a  snail  flock  of  poultry  that  I'd 
"been  huilding  up.    My  nothcr  looked  after  the  chicks  while  I  was  "biisy  in 
school,  and  I'd  look  after  the  flock  during-:  the  su-.f:er,     So-cvon  though  I 
was  in  d.cht — I  hoA  a  flock  of  good  oirds  th^t  I  could  hcgin  --orking  v/ith, 

FHITEHOUSE: 

But  prohahly  you  had  to  have  sone  noney,  didn' t  you? 

I/IADDOX:     Yes — I  had  to  oorrow  Bome  more  money,  to  get  riatorial  for  brooder 
houses — incuhator — orooder  stoves,  and  the  like.     The  year  after  I  gradiiated, 
I  had  ahorit  1500  chicks — and  while  they  were  growing-  up  I  was  'ouilding  a  lay- 
ing house  for  then.     Since  that  tine  I've  added  a  feed  roon,  "built  sonc  nore 
laying  houses  and  I  Iiave  permanent  incubator  and  brooder  houses. 

WHITEHQUSE; 

Then  you've  enlarged  your  business  as  you've  gone  along.    How  big 
a  potutry  business  do  you  have  now? 

IvIADDOX: 

I  can  handle  about  1200  hens  and  3,000  baby  chicks.     I  sell  fron 

six  to  eight  thousand  chicks  a  year  all  produced  fron  eggs  laid  by  ny, own 

flock. 

liTKITEHOUSE; 

You  have  your  own  farm,  don't  you? 

MADDOX: 

I'n  living  on  the  hone  farn.     My  father's  health  failed  in  1934,  .and 
I  bought  the  fam,  and  have  lived  there  over  since.     It's  a  54  acre  farn, 

WHITEEOUSE: 

Do  yo-u,  do  anything  besicl.cs  raise  chickens,     Fifty-four  acres  is  rather 
large  for  a  chicken  farn, 

MADDOX; 

I  have  a  nice  snail  dairy  herd,  raise  hogs,  corn,  v/heat,  soybeans, 
we  have  a  good  garden  and.  a  few  hives  of  bees.     In  other  words,  we  get  nost 
of  our  living  fron  the  farn,  and  our  cash  incorie  fron  the  pcoltrj'  business, 

WHITSHOUSE: 

That  sounds  like  a  well-planned  prograr.i  for  fanily  living,  Grant, 
How  long  have  you  beon  in  business  for  yourself? 

I/IADDOX; 

l^ine  years.     I  graduated  fron  the  University  of  Kentucky  .in  1929,  o.nd 
have  been  operating  ny  ov/n  business  since  that  time.     I've  made  sonc  proisrcss, 
but  I'm  always  trying  to  get  nore  eggs,  better  size  of  eggs,  better  market 
quality  in  the  birds — and  I'm  trying  to  keep  up  the  health  of  my  floclc  and 
keep  d.iseasc  to  a  minimum. 
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\7I-iIT3i:0USE: 

I  understanc'  that  the  Cincinnati  narl.ct,  v;hcro  you  soli  your  cr-os 
is  a  very  particular  narkct. 

LIAIDOX: 

Yes,  it  is — Cincinnati  dcriands  eggs  that  arc  unifom  in  size  and 
quality — and  so  all  of  ny  eggs  arc  graded  for  sii^c  'and  quality.    But  I  'bolieve 
in  that  kind  of  "larkcting.    ¥hen  I  "buy  cquipnent  of  any  kind,  I  huy  only  from 
reputaolo  concerns  who  will  stand  "back  of  the  thin~s  they  sell.    A;ici,  for  the 
sa'-.ic  reason — I  stand  boxk  of  all  ny  products  when  I  take  the::  to  narkct. 

\7HITEE0USE: 

3y  the  '.vay,  Grant — when  I  visited  your  jjlace,  I  saw  several  of  your 
birds  wearing  something  that  looked  like  eyeglasses.     Do  the^''  have  "had 
eyes? 

k'ADDOX:  •  ■ 

It's  really  just  the  opuosite.     Their  eyes  are  too  good.  Those 
things  that  looked  like  cyCijlacses  are  really  metal  gxxards  which  arc  put  on 
the  "bealis  of  the  birds  to  keep  them  fro;.:  fighting — and  from  cannibalism  and 
feather  pulling, 

WHITSEOUSE: 

That's  an  up  to  date  idea,  I  should  thinlc'   Have  you  ):ept  in  touch 
with  the  College  of  ^ricultiiro  since  you  v/ere  gra-duatcd?' 

I.JUDDOX: 

I  should  say  so.     I  keep  in  touch  v;ith  the  county  agent,  and  with 
the  extension  specialists  from  the  college  of  agricuJ. turc — and  every  once 
in  a  v;hile,  ivhen  I  have  some  difficult  problem  arise — I'll  make  a  hurry'r>up 
trip  to  the  college  and  I've  always  received  some  help, 

T£ITEHOUSS: 

Thfijik  2^ou  Grant.      How — I'd  like  for  you  to  meet  Cora' 3ac'i,  an  active 
4-H  Club  member  from  Breathitt  county,  one  of  our  mountain  counties  in  I'lentucky. 

Cora,  I  thinic  we'd  like  to  knov;  something  about  farm  life  in  yov.:' 
connunity.    Arc  the  farms  as  large  as  they  arc  in  level  territories? 

COHA: 

iTo — they're  not.     I  thini:  the  aver.OA-c  size  in  Bruathitt  County  is 
about  73  acres.    17c  ro-iso  corn  and  hay  as  the  main  crops — although  we  have 
gardens  and  potatoes.     And  every  home — or  nearly  every  one — has  a  small 
orcl-ard. 

T7HITE}:0'JSE: 

Hhat  sort  of  houses  do  people  live  in? 

CORA: 

Oh — some  of  them  arc  just  small  .noun tain  cabins — some  are  two- story 
frame  houses — and  there  are  a  few  houses  made  of  brick  and  native  stone. 
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FrilTEIIOUSE: 

Aiid  v/hat  alDout  such  things  an  plujnTsinri ,  electricity,  and  telephones? 

COP-A.: 

A  few  of  our  homes  in  the  nounta,ins  have  those  modern  conveniences, 
"but  not  many.    Ue  have  a,  new  grade  st-.rfaced  highway  through  our  c6;lniinit" 
that  means  a.  lot  to  us. 

WHII3II0USS: 

I  linov;  that  a  good  road  must  mean  a  great  deal  to  you.  —  I  suppose 
Gora — that  you  Durn  wood  for  cooking  and  heating  your  homos. 

COEA: 

Yes- — wo  hurh  borne  '.vood,  and  v/o  get  coal  from  coal  "banks,  right  on 
our  ov/n  farm.  ' 

WKIT3H0U3E: 

Then  you  pra,ctically  live  at  home,  don't  ;"ou.     vllvxt  atout  eluhs"' 
of  different  kinds  in  your  comrmnity.     Do  you  have  very  many? 

COM: 

Yes — several  cluhs — the  4-K  Club  of  course — the  Utopia  Cluh,  for 
young  men  and  women  aloovc  the  4-H  ClvPo  age,  and  church  organizations. 
We  have  picnics,  camps,  meetings — a/nd  things  of  that  kind.    We  enjoy  a].l  of 
them  very  much, 

WHITEHOUSS: 

Hot;  long  have  you  "been  o,  cluh  momhcr,  Cora? 

COEA: 

I've  "been  in  4-H  CluD  work  for  eight  j^ears.     I  v/ish  I  co'old  toll  you 
what  cluh  v/ork  has  meant  to  mc  and  my  family. 

WHITSHOUSE:  ' 
■Don't  yoi".  suppose  you  could  try  to  tell  us? 

COPuA.; 

Yes — I  suppose  I  could.     The  cash  value  of  ray  projects  hasn't  heen  so 
much — "but  I've  learned  other  things  that  have  heliDcd  mc  much  more  than  ryonoy 
ever  could.     For  instance — I  studied  foods  and  canning,  and  learned  a'cout 
nutrition.    As  a  result,  we  do  much  more  canning  for  winter  use  than  wc  did 
"before.    Mother  has  turned  over  to'  me  the  jo"b  of  seeing  that  the  canniivg 
gets  done.     Then,  meal  planning  has  "been  a  "blessing,  too.  ■  Mother  h^acn' t 
"been  v;ell  for  the  past  year  and  I  have  had  to  plan  the  mea].s,  and  UoV.allj'" 
get  "breakfast  and  supper. 

?/HITSHOUSS: 

That's  quite  a  responsi'oility  for  a  girl  still  in  school.    A-\d  your 
4-H  Cluh  training  has  helped  you? 

CORA: 

If  I  hadn' t  learned  something  a"'oout  meal  planriir.g  in  my  cluti  ^vork, 
proha'bly  v/e'd  have  had  'beans  and  corn  for  dinner  and  corn  o-nd  "beans  for  surper, 
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seven  dajrs  in  a  rqv/*    But  no\7 — it  isn' t  hard  for  uq  to  plan  meals  scvorc.l 

days  in  advance  and  we  grow  enough  food  on  our  place  so  we  have  a  variety 

of  things  to  eat, 

WHITEHOUSE: 

I  know  dad  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  must  think  that's  an  improve- 
ment over  corn  and  beans.    Have  you  learned  anything  else  through  4-H  Club 
work,  Cora? 

I 

CORA: 

.   You  should  ask  the  family  about  that,  too.     They'd  tell  you  that 
my  clothing  work  has  been  most  helpful  to  all  of  us.    We  used  to  buy  most 
of  our  clothings,  rcady-^i.iade ,  and  that  cost  lots  of  nonej'.      Sometincs  it 
was  hard  to  make  the  pennies  go  'round.     But  since  I've  been  in  the  clothing 
project — I  make  many  of  my  own  clothes — and  I  find  I  can  do  it  cheaper — 
and  get  bettor  quality, 

WHITEHOUSE: 

It  docs  take  time,   though,  doesn't  it,  Cora? 

COHA: 

Yos — it  takes  tine — but  wo  seen  to  lir.ve  more  time  than  most  anything 
else.     Of  course — I  don't  make  all  my  clothes — but  I  know  more  about  buying 
clothes  than  I  did  before  I  stirdied  clothing  in  club  work,     I  used  to  thinlc 
that  V(-hen  I  had  a  new  dress — no  matter  what  type  it  was — I  was  dressed  for 
any  occasion — but  now  I  know  that  different  occasions  require  different 
costu:ies.     Since  I  knov/  this — I  can  dress  better — and  at  loss  expense, 

WHITEHOUSE: 

And  I  expect  you  feel  a  little  more  comfortable,  don't  you? 

CORA: 

Of  course  I  do;  it  always  makes  you  feel  better  to  know  that  yo-i.-.' re 
well  dressed. 

It's  been  almost  the  same  way  v/ith  the  room  furnishing  project — I  mean 
I've  learned  the  Sc^me  sort  of  thing  there  that  I  learned  in  the  clothing 
project.    We  haven't  been  able  to  bu;^  much  furniture  or  new  furnishings,  but 
I've  learned  to  refinish  old  furniture — how  to  arrange  it  so  it  v/ill  look 
best — and  I've  made  some  furniture,  too. 

WHITEHOUSE: 

You  mean  you've  actually  done  the  sawing  and  hammering  yourself? 

COM: 

Well — I've  done  part  of  it.    My  fe.ther  is  prett3^  clever  with  tools — 
and  he  got  interested  in  what  I  was  trying  to  do — and  together  we've  made 
a  dresr.ing  table,  shelvcr. —  storage  space — and  conveniences  of  that  kind, 

WHITEHOUSE: 

You  couldn't  buy — so  you  made — and  remade  your  furnishings.  That's 
really  malcing  the  most  of  your  opportunities,  Cora.     I  believe  it's  true  that 
4-H  Club  work  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  you  and  to  your  family. 
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COBA: 

Yes — it  has.      And  there  are  other  thiiigs  that  it' s  mea^nt  to  ae — 
although  I  well  they're  kinda  hard  to  put  into  v/ords. 

raiTEHOUSE: 

Hnuim  I'd  afraid  I  can't  help  you  nuch  on  that  Dut  give  ne  one 

exanple, 

COEA: 

Well — this  trip  to  Chicago — and  trips  to  cluh  camps — and  State  meetings 
where  I  could  meet  other  club  nenbers,     I've  held  every  office  i::  the  club — 

and  it's  helped  ne  at  lea,st  to  think  and  talk  on  ny  feet  and  all  these  other 

experiences  well,  they  give  r.ic  a  broader  vision  of  life  in  general, 

I  could  Just  go  on  and  on  talking  about  4-H  Club  work,  Mr,  Tlhitehouse. 
I  don't  know  when  to  s-top.    Mother  and  Dad  are  sold  on  it,  too,  and  they're 
always  glad  to  give  4-H  Club  work  a  boost.    Having  them  feel  that  way  about 
it  has  made  ray  brother  and  sister  and  me — lots  better  club  members, 

WHITEHOUSE: 

I  don't  doubt  that,  Cora  and  thank  you  for  telling  us  so  well  about 

yoior  4— H  Club  experiences. 

Friends — our  4-H  Club  rexoresentati ves  fron  Kentuckj''  have  been  Cora 
Bach,  of  Breathitt  County,  and  C-rant  Maddox,  now  a  successful  farner,  from 
Boone  County,     It's  been  a  real  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to  be  here  today. 


m 
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OPPOitTUNITIES  m  THE 


R    c  1  I  V  p  ^  I 

r    I  ? 

A  radio  conversation  "between  Wallace  KadderlyJ  ChiQ3?Hof  the  Radio  Service, 
and  Winifred  Perry  and  Kenneth  Anderson,  National  ;-4-IL  Pelloy/ship  i^t'^d.cnts, 
delivered  during  the  Department  period  of  jbhe  Hational  Parra  ^nd  HjOmo  Hour, 
Saturday,  July  2,  1936,  and  broadcast  by  tjae  National  Broadca.st irig  Company  and  a 
network  of  93  associated  radio  sta-tions.  "   ~"  —  ^— ' 

 oooOooo — - 

KADDEBLY: 

Those  stories  told  by  G-rant  Maddox  and  Cora  Dach  of  Kentucky  earlier  in 
the  program  certainly  showed  how  they  have  grasped  opportunities  at  homo,  — 
and  if  I  may  philosophize  just  a  little  bit  I  should  like  to  say  that  opportunitios 
come  to  us  wherever  wo  make  our  homes  —  if  v;e  just  look  for  them.    Two  yo\mg 
people  are  here  in  the  studio  —  former  4-H  club  members  v/lio  have  made  their 
homes  in  Wash in^rt on  during  the  pa.st  several  months.     The  young  lady  —  Winifred 
Perry  of  Vermont,  end.  the  young  man  —  Kenneth  Anderson  of  South  Dckota  arc 
National  4-H  Pellov/ship  winners.    Each  year  two  former  4-H  club  members  come 
here  on  the  Payne  Fund  Fellov/ship  to  spend  from  October  to  July  with  us  in  the 
Depa,rtment  of  A{;;r i culture .    Winifred  c?.nd  Kenneth  are  the  presort  holders  of 
those  fellowships.     They  ha.ve  been  in  Washington  now  9  months  —  9  months  chock 
full  of  interesting  experiences  —  and  opportunities.    They  ha.ve  been  interesting 
ejqjerionces,  haven't  they,  V/inifred? 

PERRY: 

I  3ho\ild  soy  so.     I've  found  so  many  interesting  thiiif^s  here  that  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin. 


KADDERLY: 

Like  what,  for  instance? 


PERRY: 

Oh,  the  people  we've  met,  lectures,  art  exhibits,  fine  music,  plays,  — 
and  I  would  include  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  and  sight  seeing,  and  by  all 
means  watching  Congress  in  action. 

KADDERLY: 

You've  boon  a  busy  girl,  haven't  you;  and  Kenneth,  what  are  the  things 
that  come  to  your  mind  as  you  think  of  the  last  9  months? 

ANDERSON: 

V/ell,  many  of  those  things  Winifred  mentioned  —  but  I've  especially 
liked  the  talks  I  have  had  with  outstanding  men  and  -vomcn  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    To  sit  end  talk  just  as  wc  do  around  the  kitchen  table  back  on 
the  farm  is  rqy  idea  of  hov;  to  got  your  money's  worth  out  of  a  conference. 
That's  just  how  informal  these  conferences  have  been  with  the  Federal  Extension 
people.     I  mean  —  Director  Warburton,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Warren,  and  the  rest  — 
folks  who  know  rural  life  and  the  needs  rmd  wants  of  rural  people. 

PERRY: 

I'll  always  remember  Dr.  Smith  —  the  grand  old  cliief  of  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension.    He's  in  love  with  rural  life  —  with  farm  boys  .-.nd  girls 
--  and  his  voice  rings  sincere  as  ho  talks  about  them.    Remember,  Kenneth,  when 

(over) 


you  and  I  aaked  liim  about  the  future  of  4-H  club  v/ork?    He  stroked  his  cliin, 

put  his  hand  over  liis  eyes  just  as  he  always  does  when  he's  concentrating  —  then 

in  his  thoughts  he  took  us  .with  him  into  the  future. 

AlIDERSON: 

And  there  he  ■  saw  farm  youth  taking  a  bigger  pext  in  both  urban  and  rural 
life  than  ever  before  —  accepting  new  responsibilities  er^d  new  chaJ.lengos. 
Indeed  I  do_  remember.'    And  Dr.  Smith  end  his  staff  introduced  us  to  a  lot  of 
interesting  .vork  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  too.     I'm  no  home  economist  — 
but  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  turkey  roasting  experiment  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics. 

PEERY: 

I  noticed  that  you  not  only  enjoyed  seeing  the  turkey- roasting  experiment 
but  you  seemed  to  enjoy  tasting  it  too. 

ANDERSON: 

I  didn't  think  you  saw  that. 

EERRY: 

Speaking  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  —  after  studying  the. work  of 
that  Bureau  for  more  than  a  month  I  know  its  bulletins  are  backed  by  plenty  of 
scientific  research. 

KADDERLY: 

Thousands  of  homemskers  all  over  the  country  will  agree  with  you  on  that, 
Vi/'inif  red. 

ANDERSON: 

YiTinifred  mentioned  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Department.     \1q  took  some 
special  courses  there  during  the  year.     In  addition,  I've  been  doin;^  a  thesis 
on  "Strenp;thening  the  4-H  Club  Nev/s  Pro.^ram"  as  a  bit  of  research. 

PERRY: 

And  I'm  writing  a  thesis,  too  —  mine's  on  consumer  buying  for  4r-E 
club  girls.    But  let's  not  try  to  make  folks  think  we  work  all  the  time,  Kenneth, 
because  you  know  we  don't  J  We've  enjoyed  the  cultural  side  of  Washington  life  — 

such  things  as  concerts  by  Grace  Moore,  Nino  Martini,  Lawrence  Tibbett,  and 

Pritz  Kreisler. 

ANDERSON: 

Yes,  and  we  took  in  a  lot  of  fine  lectures,  too.     Those  Priday  evening 
National  Geographic  travel  talks  -—  and  that  other  scries  with  H.  G.  Wells, 
Dale  Carnej^;ie,  and  Sinclair  Lev/is. 

KADDERLY:  ■  ' 

Kenneth,  Winifred  said  something  a  few  minutes  ago  about  watching  Congress 
in  action.     I  suppose  you  had  that  on  your  list  of  activities,  too,  didnH  ;70u? 

ANDERSON; 

You  bet  I  did.     I  heard  parts  of  the  long  drawn  out  filibuster  on  anti- 
lynching;     the  mo-ny  hours  of  talk  on  stopping  the  recession;     the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill  — >  these  all  seem  to  have  e.  center  of  interest  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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KADDEELY: 

\7inifrod,  many  visitors  commjAt  on  tho  public  buildings  in  Washington. 
\7hat  do  you  think  of  thorn? 

PERRY: 

I  think:  they're  beautiful  end  impressive,  too; 'but  t'.ioy  gcemod  even  more 
impressive'  \/hen  I  learned  something  of  the  work  carried  on  in  their  offices  and 
laboratorie  s. 

MDSHSON: 

I'd  scy  Washington  is  not  only  £?jl  impressive  city  —  It's  a  friendly 
city  as  well.    Don't  you  wish  Winifred,  v/o  could  stay  hero  longer  as  Payne 
Fellowship  students,  —  that  is,   if  Pcpa  'Jilson  \/ould  have  us? 

PEERY: 

I  certainly  do.  . 

KADDEELY: 

"Papa"  Wilson? 

PEERY: 

We  just  call  him  "papa".    You  see,  Mr.  Kaddjrly,  M.  C.  Valson  of  the 
Extension  Service  in  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  is  kind  of  a  Dcozl  of  the 
Payne  Students.    Just  a  lot  of  credit  goes  to  him  for  the  fine  progroJD  of  work 
ejid  play  sot  up  for  the  Follow  ship  winners. 

ANDERSON: 

A  very  interesting  part  of  our  year  has  been  spent  in  studying  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     It's  quite  an  oducation  to  follov;  that  work  at 
close  range  —  the  way  we've  been  able  to  do  —  to  see  what  the  Deps.rtmont  is 
doing  in  developing  nev;  plants,  finding  now  methods  of  disee-so  end  post  control, 
furnishing  us  weather  and  crop  reports,  and  improving  the  roads.     I've  talked 
with  Department  folks  who  are  v,orking  in  cooperation  with  farm  people  on  better 
land  use.    Then,  of  course,  I've  had  a  chance  to  meet  some  of  those  concerned 
with  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  agricultural  production,  distribution, 
and  cons\amption  —  under  the  provisions  of  the  nev;  farm  program. 

PEEEY: 

Well,  I'd  say  the  Payne  Fellov/ship  is  nine  months  of  informal  education  of 
the  kind  th^.t  you  can't  get  at  any  college  or  university.  It's  on  opportunity  to 
study  first  hcnd  our  National  Government  and  the  City  of  Washington. 

KADDERLY: 

There's  no  doubt,  Winifred  and  Kenneth,  —  you've  put  a  lot  into  your  nine 
months'  stc'y  hero  in  Washington,  and  you've  gotten  a  lot  out  of  it.    Now  o. 
question  —  in  conclusion  —  is  this  same  Payne  Fellowship  being  awarded  to 
another  youTig  man  and  woman  next  year? 

PERRY: 

Oh,  yes,  the  winners  of  next  year's  Fellowships  have  just  been  announced. 
The  young  woman  \rho  will  ropresont  club  work  is  from  Iowa,  —  Blajiche  Brobeil  of 
Sac  County. 
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KADDEHLY:  , 

I'm  sure  she'll  have  a  most  onjoyablo  year. 

MDERSON: 

And  Mr.  Kadderly,  from  the  ranks  of  former  4-H  club  boys  —  the  yovaig 
man  who  succeeds  me  is  Max  Gulp  of  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina.     I  ioiow 
he'll  enjoy  his  year  in  Washington  a  lot  —  and  I  know,  too,  ho  will  taJke 
back  to  his  State  a  nc\7  vision  of  opportunities  at  homo  and  on  the  farm. 

KaJDDEHLY: 

Vfe'll  look  forward  to  meeting  Blanche  and  Max. 

It's  been  pleasant  to  chat  with  you  Winifred  —  and  you,  Kenneth.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  you  a.s  you  return  to  your  homos. 

Winifred  Perry,  of  Vermont,  and  Kenneth  Anderson -of  South  Dakot<?.  have 

given  us  some  of  their  impressions  of  Washington  impressions  they  he,ve 

gained  these  last  9  months  while  here  on  Payne  Fund  Pello'.vships  awarded  each 
year  to  on  outstajiding  former  4-H  Club  girl,  — -  ond.  a  4-H  boy. 


BETTER  BUYING  FOP.  F/Kvl  FOLKS 


An  interview  bet^^ecn  Miss  Bcrnicc  Forest,  C lo thang  'Spec I'aTi" st'^'"'^..  \~ 
Extension  Service,  University  of  doming,  and  t'lrsi  Lorjcna  Stcrrctt,  a  .  .  Y 
ranch  woman  of  Harmony  Comm^mity ,  Albany  CoTjnty,  Wyoming,  broadcast  -  E  D 
during  the  Home  Dcmonstrcation  period  of  the  National^  I :..rm  and  P^ome  Hniu-  ' 
on  Wednesday^  Jiily  6,  1938,  over  Station  KOA  and  assoc iaftd  ^fe*.-i:tionsl;<isB 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  CI- S.  Depaitmeut  of  Agriculture 


ANNOUl^TCER  GILLESPIE: 

Today  wc  have  with  us  iu  the  studio  Miss  Bcrnice  Forest,  Clothing 
Specialist  of  the  Wyoming  Extension  Service,  and  I.Irs.  Loreha  Sterrett,  who 
lives  on  a  ranch  in  the  Harmony  Community,  Albany  County,  Wyoming,  We 
shall  hear  first  from  Miss  Forest. 

EERNICE  FOREST: 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Gillespie,  but  I'm  here  only  to  ask  questions,  Mrs. 
Sterrett  is  the  lady  who's  been  learning  how  to  buy  furniture,  and  kitchen 
pans,  and  food,  and  clothes, 

ANNOUNCER: 

Ivliss  Forest,  don't  tell  me  that  'any  woman  has  to  learn  how  to  buy 
clothesi    Doesn't  if  just  come  natural? 

FOREST: 

How  about  it,  Mrs.  Sterrett?    Does  it  Just  "come  natural,"  to  know 
how  to  buy  clothes? 

MRS,  STERRETT: 

Indeed  it  does  not  I     It  comes  natural  to  want  to  buy  clothes  —  but 
knowing  hovi  —  to  buy  the  right  'dress,  or  the  right  hat,  the  one  that  makes 
you  look  your  best  —  That's  something  else  again, 

"FOREST: 

Mrs.  Stcrrctt,  where  did  you  go  --  to  learn  hov;  to  buy  the  right 
dross  and  the  right  hat? 

I-.31S  STERRETT: 

I  went  to  the  right  place.  Miss  Forest,  —  to  our  Extension  Homomakers' 
meetings.    We've  studied  fashion  trends,  and  we've  studied  labels.  Labels 
on  coats,  and  labels  on  cans.    We've  leornod  hov;  to  buy  food,  furniture, 
egg-beaters,  and  clothinj:  for  the  whole  family. 

■  FOREST: 

But  how  does  the  study  of  fashion  trends  help  you  in  practical  bujdng? 

Don't  tell  me  you're  —  Well,  the  frivolous  tjrpc ,  whose  only  interest  is  in 
clothes. 

STEPiiETT: 

Miss  Forest,  do  you  know  mnny  v/omen  v;ho  aren't  the  frivolous  type, 
when  it  comes  to  clothes?    Oh,  maybe  they  never  admit  it i 
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FORSST: 

"TJc  don't  dare  admit  everything,  L.irs.  Sterrctt, 
STSIffiSTT: 

Of  course  not.     So  if  we  do  have  a  frivolous  streak,  v;e  just  pretend 
•rc'rc  studying  the  clothes  problem  so  vie  can  learn  to  l-uj^  more  T/iscly  — 
look  "bettor  dressed  on  less  money, 

FOREST: 

That's  it.    We  sec  things  the  sane  v/ay,  Mrs.  Sterrctt,    Nov/  tell  us 

T7hat  you  learn,  at  the  Extension  Homenakcrs'  meetings,  "by  the  study  of 
fashion  trends, 

STSRRETT: 

First,  we  learn  to  recognize  styles  which  are  going  out.     That  saves 
us  money, 

FOREST: '  '       •  ■ 

Well,  just  how  does  it  save  you  money? 

STEPJIETT: 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.    Right  now,  I  would  not  "buy  a  coat  or  a 
dress  with  full  sleeves,  standing  up  at  the  shoulder.     That  style  is  on  the 
way  out.     That's  a  waning  style, 

FOREST: 

What"  would  you  "buy? 
STERRETT: 

I'd  look  for  plain,  unaccented,  shoulder  lines.     They  are  coming  stj^le, 
and  I  knov/  they  vdll  give  longer  service, 

FOREST: 

That  certainly  is  a  practical  use  of  your  study  of  fashion  trends. 
What  you've  learned  about  fashion,  should  help  you  avoid  pitfalls  at  any 
bargain  sale, 

STERRETT: 

It  does.    How,  v/hen  I  go  to  a  bargain  sale,  I  look  at  nfeck  lines, 
sleeves,  and  length  of  skirts,  so  the  dress  I  buy  v/on't  be  out  of  style,  in 
a  short  time, 

FOREST: 

It's  a  great  satisfaction,  to  know  you've  bought  the  right  clothes. 
STEPJIETT: 

Yes,  it  is.    When  I  Icnow  my  clothes  are  right,  I  can  put  them  on 
and  forget  them. 

FOREST:  ■ 

I  know  just  hov;  you  feel.     I'm  al'.vays  provoked  v;ith  myself  v;hen  I 
buy  a  dress  on  the'  spur  of  the  moment,  becciuse  it  looks  like  a  bargain,  and 
then  realize  later,  when  I'm  more  rational,  that  it  is  really  last  season's 
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fashion,  and  will  look  out  of  style  in  a  short  time; 
STEEEETT: 

Miss  Forest,  if  you  had- been  thinking  of  fashion  trends,  you  wouldn't 
have  been  caught  that  way, 

FOREST: 

You're  right,  Mrs.  Sterrett.    You're  absolutely  right.    But  you 
mentioned  the  study  of  labels.    What  did  you  learn  about  labels? 

STERRETT: 

In  the  first  place,  from  our  club  study  I've  learned  there  arc  two 
kinds  of  labels  —  one  protects  us  from  frauds,  and  the  other  gives  informa- 
tion'which  helps  us  buy  more  practically.    These  informative  labels  haVp 
helped  me  in  buying  food,  as  well  as  clothing, 

FOREST: 

Have  these  labels  really  saved  you  money? 
STERRETT: 

Yes  they  have.    For  instance,  when  I  go  to  buy  canned  green  beans,  I 
look  for  a  statement  of  the  net  contents  and  any  other  information  which  might 
give  an  indication  of  quality, 

FOREST: 

Just  what  is  required  on  a  label? 
STAPJISTT: 

There  must  be  a  statement  of  net  contents,  the  name  of  the  product,  and 
the  person  or  firm  responsible, 

FOREST; 

GAn  you  find  all  the  information  you  need  on  a  label? 
STAPJISTT: 

l^'o,    llany  labels  don't  give  much  help.    That's  the  reason  we'd  like 
to  see  commercial  concerns  use  some  form  of  grade  labeling, 

FOREST: 

Well,  when  you  buy  groceries,  is  there  any  advance  planning  you  can 
do,  to  help  in  buying  more  wisely  and  more  economically? 

STEPJIETT: 

Certainly  there  is,  and  that ! s  where  most  of  us  ncedhelp.    First  of 
all,  plan  your  meals  in  advance.    Then,  estimate  the  amoujit  of  food  on  hand, 
and  the  amount  to  buy.    Hake  out  an  intelligent  order  list, 

FOREST: 

What  is  an  intelligent  order  list? 
STERRETT: 

Well,  what  are  you  planning  to  have  for  supper  tonight? 
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FOEEST: 

Why,  I'm  going  to  have  salmon  croquettes,  "buttered  peas,  sliced 
tomatoes  and  v/atercress ,  and  for  dessert,  rhutart  co'b'bler, 

STEEHETT: 

Sounds  very  good, 

EOEEST: 

But  supposing  I  hadn't  bought  any  of  the  food.    Just  what  would  "be 
an  intelligent  order  list,  for  this  menu?  ; 

STEiffiETT: 

Well,  you  might  start  with  a  No,  1  tall  can  of  pink  salmon, 

EOREST: 

Pink  salmon* 
STEEEETT: 

Pink  is  a"bout  half  the  price  of  red  salmon,  and  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  less  f  a.t ,  it  has  the  same  food  value.    We  use  a  great  deal 
of  salmon  in  this  part  of  the  country.     It's  high  in  iodine,  and  our  soil 
doesn't  contain  much  iodine.    But  I  didn't  mean  to  give  you  a  nutrition 
lesson.    What's  next  on  yoiir  menu? 

EOEEST: 

Next,  tuttered  peas, 
STEEEETT: 

What  kind  of  peas?     If  you  mean-  the  small  sifted  kind,  it  will  "be 
more  expensive,  "because  there  are  so  few  peas  in  the  pod.    The  No,  3  or  4 
size  pea  has  an  excellent  fla\''or,  "but  ife  less  expensive.     If  you  want  to  "be 
more  economical,  "buy  the  garden  run  or  ungraded  peas.    And  next,  the  salad, 

1 

FOEEST: 

Watercress  and  sliced  tomatoes, 
STEEEETT: 

Tomatoes  are  still  really  high  in  price  for  us  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  you  could  select  something  less  expensive,  such  as 
ca'b'bage  and  carrots.    How  a"bout  a  "bunch  of  carrots  and  a  head  of  cab"bage? 

FOEEST: 

I'll  agree  to  that  change.    What  shall  I  "buy  for  my  rhu"bar"b  co"b"bler? 
STEFuRETT: 

Select  atout  2  l/2  to  3  l"bs.  of  ru"by-red,  firm  stalks  of  rhubar"b.  But 
if  you  come  out  to  the  ranch,  I'll  give  you  enough  rhubar"b  for  that  co"b"bler, 

FOEEST: 

Thanks,  J.Irs.  Sterrett,     I'd  much  prefer  to  get  it  that  way.    Now  check 
my  list,  and  see  if  it's  "intelligent";  One  No,  1  tall  can  of  pink  salmon, 
one  No,  2  can  ungraded  peas,  one  head  of  cab"bage,  — 
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STEErJlTT: 

Make  th-^.t  one  medium- sized,  firm  hcT,d  of  caTDlDagG, 

FOREST: 

All  right.  And  then  one  "bunch  of  carrots,  and  three  pounds  of  fresh 
rhulDarb,     Sound  all  right  to  you? 

STEERETT:  ; 
Yes,  that's  fine.    Very  intelligent. 

FOREST: 

You  certainly  have  helped  me  on  this  food  problem.    Now  clothing.  Tell 
me  v/hat  labels  you  look  for,  to  help  stretch  the  clothing  dollar, 

STEFJIETT: 

I  look  for  something  first  that  will  tell  me  what  kind  of  material 
it  is,  "because  fabrics  arc  so  deceptive  those  days,     I  waste  money  if  I 
can't  tell  v/hat  the  material  is,  because  each  fabric  has  to  be  cared  for 
in  a  different  way, 

FOREST: 

That  reminds  me.    Have  you  seen  any  of  the  new  synthetic  wool? 
STERRETT: 

No,  I  hadn't  heard  of  it;  what  is  it  like? 

FOREST: 

It's  made  from  milk,  and  is  called  Lanitol,  It  looks  something  like 
spun  rayon, 

STEERETT: 

What  will  they  be  doing  nexti    Our  sheep  men  won't  enjoy  that  news. 

FOREST; 

Probably  not,  but  that's  just  one  more  proof  of  progress,     I  didn't 
mean  to  interrupt  you,  Mrs,  Stcrrett.    Fhat  other  labels  help  you  in  buying 
clothing? 

STERRETT: 

If  it  is  yard  material,  or  a  garment  th£?-t  washes,  I  look  for  shrinkage 
label  which  will  be  a  guarantee  against  further  shrintiagc. 

FOREST: 

Do  you  think  farm  women  should  buy  a  type  of  material  different  from 
the  kind  city  v/omen  buy?  There's  so  much  talk  no'./  about  dressing  according 
to  your  work, 

STEPJISTT: 

I  think  the  farm  woman  can  wear  just  what  the  city  woman  does,  on 
similar  occasions,  but  I  do  think  we  farm  women  look  better  groomed  if  we 
select  crease-resistant  materials, 

FOREST: 

How  can  you  Imow  they  are  crease-resistant? 
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STEEEETT: 

If  I  don't  find  a  label  that  tells  me,  I  ask  the  clerks.     They  usually 
Icnov/,    A  good  clerk  often  points  out  interesting  facts  on  labels  because 
that  helps  her  to  make  sales.     I  iDuy  if  I  Ioio't  there's  some  guarantee  for 
color,  or  wearing  quality, 

FOREST: 

That  sounds  like  good  common  sense.  By  the  v/ay,  Mrs.  Sterrett,  you 
said  you'd  also  received  help  on  "buying  furniture.  Just  how  did  that  cone 
about  ? 

STEREETT: 

It  may  sound  funny  to  you,  but  we  learned  to  Judge  furniture  vmen  wo 
were  remodeling  and  upholstering  old  furniture.    We  laiov^  now  to  look  for 
good  construction  an-d  good  materials,  since  we  pulled  old  padding  out  of 
chairs,  and  re-tied  springs.    We  learned  to  judge  rugs  too^  in  our  demonstra- 
tion on  repairing  commercial  rugs.    You  can't  put  new  pile  in  a  rug  without 
learning  something  of  its  construction, 

EOREST: 

You're  right  about  that.    Did  you  learn  how  to  buy  your  cooking 
utensils  that  way  too? 

STilREETT: 

I  learned  about  buying  cooking  utensils  by  going  right  to  the  hardware 
store  with  some  of  the  other  members  of  our  homemaker's  club,  and  our  home 
management  specialist.    With  her  help,  and  the  help  of  the  manager  of  the  store, 
we  learned  how  to  select  our  kitchen  ware, 

EOREST: 

What  are  some  of  the  utensils  they  helped  you  buy? 
STEEEETT: 

For  one  thing,  I  got  an  egg  beater  with  good  strong  cogs  that  don't 
slip,  and  refuse  to  turn,  -"'hen  I'm  in  a  hurry.     Then  I  bought  round  cornered 
cake  pans  without  scams.     They're  much  easier  to  clean  than  square  cornered 
pans.    You  see,  any  equipment,  to  be  practica,l,  has  to  be  easy  to  use  and  easy 
to  clean.     Some  of  the  other  women  purchased  good  steel  paring  knives,  .and 
carving  knives,    Burability  is  another  practical  necessity  in  kitchen  equipment. 

EOEEST: 

Do  you  think,  in  buying  kitchen  equipment,  it  is  any  advantage  to  kr:ow 
brand  names? 

STEEEETT: 

Of  course  it  isl     If  you  know  the  brands  of  a  certain  article  and 
know  its  qualities  you  can  always  be  safe  in  buying  it,  and  can  sometimes 
buy  it  for  less  at  one  store  than  another.     Or  if  you  know  an  article  by  the 
brand  name  it  can  be  ordered  thru  the  local  hardv/are  dealer  if  he  doesn't 
have  it  in  stock.     I  ordered  a  double-sifter  flour  sieve  that  way. 
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FOREST: 

In  all  these  'buying  studies,  you  must  have  formulated  some  sort  of 
guide  to  better  buying, 

STEREETT: 

Yes,  I  have,     I  plan  what  I  need,  ar.d  buy  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
articles  first,     I  try  to  ::ct  durable  material  and  something  vrhich  will  save 
time  and  energy  in  using  it  or  caring  for  it,  and  finally  I  keep  in  mind  the 
result  I  want.    Just  now  I'm  going  out  to  window  shop  for  hats, 

FOREST: 

You  mean  frivolous  hats,  Mrs.  Sterrett? 
STEERETT: 

Oh  -  no  indeedl    Very  conservative  money-saving  models.     Of  course  - 
if  the  milliner  should  insi:;t  on  shov;ing  me  a  hat  with  a  gay  bouquet  right 
here,  I  might  try  it  on,  just  to  please  heri 

ANNOUNCER: 

Thank  you,  Mrs,  Sterrett  and  Miss  Forest.    Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  coming  hero  today  to  tell  us  how  to  get  more  value  for  our  money.  Farm 
and  Home  friends,  you  have  Just  hoard  Miss  Bcrnice  Forest,  Extension  Service 
Clothing  Specialist  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  Itrs,  Lorcna  Sterrett, 
of  Harmony  Community,  Albany  County,  Wyoming,    And  nov/  —  you're  going  to  look 
for  a  new  hat? 

MRS,  STERRETT: 

Just  a  little  window-shopping,  Mr,  Gillespie, 


#  #  #  # 
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iMMag  Diroctor  of  Information, 
and  Josephine  Hemrihill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"broadcast  during  tlie  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1936,  by  a  network  of  90  stations  associated  v/ith  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 oooOooo  

JIM  McG-RAIH: 

Today  Josephine  Hemphill  of  the  Radio  Service  and  Morse  Salisbury, 
Acting  Director  of  Information  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
bring  us  a  report,  on  improvemonts  for  farm  buildings.    Hero  we  are,  in 
the  work-shop  of  Squire  Salisbury's  red  barn.    He's  Just  finished  putting 
up  a  shelf  —  in  his  v/ork-shop.    And  here  comes  his  neighbor  —  Josephine 
Hemphill.    But  let  them  do  the  talking  —  I'm  a  stranger  here  myself. 

JOSEPHINE  HEivIPHILL: 

Hey  there,  Mr.  Salisbury.    Will  you  sell  me  a  dozen  eggs? 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Sure,    Be  glad  to.     Can  you  wait  a  few  minutes? 

HElvIPHILL: 

I'm  in  no  hurry.    You  make  that  shelf? 

SALISBURY: 

I  did.    For  my  barn  library. 

HEiviPHILL: 

Bam  library.    How  strange  and  peculiar.    How  funny  J 
SALISBURY: 

Hh^  is  it  so  funny.     You  have  a  kitchen  library. 

HEMPHILL: 

That's  —  decidedly  different. 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  know  that  it  is.    'fjhat.'ve  you  got  —  in  your  kitchen  library? 
HEM  ILL: 

Some  cookbooks.    Some  Farmers'  Bulletins  on  Home  Baking,  Home  Canning  — 
other  things, 

SALISBURY: 

You've  got  a  diploma,  too,  v;ith  a  gold  seal  and  blue  ribbon.  Hangs 
right  over  your  kitchen  book-shelf.     It  says  —  "AVJARD  OP  HEPIT,  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  COOKERY," 

HEiviPHILL: 

Yes. 
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SALISBURY: 

Anybody  ever  have  the  audacity  to  make  fan  of  your  diploma,  and  your 
cookbooks?    No  1    Of  course  not.'    It's  all  right  -  to  have  a  kitchen  library. 


HEIvEPHILL: 

Well,  isn't  my  diploma  impressive?    Even  you  viqtq  impressed,  by  the 
gold  see.l. 

SALISBURYi 

You're  begging  the  question.    That's  tee  -  totally  beside  the  point. 
(Say  —  on  this  shelf  here  —  How  many  bulletins  ;do  you  suppose  it  will  hold?) 

HEIvlPHILL:-    ■  :      '       '  ■ 

Oh,  forty  -  fifty.     (Awfully  dusty,  isn't  it.)    TiJhere  are  your  bulletins. 

SALISBURY: 

Right  here.    To  start  with,  I  have  these  six,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  —  all  of  them  dealing  with  improvements  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

I  see, 

SALISBURY:  .      ,  • 

This  place  of  mine,  the  house  and  the  barn  —  ¥ell,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  they  can  stand  a  lot  of  improving,  once  I  get  on  my  feet  again, 
financially  speaking.    The  house  needs  a  new  roof.    This  barn  needs  a  new 
coat  of  paint. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

It  does  look  a.  little  —  run  down  at  the  heel. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  sonn's  I  get  the  do-re-mi  —  the  wherewithal  —  I'm  going  to 
fix  up  the  place.    Ajid  I'll  need  any  ideas  I  can  get,  from  Farmers'  Bulletins. 
Here's  the  first  one  —  "Modernizing  Earniliousos . " 

HEIvlPHILL: 

That's  a  good  one.    I  used  it  myself,  when  I  made  over  ray  kitchen. 
SALISBURY: 

I  know  you  did.     The  next  one  —  "Roof  Coverint:,-s  for  Earm  Buildings, 
and  Their  Repair."    Tells  about  metal  and  ca.nva.s  roofing  —  shingles, 
bituminous  roofing. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

Sounds  very  —  informational.- 

SALISBURY: 

It  is.     Next  —  This  one  hero,  "Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Earra. " 
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HEIvEPHILL: 

Say,  does  tlic.t  one  tell  how  to  mcke  concrete  walls  water-tight?    In  a 

■basement? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes.    But  your  basement  walls  would  be  water-t if;ht ,  if  you'd  put  in 
the  rif:ht  kind  of  draina^^e  —  when  the  basement  v/as  built. 

HEMPHILL: 

But  the  basement  is  built. 

SALIS3UHY: 

Now  what  you  ouglit.  to 've  done,  is  put  in  tile  drains,  around  the 
foundation,  when  the  basement  was  built . 

HEivIPHILL: 

Mr.  Salisbury,  of  all  sad  words,   'noath  the  shining  sun,  the  saddest 
are  —  "TTliat;  you  ou^ht.  to've  done." 

SALISBURY: 

ITell,  hero —    Lot's  take  the  next  bulletin,  "Heating  the  Farm  Home." 
IIElvIPKILL: 

Are  you  propcring  for  next  v/intor ,  ■  ali-eady? 
SiiLISBURY: 

I  cm.    I  cjn  not  like  the  p:ro-s shopper  —  that  frittered  away  the  summer 
time  —  -nd  then  had  to  go  to  the  ne if:l:bors .  for  help. 

lEmilLL: 

"Then  the  Grasshopper  knew  it  is  best,  to  prepare  for  the  days  of 
Necessity."  ....  I  ought  to  go  home  this  minute  ojid  put  up  some  peaches  J 

S^iLISBUSY: 

(Oh  no,'    Not  till  you  buy  those  eggs.')    As  I  was  going  to  say,  with  a  / 
copy  of  "Heating  the  Form  Home"  in  your  library,  you  can  inform  yourself 
on  different  typo s  of  heating-plr?jits  —  warm-air  furn-.cos,  hot-water  systems 
stegm  or  vo.pour  systems. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Ulir.t  I'd  like  to  l--ave  is  a  good  heatin^^  plant,  in     house  built  to 
keep  out  air  lealcage  —  around  windo-,7S  and  doors. 

SmSBURY: 

A  house  built  so  the  heat  v/on't  escape  — 

HEiviPHILL: 

Ye  s  J 

SiJilSBlEY: 

Thro-.gh  the  wa]ls  and  the  roof. 

HSIviPHILL: 

Absolutely  J    ^That's  your  next  bulletin? 
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S/iLISBURY: 

"Simplo  Plumljing  Repairs  in  tiio  Hone."  ; 

H3MILL:  •    •  ;  ■  '  ' 

Lot  me  have  that  one.    The  faucet  in  my  kitchen  is  driving  me  wild. 
Drip,  drip,  drip.  • 


SALISBURY: 

Why  don't  you  fix  it? 

HEiiPHILL:   

H0\7? 

SiiLISIiURY: 

lilhy,  put  on  a  new  washer. 

HElviPHILL:  :  , 

How?  ''  ■  ■     '  ^  ;     .  .  .,  - 

SALISBURY; 

Shut  off  the  water,  unscrew  the  cap  with  a  monkey  v; ranch,  take  hold 
of  the  faucet  handle,  and  unscrew  the  stem  from  the  tor^-  of  the  faucet.. 
Say  —  are  you  following  me? 

HEMPHILL: 

No.    Not  since  the  monkey  wrench.     I  don't  have  a  monkey  v/rench. 
SALI SBURY: 

You  don't  have  a  monkey  wrench.  .   .  Just  what  sort  of  tool  do  you  employ, 
when  you  fi:c  a  lealcy  faucet? 

HEraiLL:  :  " 

Something  Yory  simple.     You  wouldn't  understand. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  "pictures  help  you  any? 

HSiviPHILL: 

On  "how  to  fix  a  fe.ucet"  —  one  picture  is  v/orth  a  thousand  words. 
(Chinese  proverb.) 

SiiLISBURY: 

Undouhtcdly.     Then  take  this  bulletin,  on  "Simple  Plumbing  Repairs." 
Look  at  the  pictures  on  page  2.     Ri^ht  here,  Jo.     Try  to  understgJid. 
Put  you  mind  on  it  J 

HEMILL: 

I  ha.ven' t  any  —  raonl^ey  wrondi. 
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S.-JilSBUHY: 

I'll  lend  you  mine. 

HEMILL:  ■■ :  ■  ■ '  ■■■  ..        .     •  '    i  . 

TIic:iil:s  —  "bv.t  I'.-n  rjr.lly  not      very  .^ood.  plumbpr.    You  h.^.vo  one 
more  bulletin. 

SiOilSDUHI: 

A  nev;  one  —  "Pcm  Building  Surveys  in  Wisconsin,  Z:-.nsr.s,  Gcorgic- 
and  Illinois. " 

HEiviPHILLj 

T/lio  nade  the  survey,  and  wliy. 

SALISjURY: 

Tlie  bureau  of  Aj_,Ticultur£.l  En,^ineer Lng,  cooperating  v;ith  the  State 
Universities  in  T/isconsin,  Georgia,  and  Illinois,  an.d  the  State  College 
in  Kansas.  .... 

HEwlPHILL: 

And  why. 

SA1IS3UIIY: 

To  get  some  facts  —  about  the  actual  condition  of  farm  buildings  — 
for  farmers,  engineers,  contractors.  Extension  v/orkers.    This  report  shov/s 
the  situation's  pretty  bad.    A  good  raony  farm  buildings  have  got  to  be 
repaired  right  away,  or  they'll  be  wortliless.    In  fact,  sonc.a-re  alreo-dy  so 
far-gone  —  they're  past  saving.    Tarmers  just  haven't  had  the  money  to  keep 
up  repairs  —  on  the  majority  of  farms  —  since  the  drop  in  prices  after  the 
war,  18  :-ears  ago. 

HEiviPHILL: 

Then  ."our  barn  isn't  the  only  one  that  needs  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  no.     Hot  by  a  long  shot  J 

HEijPHILL: 

I'd  like  to  read  that  report. 

SALISBURY: 

Sure.    Take  it  along. 

KEi.iPHILL-: 

Dut  then  —  you  lia,ve  only  four  bulletins  left,   for  your  barn  library. 
SALISBURY: 

That's  all  ri.^-.t.    Docs  this  shelf  look  even?    You  don't  thiilk  it  has 
a  sll;;ht  list  to  starboard?  . 

IIEivIPHILL:  '.; 

It's  stral h.t  —  but  so  dust. 7.    Look  —  You  ca:"-  write  your  name  in 
it.    Do  you  -./mt  r^i  to  got  you  — 


SALISBURY: 

JTo  J    This  is  a  "barn.    IToxt  thing  —  you'll  te  advising  me  to  trim  it 
up  \7ith  pink  sholf  paper.  ' 

HEIviPHILL: 

T7g11,  for  the  iDullotins,  I  thank  you  kindly.    Oh,  a  dozen  oggs,  ploaso 
SALISBURY: 

Just  c.  minuto.  .  .  A  little  dust  never  hixrt  gjiybody,  "but  if  you're  so- 
There  .'    Does  that  suit  you  better? 

HEIviPHILL: 

Nou  "brash  the  co"b\7cbs  out  of  the  corner. 

SAIISLURY:  ■  _ 

....  Okay? 

PIEMILL: 

Pine  i    How  straighten  up  the  "bulletins.    Here,  you'll  have  to  lay 
them  down  flat  —  like  this. 

SALISLUHY; 

Iviy  li'brary  does  look  pretty  slim  —  v/ith  only  four  bulletins.  3ut 
some  day  I'm  going  to  have  the  finest  collection  of  farm  information  in 
the  —  universe, 

HEI\ffHILL: 

Or  anyvThere  else.    Don't  limit  yourself. 
SALISBURY: 

Nov/  come  along  and  we'll  stop  at  the  house  and  get  those  eggs.  And 
how  about  a  glass  of  good  cold  buttermilk. 

HSiviPHILL: 

Suits  me  fine. 


JIM  ivicGRATH: 

Fish  they  had  enough  "good  cold  buttermilk"  to  go  around.    Now  let's 
get  the  names  of  these  Farmers'  Bulletins  in  Morse  Salisbury's  'bexn  library. 
Here  they  a.re:     Farmers'  Bulletin  1749,   "Modernizing  Farmliouscs"  .... 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1751,  "Roof  Coverings  for  Farm  Buildings  end  Their  Repair" 
.   .  .Farmers'  Bulletin  1772,   "Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm"  .   .   .  Farmers' 
Bulletin  lo98,   "Heating  the  Farm  Home"  .   .   .  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  1460, 
"Simple  Plurnbing  Repairs  in  the  Home."    And  then  there's  also  the  new 
publication,  Miscellaneous  Publication  Ho.  311,  "Farm  Building  Surveys  in 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Georgia,  ond  Illinois."     If  you  need  r^iy  or  all  of  these, 
send  your  nrjrie  and  address  to  the  Department  of  Agrictilture ,  Washington,  D.  C 

Once  again,  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  mentioned  today:   (RilPEAT) . 

T  i;  //  W 


,o  \^  CROP  RESIDUES  FOR  EROSIOiT  CONTROL 

A  raO.io  talk  by  Morrill  1.1.  Tozier,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  "broad- 
cast 'Tuesday  July  12,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  Ifctional 
Fara  and  Home  Hour,  "by  stations  associated  v/ith  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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SALISBURY:  \^  ^  ''^ 


Lately  \7c;'ve  "been  hearing  a  lot  about  v/heat  —  abousjrthc  size  of  thj.^ 
^■car' s  crop,  the  prospects  for  harvest  in  foreign  countries ,  Hhp/__^a6^.'ftj^i^ 
stem-rust  daria(~e,  and  so  on.    But  there's  one  angle  on  the  wheat  harvest  that 
hasn't  come  in  for  much  consideration.     It's  the  soil  conservation  angle. 
Morrill  Tozier  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  T7ill  novi  give  us  a  report 
on  practices  sonc  grain  farners  are  follo^ving  to  keep  do'.7n  erosion  on  their 
fields  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and  carted  a:7ay. 

TOZIER: 

The  nation's  wheat  harvest  is  now  in  full  swing.    Before  long  a  large 
number  of  farmers  will  be  left  with  stu.bble-covered  fields.    And  they'll  have 
a  choice  to  maice.     They  can  either  burn  and  destroy  every  last  wisjp  of  stand- 
ing straw  in  the  interest  of  so-called  "clean  farming";  or  they  can  preserve 
their  stubble  and  use  it  for  soil  and  ^vatcr  conservation. 

First,  let's  consider  the  burning  method  cmd  its  effects  on  the  soil. 
When  you  burn  the  stubble  off  ci  wheat  field,  tou  leave  the  ground  completely 
bare  and  unprotected  —  a  perfect  target  for  soil  washing  or  blowing. 


Heavy  rains  come  along  and  gouge  away  at  the  field,  cutting  tiny  rills 
or  even  large  g-ullies  in  the  ground  surface.     If  you.  live  in  dust  country,  low 
sweeping  winds  pick  up  the  most  fertile  topsoil  and  whisk  it  off  the  farm. 

Furthermore,  when  you  touch  a  match  to  that  spiky  stubble  cover,  you^re 
destroying  one  of  your  most  valuable  farmiing  a-ssets  —  organic  matter.  The 
wheat  str.bble  that  goes  up  in  smoke  night  have  been  worked  into  the  soil  to 
help  it  soak  up  water,  im.provc  its  tilth,  and  increase  its  crop-growing  powers 

In  short,  burning  is  a  thoroughly  \mhcalthy  practice  from  the  soil 
conservation  standpoint..  Burning  weakens  the  field  and  lowers  the  general 
resistance  to  soil  erosion.    Any  advantages  the  practice  may  have  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  possibilities  of  real  permanent  damage  to  the  soil. 

How,  for  a  word  or  tv/o  about  the  other  m.cthod  of  treating  wheat  lands 
after  the  harvest  —  the  method  that's  being  followed  those  days  by  those 
farmers  v.'ho  arc  working  to  control  erosion. 

In  the  Southern  Great  Plains,  where  wind  erosion  is  a  serious  iproblen, 
it's  a  common  practice  to  leave  grain  stubble  on  the  fields  right  through  the 
winter  and  through  the  season  of  high  winds  in  early  spring. 
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Then,  in  late  spring  after  the  "bloT/ing  has  pretty  well  suhsided,  the 
farmer  goes  in  and  turns  the  stuhhle  under,     Thi'c  system  has  a  two-fold  ad- 
vantage.    It  affords  surface  protection  during  the  critical  period  of  nind 
erosion  and  it  adds  organic  matter  to  the  soil  to  soak  up  the  summer  rains. 

In  the  Palousc  wheat  country  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  many  conserva- 
tion farmers  are  using  their  crop  residues  according  to  a  highly  developed 
system  that's  known  as  straw  fanning.    Under  this  system,  "both  straw  and 
stuVole  arc  called  into  pla,y.     In  harvesting,  the  straw  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  field  "by  means  of  a  special  attachment  on  the  rear  of  the  corahine. 
Then  the  farmer  follows  up  by  discing  the  stulDble  to  hreak  it  off  and  mix  it 
in  with  the  straw.     Incidentally,  this  same  operation  churns  the  whole  mass 
into  the  soil  and  leaves  part  of  the  straw  protruding  ahove  the  ground  sur- 
face.    The  end  result  is  a  trashy  condition  that  favors  water  absorption  and 
protects  the  fall  planted  wheat  from  heavy  winter  rains. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Palouse,  straw  farming  was  tried  and  given  up 
as  a  failure.  It  seemed  to  depress  crop  yields.  The  ordinary  moldhoard  plow 
that  farmers  used  would  turn  the  stubble  and  straw  completely  under  and  check 
the  natural  rate  of  decay. 

But  straw  farming  today  is  different,    Farmers  are  using  a  one-way 
disc  xdIow  or  some  other  implement  that  turns  the  furrow  only  part  way  over. 
As  a  result,   they're  getting  crop  yields  just  as  good  or  better  than  under 
the  system  of  clean  culture.    And  they're  really  solving  the  soil  erosion 
problem. 

The  story  of  Fred  Blcssingcr,  who  operates  an  600-acrc  farm  near  Dayton, 
Washington,  is  a  good  case  in  point.     Five  j'-cars  ago,  Blessinger's  farm  was 
badly  cut  up  with  small  gullies  and  rills  tha.t  grew  both  in  nur;ibcr  and  size 
\'Jith  every  downpour.     The  farmer  realized  that  before  long  he'd  be  cultivating 
a  lot  of  small  fields  separated  by  deep  ruts  that  couldn't  be  crossed  with 
farm  machinery.    Yet  he  couldn't  afford  to  put  his  land  into  pasture  or  cover 
crops  to  stop  the  gullying  and  washing;  he  had  to  have  cash  crops.     So  he  did 
the  next  best  thing  —  improved  his  tillage  practices.    He  adopted  cultivation 
methods  that  nixed  the  straw  and  stubble  with  the  surface  soil.    And  he  was 
careful  to  plow  across  the  slope  instead  of  up  and  down  hill.     At  the  present 
time,  Blessinger  has  no  gully  problem  to  worry  about;  his  soil  is  staying  in 
place.     And  he's  getting  a  fine  improvement  in  crop  :'ields. 

Of  course,  Fred  Blessin^;er  is  only  one  of  the  many  farmers  xvho  have 
picked  up  the  system  of  straw  faming  in  the  last  few  years. 

This  old  practice  that  used  to  bo  held  in  such  low  esteem  is  now  coning 
into  an  ever  wider  use  as  its  soil-saving  value  is  recognized.    And  I  think 
it's  safe  to  predict  that  this  fall  we'll  have  more  s tubblc-covored,  trashy- 
wheat  fields  than  ever  before. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  Morrill,  I'm  afraid  the  time  is  up.     Thanks  for  this  report  on 
the  use  of  crop  residues  to  control  erosion.    And  we'll  be  looking  for  another 
soil  conservation  report  in  the  near  future. 


FABl^  BUSHCESS  FACTS 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast 
Wednesday',  July  13,  1938 ,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period.  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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Continuing  the  National  Farm  azid  Home  Hour  from  Washington,  the  week' s 
Farm  Business  Facts  come  to  you  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Facts  on  the  dairy  business,  on  chickens,  on  truck  crops,  on  the  cold  storage 
holdings  of  some  of  the  more  important  farm  products;  and  on  1958  crop  acreages. 

Biggest  farm  news  of  the  week  was  the  July  Crop  Report,   showing  that  the 
1938  crops  have  made  a  remarkably  good  start.     A  few  leading  crops,  such  as 
wheat,   some  of  the  fruits,  cotton,   sorghums  and  other  late  crops  have  not  been 
doing  so  well.     But  the  total  acreage  of  all  crops  harvested  may  exceed  the  10- 
year  average.     The  combined  acreage  of  21  crops  for  harvest  this  year  is  only 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  more  than  in  1937.    Any  increase  or  decrease  in  total 
production  v/ill  depend  largely  on  growing  conditions. 

The  July  report  also  points  out  that  peak  of  milk  production  this  year 
came  earlier  than  usual.    Prices  for  dairy  products  are  lower  compared  with 
prices  of  beef  cattle,  hog3,  and  poultry  products  then  prices  a  year  ago.  This 
appears  to  have  caused  fa.rmers  to  cut  down  on  buying  commercial  feeds  and  de- 
pend more  on  home-grown  feed,  even  though  the  result  has  been  some  decrease  in 
milk  production.     During  June  milk  production  decren,sed  sharply,  but  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  production  at  the  first  of  July  was  a  little  larger  than  a 
year  ago.     Pastures  in  most  of  the  country  are  in  excellent  condition,  accord- 
ing to  the  crop  report.     Some  areas  in  the  East  and  Northeast  and  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  Washington  and  Oregon  still  need  rain.     Summarizing  prospects  for 
the  remar'.nder  of  the  season;   the  report  states  that  dairy  production  probably 
will  depend  largelj'-  on  prices  farmers  receive  for  dairy  products. 

Ccniitioiis  seem  to  be  brighter  for  poultrymen  this  year  than  last.  On 
the  basis  of  recent  farm  p?'ices  for  chickens,  for  eggs,  and  for  poultry  feed, 
farmers  mu.st  sell  only  half  as  many  eggs  or  chickens  to  pay  for  100  pounds  of 
feed  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  Egg  production  per  100  hens  on  July  1  this  year 
was  4  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  And  more  than  enough  higher  to  off- 
set the  smaller  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks  this  year. 

Next,  the  baby  chick  report!     Compared  with  June  of  last  year,  commercial 
hatcheries  report  88  percent  more  eggs  set  during  the  month.    And  a  hatch  more 
than  70  percent  bigger  than  the  June  hatch  last  year.     June  production  of 
hatchery  chicks  this  year  adds  up  to  the  second  largest  for  June  in  the  history 
of  commercial  hatcheries.    All  of  the  main  geographic  regions  of  the  country 
shared  in  this  increase  in  the  June  hatch. 

Truck  crops  and  the  truck  crop  news!     In  northern  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana,  heavy  rains  in  late  June  caused  some  damage  to  vegetable  crops.  But 
over  the  country  generally,  commercial  truck  crops  have  made  good  progress. 
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From  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  growing  conditions  are  reported  about  average. 
In  Arkansas  and  Texas,   the  cantaloup  and  watermelon  harvest  was  well  under  way- 
early  this  month.     In  Colorado,  most  of  the  truck  crops  are  a  little  later  than 
usual.    Washington  and  Oregon  weather  has  been  too  dry  for  the  "best  growth  of 
vegetables.    And  in  California,  marketing  of  most  vegetables  other  than  melons 
and  tomatoes  slowed  down  some  in  July.     The  July  production  of  commercial  truck 
crops  the  country  over  is  expected  to  supply  about  2  percent  more  vegetables 
than  the  July  supply  last  year. 

And,  lastly,   the  cold  storage  report'.     July  first  stocks  of  stored  eggs 
are  reported  as  about  6  and  a  half  million  cases.     This  is  2  million  cases 
fewer  shell  eggs  than  the  average  for  July  first  in  other  recent  years.  But 
the  smaller  stccks  of  shell  eggs  are  partly  offset  by  more  than  the  average 
supply  of  frozen  eg(;iT,  reported  in  storage  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  For 
creamery  butter,  July  stocks  of  120  million  pounds  reflect  the  larger  than 
average  production  (;i  dairy  products  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
Stocks  of  American  cheese  also  are  materially  larger  than  at  this  time  last 
year.     But  storage  G.ocks  of  frozen,  dry  salt,  and  pickled  pork,  on  July  first 
were  nearly  .30  percent  smaller  than  the  unusually  large  stocks  reported  on 
July  1  last  year.     Lard  stocks  on  July  first  were  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 
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NESTING  ISLANDS  CN  EIZD  EEFUGES 


A  radio  talk  "by  Howard  Zaimiser,  in  Charge,  Section  of  Current  and 
Visual  Information,  Division  of  Pu"blic  Relations,  U.  S.  Biolo^rical  Harvey, 
"broadcast  during  the  National  Tarm  and  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1938, 
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MORSE  SALISBURY; 

As  many  of  you  know,  one  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  import- 
ant lands  use  progra^ns  is  designed  to  conserve  the  nation's  wildlife  re- 
sources,   Howard  Zahniser,  of  the  Biological  Surveys, has  teen  discussing 
the  Department's  wildlife  program  each  week  on  Thursday,  telling  about  its 
accomplishments.    This  week  Mr,  Zahniser  is  with  us  on  Wednesday,  and  that 
of  course  means  he's  here  right  now,  with  information  ahout  nesting  islands 
on  "bird  refuges.    All  right,  Howard, 

HOWARD  ZAHNISER: 

How-do-you-do,  Earm  and  Home  Friends: 

As  I  think  back  over  the  past  few  weeks,  I  remember  saying  quite  a 
bit  already  about  nesting  islands  for  birds. 

There  was  one  interesting  incident  at  the  Malheur  Refuge  in  Oregon, 
mentioned  several  weeks  ago.    Malheur  Lake,  you  remember,  was  dry  before 
the  restoration  program  got  under  viay,  and  farmers  stacked  hay  on  the  dry 
lake  bed.    The  stacks  were  still  there  when  the  Biological  Siu-vey  began  to 
put  water  back  into  the  lake.    That  made  islands  out  of  the  hay  stacks,  and 
they  soon  became  nesting  islands — for  geese,  pelicans,  and  g-alls. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  were  talking  about  those  terns  down  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  region,  and  they  also  were  using  an  island,  as  a  proving  ground  for  the 
principle  that  one  good  tern  deserves  another — a  sort  of  sand-bar  island  in 
the  mouth  of  a  tidal  creek. 

That  discussion  of  the  terns,  you  may  remember,  was  a  sort  of 
digression  on  a  day  when  our  subject  was  nesting  time  on  the  Bear  River 
Refuge  in  Utah.     Somehow  or  other — naybe  because  of  that  digression — I 
never  got  around  to  say  anything  about  islands  at  Sear  River.     It  was  a 
rather  serious  omission,  too,  because  the  Cana.da  geese  there  have  some 
very  interesting  nesting  isl-^nds.     They  are  muskrat  houses.     In  fact,  the 
men  who  stvidied  the  geese  on  one  unit  fiere  last  year  estimated  that  80  per- 
cent— four-fifths — of  the  goose  nests  had  their  foundations  provided  by  the 
muskrats. 

Well,  these  are  all  good  examples  of  the  way  that  a  great  many  birds 
seem  to  prefer  some  kind  of  island,  for  their  nesting  sites,  incidentally 
showing  that  even  waterfowl  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  on  land.  Of 
course,  when  you  think  of  waterfowl,  you  generally  have  in  mind  birds  fly- 
ing through  the  air  or  paddling  around  in  water.    But,  even  when  they  are 
not  nesting,  they  spend  houi-s  on  land,  feeding,  preening  their  feathers 
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or  just  loafing  and  carrying  on  what  appears  to  "be  some  kind  of  neighborly 
chatter.     They  do  seem  to  prefer  land  that  is  entirely  surrounded  "by  water, 
and  of  course  that  means  islands.     Islands  are  favorite  nesting  sites, 
accommodating  some  of  our  greatest  concentrtitions  of  hreeding  ducksi    That's  ( 
true  also  of  other  waterfowl;  of  cormorants,  pelicans,  gulls,  and  terns; 
and  of  avoccts,  phalaropcs,  and  other  shorehirds. 

So  someone  got  the  idea  that  a  good  v/ay  to  help  these  birds  is  to 
provide  islands  for  them.     So  far  as  I  Icnow,  E,  A  Mcllhenny,  T/hose  "Bird 
City"  on  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  is  a  famous  sanctuary,  was  the  first  to 
make  i sland-building  an  important  part  of  attracting  "birds,    I''ir,  Mcllhenny — 
who  incidentally  io  a  bix d-handing  cooperabor  of  the  Eiologic:^J_  Survey — 
has  more  than  thi-.'ty  isl.ands  built  especially  for  herons.    Oth<_rs  have 
followed  his  exami'l'},  and  the  Biological  Suivey  has  made  islands  one  of  its 
specialties  in  de'veloping  refu/^e  areas, 

CC.C,  and  W.P.A,  workers  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this 
job  on  many  refuges.     The  fact  that  the  birds  prefer  islands  and  make  such 
good  use  of  them  would  be  reason  enough.    But  behind  this  preference  is 
the  fact  that  islands  provide  protection  from  some  of  the  predatory  animals 
that  take  a  heavy  toll  of  nesting  birds.    And  these  islands  that  are  being 
constructed  have  other  uses.     They  reduce  wave  action  and  water  erosion  on 
areas  where  earth  impotindments  have  been  built  to  stabilize  water  levels 
and  also  where  winds  make  the  water  too  roily  for  the  growth  of  food  plants 
for  wildlife — or  even  cause  such  a  wave  action  that  plants  are  washed  out. 
In  such  places  a  few  islands  give  protection  from  \7ater  erosion.     Then,  too, 
islands  can  be  built  so  as  to  provide  shelter  for  fish.     Thus,  in  many  ways, 
building  islands  is  a  good  way  of  developing  a  v/ildlife  refuge. 

Sometimes  the  work  is  very  simple,    Fnen'an  area  that  is  going  to 
be  flooded  is  being  cleared,  the  C,C,C,  fellows  or  W,P,A,  v;orkers  pile  the 
brush  here  and  there  on  the  bed  of  what  will  some  day  be  a  lake  or  pond.  The 
brush  is  anchored  and  held  by  wires.    These  make  good  fish  shelters  below 
water  and  small  nesting  islands  above  water.    Often  the  islands  are  built 
up  by  bull-dozers  pushing  earth  and  stone  into  piles  that  will  be  islands 
when  the  area  is  flooded.    About  500  nesting  islands  were  provided  for  at 
the  Upper  Souris  Refuge  in  North  Dakota  before  the  reservoir  basin  there 
was  flooded,  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  fish  shelters  too.  The 
Tule  Lake  Refuge  in  California  and  the  Lower  Souris  Refuge  in  North  Dakota 
have  large  dirt  islands  covered  with  gravel  and  stones.    At  the  Lake  Bowdoin 
Refuge  in  Montana,  some  natural  islands  that  had  been  worn  down  to  half  their 
size  by  wave  action  and  wind  erosion  when  water  levels. fell,  are  being 
built  up  again  now  that  the  water  lev:3l  has  been  stabilized. 

Of  course,  these  ai'e  only  examples.  This  work  is  going  on  at  refuges 
throughout  the  country,  and  everything  possible — including  plantings  for 
bird  food  and  cover — is  being  done  to  make  these  areas  attractive  to  the 
birds.  And  they  seem  to  appreciate  it.  While  machinery  was  still  being 
used  to  finish  up  one  end  of  a  thousand-foot  island  at  the  Bear  River  Refuge, 
scores  of  birds  began  to  nest  on  the  other  end,  which  seems  to  be  a  good 
concluding  instance  of  the  value  of  nesting  islands  on  bird  refuges. 
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MR.  SALISBURY; 

Farm  and  Home  Friends,  that  interesting  discussion  of  one  type  of 
work  that  is  "being  done  to  help  the  wild  tirds  increase  their  niunbers  was 
this  week's  contribution  from  Howard  Zahniser,  of  the  U.  S,  Biological 
Survey,    Next  week  Mr.  Zahniser  will  return  to  the  Thursday  program,  and  on 
Thursday  of  next  week  he  v/ill  continue  his  discussions  of  the  work  that  is 
"being  done  to  solve  the  problems  of  conserving  the  nation' s  valuable  wild- 
life resources, 

m 


CCC  ENROLLEES  -  QUALIFY  ^O'Br  WjANC^MElg^^ 

A  radio  discussion  among  Morse  Sal|G'b^i?yV'''f©'f^iE©f' (a^rirlaf^rf^^  Howard 
Zahniser,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Sal  Broedbent,  Forest  Serfice,  and  Paul 
Bissell,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  "broadiast'^ursday ,- July.  14, j  1938,  in  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  with  the "National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

Our  CCC  educational  rdviser  friends  have  presented  dramatically  an 
actual  incident  on  a  forest  fire  last  month.     It  was  pn  exceptional  occurrence. 
The  story  of  it  is  alrc-'^dy  becoming  a  legend  among  the  foresters  and  the 
lumbermen  of  the  West.  • 

The  reason  for  dramatizing  this  incident  for  this  audience  is  to  point 
the  fact  that  CCC  experience  develops  courage  and  initiative  —  qualities 
that  are  necessary  for  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  : 

And  the  moral  is  that  these  q\iplities,  along  with  technical  skills 
taught  enrolleos,  are  fitting  them  to  make  p  place  for  themselves  in  civilian 
life.     Last  year  we  told  you  something  about  the  v;ay  in  which  former  enrolleos 
have  found  industrial  employment.     This  year  we  crill  upon  representatives  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  imits  which  supervise  COG  work  to  tell  us  how  former 
enrolleos  are  qxirlifying  for  employment  with  these  government  units,  or  in 
private  agencies  whose  work  is  closely  allied  vlth  the  work  of  the  government 
agencies. 

Here  are  the  men  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  units  working  with 
the  CCC  pnd  I'll  ask  each  of  them  to  tell  us  how  many  COG  enrolleos  are  working 
on  projects  administered  by  their  bureaus  during  the  current  enrollment  period. 

First,  Howard  Zahniser  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

ZAHNISER; 

32  CPinps  with  about  5,760  enrollces. 

SALISBURY; 

Spjn  Broadbent  of  the  Forest  Service. 

BROADBENT; 

613  cpm.ps  with  about  111,340  onrollees. 
SALISBURY; 

Paul  Bissell  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
BISSELL: 

360  cpjnps  with  about  64,800  enrolleos. 
SALISBURY: 

Now  we'll  call  upon  these  men  to  toll  us  what  kind  of  work  the  enrolleos 
are  doing  for  each  unit.     Sam  —  the  largest  number  work  on  the  Federal  and 
State  forests . . . . 
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BROADBENT; 

Yes,  it  is  quite  p).  forest  army.     And  that  army  has  put  the  program  of 
improvement  on  the  National  forests,  State  forests,  and  private  forest  lands 
far  ahead  of  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.     CCC  men  have  plnnted  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  to  trees  in  the  last  five  yeprs;     improved  over  three 
million  acres  of  timber;  built  over  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  roads  and 
trails  and  helped  keep  up  another  350  thousand  miles;  put  in  over  four  million 
man  days  at  fire  fighting  —  which  doubtless  is  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  acres  of  trees  burned  each  year  recently.     I  won't  go  further 
into  statistics.     The  enrollees  have  built  lookout  camps  or  towers,  helped  reduce 
the  fire  hazards  as  well  as  fight  fires  when  they  occurred,  planted  millions  of 
fish  in  forest  streams,  helped  control  insect  invasions  and  tree  diseases. 

SALISBURY: 

Truly  a  wonderful  job  of  protecting  the  Nation's  forest  resources.  Now, 
Zahnie,  what  are  the  boys  doing  on  the  wildlife  refuges? 

ZAHNISER: 

Well,  two  things;     First,  developing  the  refuges  as  better  places  for 
the  wildlife,  nnd  then  doing  things  that  will  mpke  it  ersier  rad  cheaper  for 
the  Survey  officers  to  administer  the  refuges.     They  are  building  dikes  and 
water  control  structures,  improving  feed  and  cover  conditions,  making  nesting 
islands,  building  roads,  trnils,  and  hcad-v/ater  structures,  taking  care  of 
forest  fire  control,  and  feeding  birds  in  winter. 

SALISBURY; 

Now,  Paul,  how  about  the  boys  v/orking  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 

camps? 
BIS SELL; 

I  suppose  more  of  oior  listeners  have  seen  these  soil  saving  boys  than 
have  seen  c-.ry  other  CCC  group.     They  are  working  on  the  farm  Irjid  in  all 
sections  of  the  co-;intry.     They  build  dans,  terrace  outlets,  farm  ponds;  they 
even  off  the  banks  of  gullies  and  plant  soil-holding  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs; 
they  clccn  and  brush  pastures,  make  contour  furrows,  plant  trees,  map  farms.... 

SALISBURY; 

Ajid  nil  of  the  multitude  of  things  necessary  in  Inrge-scale  operations 
for  the  lar.d's  sake.     Now,  these  boys,  many  of  them,  develop  special  interest  in 
and  aptj.tvjo  for  the  work  of  the  government  -agencies  that  direct  their  toil  dur- 
ing tho:r  CCC  days.     And  they  are  engaging  in  such  work.    How  many  of  them 
are  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Mr.  Bisscll? 

BISSELL: 

From  the  beginning  of  CCC  v;ork,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  we  have  employed  669  former  enrollees,     124  of  them 
are  in  technical  positions.     The  remainder  arc  in  non-technical  positions. 


SALI SBURY : 

And  how  about  Biological  Survey,  Zahnie? 
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ZAHNI SEE; 

Sorry  that  v;e  haven't  up-to-date  statistics  on  this  point  in  Washington. 
However,  of  my  ovn  knowledge,  I  do  remeniher  five  former  CCC  cnrollees  vho  are 
technicians  or  patrolmen  on  the  Biclo^iical  Survey  rcfugos  vhere  they  worked. 

SALISBURY; 

And  what  ahout  the  Forest  Service,  Sam? 
BROADBENT; 

Well,  now,  I  don't  have  data  for  the  entire  five  years  of  CCC  operations. 
I  did  collect  the  figures  for  the  nine  months  dating  from  July,  193?,  to  April, 
1938.     In  that  period  former  CCC  cnrollees  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  or 
State  forestry  departments  totaled  562.     And  an  additional  118  former  enrollces 
found  work  on  logging  and  lujnbering  operations  carried  on  "by  private  concerns. 

SALISBURY; 

I  should  drop  in  here  the  observation  that  for  the  CCC  as  a  whole,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  1/3  of  the  total  number  of  boys  who  terminated  their  tour 
of  duty  last  year  v/ere  directly  aided  through  job  training,  special  guides,  or 
personal  help,  in  getting  civilian  employment. 

BRQALBEKT; 

And  what  it  means  to  them,  we  know  from  many  a  letter  they  have  written 
back  to  us.     Here  is  one  from  an  Ai'kansas  boy  that  I  brought  along. 

SALISBURY; 

Suppose  you  read  it,  Sam. 

BROADBENT; 

Very  well. 

"I  v;ant  you  to  know  I  passed  the  Junior  Assistant  to  Technician  exam,  and 
now  I  have  an  appointment  with  the  Forest  Service.     I  never  could  have  passed 
the  exam  without  the  training  I  got  in  camp.     At  present  we  are  cruising  timber 
for  the  p\irpose  of  putting  the  Sylamore  Working  Circle  on  a  sustained  yield 
management  plan.     Believe  me,  it's  swell  stuff." 

SALISBURY: 

Which  is  commentary  enough,  I  think,  on  the  individual  human  v^-^lues  in 
the  Job  training  given  CCC  enrollees.    We'll  leave  further  comments  on  the 
social  values  to  the  pundits  and  the  v/i semen.     Permit  me  to  thank  this  group 
of  CCC  educational  supervisors  and  Department  of  Agriculture  men  who  took 
part  in  today's  radio  report.     And  now  7/e'll  go  ahead  with  the  ne^^s  from  the 
commodity  markets  across  the  Nation. 
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Remarks  "by  Katharine  F.  Lcnroot,  Chief  of  the  Childrqn's  Bxircau, 
S.  Department  of  Labor,  o,nd  Dr.  Joseph  Wr'Mountin 
Hcrlth  Service,  broadcast  Tuesday,  July  19,  1938,:  durin-g  _thQ;:De^r 
of  At^^ri culture  period  of  the  National  Fajm  a|nd  Home  Hour.  c^or^SO  s 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

^        SEPl    1338  ^ 

--OOOOO—  Li.  y.  Dei.ari»cut  of  AgiicnUure 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Today  we  had  planned  to  have  with  us*©rn^€up4fe«r^!.Blj^tu,-^ssi stant 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  ¥.  MoTontin  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.     They  are 
taking  an  important  part  in  the  National  Health  Conference  being  held 
here  in  Washington  this  week,  called  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities.     This  Comnittee  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  three  years  ago,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  to  speed  for  ard  the  full  benefits  of  Federal 
health  and  welfare  programs,   so  that  these  benefits  mi^vht  reach,  quickly 
and  effectively,  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended.     The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  represented  on  this  Committee  by  the  Undersecretary,  Dr. 
M.  L.  Wilson  .   .   .  Doctor  Eliot  is  still  engaged  in  the  morning  session 
of  the  National  Health  Conference,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Medical  Care,  she  presented  a  report  recommending  Expansion 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services,  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Miss  Katharine  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  who  spoke  at 
yesterday's  session  of  the  Conference,  v/as  able  to  break  away  and  is 
here  in  Dr.  Eliot's  place.    Miss  Lenroot,  will  you  tell  us  about 
the  Conference? 


MISS  LENROOT: 

Mr.  Salisbury,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.     Do  you  know  vhy  the 
need  is  so  urgent,  for  expansion  of  our  National  Health  program  for 
mothers  and  children? 


SALI SBURy : 

I  know  the  United  States  has  a  shamefully  high  death  rate  for 
mothers,  and  for  children  too. 

LENROOT : 

Yes,  we  are  literally  v.'astinfj;  the  lives  of  mothers  and  children. 
About  14,000  v;omen  die  ca.ch  year  from  causes  connected  v/ith  childbirth. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  do  not  have  a  doctor  vhcn  their  babies  are 
"born.     Fifteen  thousand  babies  are  brought  into  the  v/orld  by  neighbors 
or  relatives.     Two  hundred  a.nd  twenty-three  thousand  by  mi  drives  — 
ignorant  —  untrained.     Less  than  pne-seventh  of  the  babies  in  rural 
families  are  born  in  hospitals.     About  200,000  are  born  every  year  to 
families  living  at  least  30  miles  from  a  hospital. 

SALISBURY: 

Miss  Lenroot,  didn't  the  first  grants  to  the  St-^tes,  for  maternal 
and  child  health,  grants  made  under  the  Social  Security  Act —  Didn't 
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thoy  help  somewhat? 
LENROOT: 

Yes,  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question.     They  helped  a  lot.  But 
experience  has  showed  us  the  shortcomings  of  the  program,  and  also ,  how 
to  make  it  still  "better.     As  I  said  before,  we  are  wasting  mothers' 
and  children's  lives.     We  have  the  medical  knowledge  that  would  save  them, 
hut  we  ha.ve  not  yet  found  a  way  for  all  the  people  to  "benefit  from  this 
knowledge . 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  it's  pretty  hard  for  medical  Icnowledgc  —  the  "benefits 
of  medical  knowledge  —  to  reach  all  the  people  who  live  30  miles  from 
a  hospital  —  far  away  from  doctors,  and  pu"blic  health  nurses. 

LMROOT: 

And  there  are  still  no  pu'blic  health  nurses  in  rural  regions  in 

more  than  1,000  coxxnties.  In  some  places,  there  is  only  one  pu"blic  health 

nurse  to  25,000  people,  or  even  a  larger  nura"ber. 

SALISBURY: 

In  rural  aren.s,  I  "believe,  the  infant  death  rate  is  higher 
than  in  cities. 

LENROOT: 

Yes,  that's  a  ciirious  thing.     It  has  "been  higher,  since  1929.  Many 
mothers  cannot  afford  prenatrl  or  hospital  care  — .  and  they  don't  have 
a  doctor  until  it's  too  late. 

SALI SBURY : 

Well,  the  facts  you've  presented  point  pretty  definitely  to  one 
shortcoming  in  the  present  maternal  and  child  health  set-up. 

lilNROOT: 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  most  serious  deficiency  is  lack  of 
provision  for  mediccil  care,  for  mothers  and  children  so  situated  that 
they  can't  get  needed  care  without  some  form  of  help  from  the  community. 
In  the  United  States,  we  have  35  million  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Thirteen  million  are  in  families  with  less  than  $800  a  year,  or  fajnilies 
on  relief.     These  children  can't  hove  proper  care  unless  Government 
provides  it,  through  health  and  welfare  authorities. 

SALI SBURY : 

Now,  in  the  face  of  that  situation  —  what  recommendations  did  the 
Technical  Committee  make  this  morning,  to  see  th-^-t  mothers  and  babies 
get  a  better  break. 

LENROOT: 

The  Committee  recommended  expansion  of  maternal  and  child  health 
services.     This  includes  provision  for  better  facilities  for  tradning 
professional  workers,  and  for  cooperation  of  public  agencies  with 
medical,  dental,  and  nursing  service  professions  to  make  sure  that  medical 
and  related  services  are  available  to  mothers  and  children  of  all  income 
groups,   in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.     The  Committee  recommended 
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a  graduplly  exprinding  program  —  over  a  period  of  several  ydnrs  — 
to  include,  first .  naternity  cpve  and  cnrc  of  newborn  infants;  second 
medical  crrc  of  children;  and  third,  services  for  crippled  children. 

SALISBURY: 

Communities  most  in  need  of  such  a  prpgraim--  can't  afford  it. 
LENROOT: 

No,  they  cannot.     If  the  people  of  the  United  Str-tcs  are  -in  favor 
of  such  a  program,  then  part  of  the  cost  will  have  to  be  met  by  the 
Federal  Government.     Tlie  Committee  recommended  this. 

SALISBURY: 

Thr-nk  you,  Miss  Lenroot.     And  now,  Doctor  Mountin,  this  afternoon 
you  are  going  to  present  a  report  on  Hospitals.     We'd  like  to  know 
something  about  the  present  situation  —  and  the  recommendations  of  your 
Committee  in  regard  to  general  hospitals,  since  these  r-re  the  places  to 
which  people  go  for  general  medical,  sur^gcal,  md  m.aternity  care.    Are  there 
enough  of  these  hospitals  to  go  around? 

DR.  MOUUTIN: 

No,  there  pro  not .    But  whether  you  get  hospital  service  depends 
more  upon  hovv  the  hospital  is  supported,  than  it  does  upon  the  mere 
existence  of  p  hospital  in  your  community. 

SaLI  SBURY  : 

Will  you  explain  thrt,  please. 

MOUNTIN: 

V»'ell,  one-tLird  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  in 
the  group  v/e  call  medically  needy. 

SALISBURY: 

One-third.   .   .  That's  40  million  of  us. 
MOUNTIN: 

Yes,  40  million.     And  if  these  40  million  rre  to  have  hospital 
service,  it  must  be  free        or  it  nust  be  provided  ^,t  less  thrn  cost. 
With  this  as  a  background,  let  me  explain  the  situation.     About  one-fourth 
of  all  the  hospital  beds  in  the  country  arc  supported  through  taxation. 
Except  for  a  small  proprotion  of  endc^.-ed  beds,  the  rcm.aining  three-fourths 
are  supported  largely  through  fees  paid  directly  by  patients.  Generally 
speakin^.,,  the  free  beds  —  that  is,  those  endowed  or  supported  through 
taxation  —  are  located  in  the  large  centers  of  population.     These  arc  also 
centers  of  wealth.  .  On  the  other  hand,  people  in  sm^^ll  tov/ns  pnd  rural  areas 
must  depend  for  most  of . their  hospital  service  on  beds  th-t  are  supported 
through  patients'  fees. 

SALISBURY: 

Could  you  describe  the  hospital  situation  on  -  county  basis?  As 
you  know,  people  in  rural  communities  often  vork  through  county  organizations 
of  one  kind  or  another. 
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MOUNTINl 

Of  the  three  thousand  ond  seventy-four  ( 3,074) .  co-unties  in  the 
continental  United  States,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-ci<3ht  (1,338)  — 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  —  hp.ve  no  hospital.     Thirteen  hundred 
and  five  (1,305)  h?vc  only  a  privrate  hospital.     Four  hundred  nnd  thirty- 
tro  (432)  have  tax-supported  institutions,  and  usually  privnte  hospitals 
as  well. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  tell  us  horn'  these  figures  affect  the  lives  of  people  in 
different  income  groups  with  respect  to  hospital  service, 

MOUNTIN: 

It  is  not  only  your  income,  Mr.   Salisbury.     It  is  also  ™herc 
you  happen  to  live.     The  income  side  of  the  picture  is  this:     In  large 
cities  v/ell  supplied  with  tax-supported  and  endov.'ed  hcds,  the  proportion 
of  illnesses  hospitalized  is  about  the  sajnc  for  rich  and  poor.  In 
small  cities  the  rich  maintain  about  the  same  rate  of  hospitalization; 
but  among  relief  and  marginal -income  families  the  proportion  of  illnesses 
hospitalized  declines  progressively  v/ith  city  size.     Nov;  in  regard  to 
residence  and  its  effect  on  hospital  care,  Miss  Lenroot  has  just  been 
telling  us  about  maternity  care.     She  told  us  that  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  babies  born  to  rural  families  are  born  in  hospitals.     On  the  other 
hand,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  babies  of  city  families  are  born  in 
hospitals.     In  some  cities,  nine-tenths  of  the  babies  arc  bom  in  hos- 
pitals, v/hereas  in  some  rural  areas,  only  one  baby  out  of  25  is  born  in 
a  hospital.     In  certain  large  cities  studied,  each  person  in  the  popula- 
tion receives  twice  as  much  hospital  ca.re  as  the  average  person  in 
small  cities,  and  four  times  as  much  as  the  average  person  in  the  surveyed 
rural  counties. 

SALISBURY: 

And  what   is  the  recommendation  of  your  Committee,  for  bringing 
hospital  service  to  everybody  who  needs  it? 

MOUNT IN: 

If  the  people  of  this  country  wish  to  bring  general  hospital  service 
to  all  who  need  it,  they  will  have  to  provide,  in  some  way  or  other,  for 
additional  beds,  either  in  existing  institutions  or  in  new  buildings.  They 
will  have  to  provide  new  hospitals ,  and  new  health  centers  where  hospitals 
are  not  likely  to  be  located.     This  expa.nsion  is  needed  most  in  places 
v;here  people  have  small  incomes.     If  hospitols  go  into  those  places  of  low 
income,  it's  obvious  that  part  of  the  money  must  come  from  outside.  If 
the  poeple  of  the  United  States  decide  that  this  money  should  come  through 
the  channel  of  the  Federal  Government,  we'll  need  a.  program  of  FcdcraJ 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  Governments.     The  Technical  Committee  on 
Medical  Care  has  outlined  such  a.  program,  to  provide  grajats-in-^id,  which 
will  help  pay  for  a.dditional  beds ,  and  for  new  hospitals,  and  health  centers, 
particularly  in  rural  regions. 
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SALISBURY: 

Your  program  includes,  of  course,  both  "building  cost  and  upkeep. 
MOUNT IN: 

Yes,  "both  "building  cost,  ^^.nd  maintenance  for  .1  limited  n\imber 
of  years.     Also,  in  the  progrpm  of  pu"blic  medical  care  for  the  needy, 
there  is  a  provision  for  hospitalization. 

SALISBURY: 

Doctor  Mountin,  I  am  told  there  are  many  beds  in  existing  hospitals 
that  are  not  being  used.    Why  not  use  these? 

MOUNTIN: 

This  is  largely  an  economic  problem.     Many  of  these  beds  would 
be  filled  by  the  scheme  of  public  assistance  on  medical  care  that  is 
proposed.    However,  the  mere  filling  of  empty  beds  is  not  enough.  This 
country  needs  more  hospitals  and  especially  more  beds  of  the  free  or 
part-pay  class  for  rural  areas. 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor  Mountin.    We're  greatly  obliged  to 
you,  and  to  Miss  Lenroot,  for  coming  up  here  today.     On  Thursday  we 
shall  hear  more  about  the  Conference,  from  Miss  Josephine  Roche, 
chairman  and  from  Mr.  Ferrott  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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MORSE  SALISBURY: 

This  week,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  three  members 
«f  the  National  Health  Conference  meeting  here  in  Washington  —  Miss 
Katharine  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Mo\intin,  and  Mr.  George  St.  John  Perrott  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.     Today,  we  shall  hear  again  from  Mr.  Perrott, 
and  also  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Miss  Josephine  Roche, 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    We're  going  to  ask  Miss 
Roche  to  give  us  a  summary  —  but  first  we'll  have  ajiother  digest  of  one 
of  the  important  reports  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care. 
Mr.  Perrott,  will  you  tell  us  wha.t  the  Committee  recommended,   to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  "medically  needy."     Incidentally,  I  know  a  lot  of  listeners 
will  be  thinking  about  those  figures  Doctor  Mountin  quoted  the  other  day. 
He  told  us  that  40  million  Americans  arc  in  the  group  you  call  "medically 
needy." 

MR.  PERROTT: 

Yes,  the  figure's  correct.     Forty  million. 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  the  people  in  tiv^.s  group  are  cither  receiving  public  help, 
or  they  don't  make  enough  money  to  pay  for  medicine,  hospital  crre,  and 
so  on . 

PERROTT: 

That's  right.     Yet  they  have  more  sickness,  and  receive  less 
medical  care,  than  persons  with  larc;;;er  incomrs  —  who  cm  bettor  afford 
to  be  sick. 


SALISBURY: 

Some  people  ma.y  wonder  why .  with  all  the  a.ttrntion  being  given 

nowadays  to  free  medical  services,  and  free  clinics,  and  visiting-nurse 
services,  in  the  large  cities  — 


perrott:: 

That's  just  the  point.     In  the  cities.     But  the  poor  people  in 
the  cities  make  up  only  part  of  the  medically  needy.     A  laTge  proportion 
live  in  small  towns  —  in  the  country.     Sickness  among  the  poor  happens 
more  often,  and  is  more  severe  than  in  families  of  the  well-to-do .  But 
the  poor,  in  spite  of  their  greator  need,  get  less  medical  care  than  fam- 
ilies in  the  upper  economic  group.     These  are  the  facts,  Mr,  Salisbury, 
brought  out  in  the  National  Health  Survey. 


( over) 
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SALISBURY: 

Our  present  set-up  of  providing  pu'blic  mcdicr.l  help  for  the 
needy,  is  —  Well,  to  use  r.  mild  v/ord,  it  is  inrdegnn.to . 

PEEROTT : 

"Inr.dcquptc"  is  f pr  too  mild  p.  v/ord.     The  tot^l  amount  spent 
for  tp.i- supported  modiCril  crrc  is  nt  present  only  pbout  one-third 
of  the  estimr.tod  cost  of  supplying  medicrl  core,  oven  at  cmerF:ency 
levels,  to  the  medicilly-needy .     It  is  ppparont,  froni  the  fpcts,  thr^t 
public  welfare  agencies  are  severely  handicapped  by  ins\af f icient  fun^s. 
Another  handicap  is  Ipck  of  established  procedure,  in  administering  the 
di stribution  of  public  medical  care. 

SALISBURY: 

And  v/ould  you  explrin  thrt  ,  please. 

PEEROTT: 

Of  course,  I'll  be  glad  to  explain  it.     A  recent  report  of  the 
Americrn  Public  Welfare  Association  indicates  that,  in  the  present 
administration  of  public  medical  cnrc,  there  is  division.   .   .  overlrpping 
and  duplication  of  authority  .   .   .  lack  of  r  sntisf^ctory  policy  for 
determining  v.'hcthcr  people  are  eligible  for  C'-^re.    .   .  insufficiency  pnd 
low  strndrrds  of  mcdicaL   service.     Of  the  40  million  r.edicplly  needy, 
20  million  are  receiving  public  support  for  all  their  needs  —  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  axid  for  such  medical  care  p.s  they  do  get.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  -re  20  million  people  in  self-supporting  families 
who  are  just  a.bove  the  relief  level.     That  is,  f^lthouc-h  they  c.-^n,  by 
their  own  efforts,  supply  the  dr i ly  needs,  they  arc  totrlly  unrble  to  meet 
the  catastrophe  of  a  serious  illness.    For  this  group,  the  present  policy 
of  public  wclfo,rc  agencies  is  casurl  and  \mevcn. 

SALI S3URY : 

Now  thrt  outlines  the  situr'^tion  —  nov;  tell  us  '-h'^t  the  Technic-^1 
Committee  on  Medical  C^re  recommends  —  for  the  medically  needy. 

PEEROTT: 

The  Committee  recommends  th.^t  the  Federrl  Government  appropriate 
funds,   to  be  allotted  to  the  Strtcs,  tn  help  them  bear  the  cost  of  a 
reasonably  ode  quote  program  for  the  medicrlly  needy.     The  cost  of  the 
program,  is  based  on  the  provision  of  minimum  medicrl  services.  Th^t 
includes  medical  nnd  surgical  care,  dingnostic  services,  medicine  rnd 
appliances,  hospitali zrtinn ,  bedside  nursing  care,  pnd  emergency  dental 
care . 

SALISBURY: 

Will  you  toll  us  whot  you  mean  by  "hospitalization"?  ^ 
PERROTT : 

Hospitalization,  in  this  instance,  includes  general  hospital  care. 
It  does  not  include  the  period  of  maternity,  and  the  care  of  the 
tuberculous  and  mentally  diseased.     These  are  provided  for  in  other  parts 
of  the  Health  program. 
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SALISBURY: 

I  see.    And  now,  the  Committee's  recommendation  for  f inajicing 
this  program  for  the  40  million  who  need  care. 

PEEROTT: 

The  Federal  Government  might  contribute  half  the  cost,  to  ho 
matched  on  the  average  hy  an  equal  amount  from  State  governments. 

SALISBURY: 

How  would  you  divide  up  —    how  would  you  allocate  the  proposed 
grants-in-aid. 

PERROTT: 

Well,  allocation  would  depend,  first ,  of  course,  on  the  number 
of  people  in  each  State  who  arc  dependent ,  or  otherwi se  medically  needy. 
Second,  allocation  would  depend  on  the  financial  status  and  resources 
of  the  State.     Each  State,  within  its  own  boundaries,  would  be  expected 
to  take  account  of  these  same  things  —  population  and  financial  status» 

SALI S3URY : 

And  who  would  administer  your  proposed  program. 
PERROTT: 

The  States.    Administration  and  operation  of  the  prograjii  v;ould  be 
the  responsibility  of  State  governments. 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Perrott,  for  your  report  on  what  the  Technical 
Committee  recommends  for  the  medically  needy. 

And  now  —  we  shall  hear  from  Miss  Josephine  Roche,  Chairman  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
coordinate  health  ajid  welfare  activities.    Miss  Roche,  v/ill  you  give  us 
your  views  about  the  possible  effects  of  the  National  Health  Conference 
on  the  general  public  welfare? 

JOSEPHINE  ROCHE: 

I'll  be  glad  to  do  that.     I  think  the  Conference  itself  Y/as  the 
best  recognition  we  could  have  that  the  problem  of  providing  more  adequate 
health  services  and  medical  care  for  all  the  people  of  this  nation  arc 
public  problems.    As  the  President  said  in  his  message  to  us,  "The  ways 
and  means  of  dealing  vath  them  must  be  determined  with  a  view  to  the  best 
interest  of  all  our  citizens." 

Caj:rying  out  the  President's  suggestion,  this  Conference  was  convened 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care,  we 
hoped  that  it  would  contribute  to  two  ends: 

First,  a  better  understanding  of  national  needs  in  the  field  of 
health  and  medical  care. 

Second,  the  formula_tion  of  policies  which  will  enable  the  medical 

and  other  professions,  private  organizations.  Federal,  State  and  local 

agencies,  and  individual  citizens  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  meet  these 
needs. 
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On  both  counts  the  Interdopartnent'-^l  Connitter  considrrs  this 
conference  an  overv.'helming  success.  '  '  . 

Everyone  who  spoke  rt  the  Conference  recognized  the  existence 
of  long-standing  Pud  insistent  needs  of  our  people  for  norc  adequate 
hcnlth  services  and  medical  care.     No  one  challenged  the  extent  of 
those  needs  as  estimated  in  broad  nn.tionaJ  terms  by  the  report  of  our 
Technical  Committee.     The  recommendations  of  our  Committee  have  been 
laid  before  the  country  for  attention  and  constructive  criticism. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  were  made  during  the  Conference,  r^nd  v/e  hope 
that  others  will  be  put  forward  during  the  next  few  months.     In  the 
light  of  these  sUi£,gestions  our  Technical  Committee  and  our  Interdepartm.ental 
Committee  will  move  forward  to  a  plan  of  action. 

Tlae  discussions  here  have  revealed  that  there  is  substantial 
agreement  on  fundamental  points.    We  believe  that  everyone  agrees  that 
a  national  health  program  should  be  developed  rnd  th-"t  any  such  program 
developed  and  adopted  must  of  course  safeguard  and  advance  the  quality 
of  medical  service.     That  point  is  not  debatable. 

There  is  agreement  on  many  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
recommendations  of  our  Technical  Committee.     There  is  agreement  on 
many  of  the  specific  objectives,  and  there  is  general  agreement,  we 
believe,  tha.t  a  National  Health  program  should  certainly  take  account  of 
varying  regional  and  local  situations.     It  will  be  noted  th^t  none  of 
the  rcconm.endat ions  of  the  Technical  Commiittee  contemplates  a  Federally 
operated  program,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  underlying  purpose  of  each 
of  these  recommendations  is  to  use  Federal  funds  to  equalize  the  financial 
burdens  among  the  States,  to  stimulate  local  planning  and  local  action, 
to  develop  for  all  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  opportunities 
for  health  and  medical  care  v/hich  now  are  enjoyed  by  only  the  more 
fortixnate  groups  of  our  people. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  id  how  the  costs  of  the  nation-^^l 
health  program,  should  be  apportioned  among  Federal,  Sta.tc,   -^nd  local 
governments,  as  to  the  scope  and  form  of  a  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  entire  population  —  but  they  arc  details.    At  the  bottom  these 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  and  how  fast  we  should  go.  In 
the  last  analysis  these  are  questions  which  will  be  decided  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  State  legislatures  and  by  the  various  local  authorities 
speaking  for  all  the  people  of  the  coimtry. 

Among  those  from  v/hom  we  expect  to  receive  constructive  suggestions 
and  aid  are  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.     We  welcomed  most 
cordially  and  sincerely  offers  of  cooperation  from  the  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Dr-  Abell,  and  from  the  spokcraen  of  other 
professional  organizations,  as  well  as  from  many  individual  members  of 
the  medical  profession.     A  great  national  need  has  been  established.  In 
our  determination  to  meet  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability  we  stand  united. 
Before  us  lie  no  obstacles  which  cannot  be  overcome  if  vc  keep  like-minded 
and  sincere  in  our  approach. 
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I  should  like  to  end  my  report  todpy  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran ,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  v;ho  described  v/hat  v/as  taking  place 
at  the  National  Hcrilth  Conference  v/ith  these  v/ords: 

"Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  v/ith  the  progress  of  medical 
science  usually  think  that  the  great  events  of  medicine  occur  only  in 
the  research  laboratory  or  the  operating  room.    We  are  witnessing 
here  in  Washington  another  kind  of  progress  in  medicine,  an  effort 
to  put  medical  science  to  v7ork.     The  National  Health  Conference  may 
well  be  the  grea.test  event  in  medicrl  science  v;hich  has  happened  in  our 
time. " 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you,  Miss  Roche. 


mm 
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JOHN  BAKER: 

Today  we  find  Morse  Salishiiry,  in  the  role"  of  Village  Grocer,  in 
his  village  grocery  store.    There  he  stands  —  "behind  the  counter  —  a  spick 
and  span  new  apron  around  his  portly  form.    "M.  SALISBURY  —  OWNER  &  PROP. 
TODAY'S  SPECIAL  —  BROILERS  &  FRYING  CHICKENS."    And  what  is  that  other 
signl    I  can't  "believe  my  eyesl    But  wait  I    Here  comes  a  customer! 

JOSEPHINE  HEMPHILL: 

Mr,  Salisb\xry  —  i 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  Miss  Hemphill,    Good  morning. 

HEI^HILL: 

Mr,  Salishury,  you  take  down  that  sign! 


SALISBURY: 

That  sign's  all  right. 


HEMPHILL: 

You'll  drive  away  tradel    Whatever  possessed  you  to  put  up  a  sign 
like  that  I     "The  Customer  is  Sonet imes  Right." 

SALISBURY: 

Isn't  it  true? 


HEMPHILL: 

It's  —  It's  revolutionary  I 

SALISBURY: 

The  customer  is_  —  sonetioos  —  right,     (I  give  her  the  "benefit  of  the 

dou"bt. ) 


HEI-iPHILL: 

Whatever  made  you  — 

SALISBURY: 

A  customer.     She  drove  nc  to  it.     Sit  down,  Miss  Hemphill,    Put  your 
pacicagcs  on  the  counter.    Hearken  to  my  talel 

KELIPHILL: 

Is  it  a  melodrama? 

(over) 
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SALISBUEY: 

Hearkeni 

HEIvIPHILL:  •     •  ■ 

I  am  hearkening,    What  happened, 

SALISBUEY: 

Early  this  morning  —  came  a  lady  —  to  iDuy  a  chicken.     She'd  never 
bought  a  chicken  before.    She  thought  a  Leghorn  was  a  hat.    She  thought 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  ^ 

HEMPEILL: 
• ,  ■      Where  the  Pilgrims  landed. 

Eight,    She  didn't  know  a  "broiler  from  an  old  cock.     She  t  ried  to 
tell  me  that  pin-feathers  were  plumes  or  something  —  you  pin  on  a  hat. 

HEilPHILL: 

But  that's  nothing  to  get  worked  up  about.     Did  she  "buy  a  chicken?' 
SiALISBUEY; 

She  did' h-uy  a  chicken,    A  nice  young  "broiler,     I  split  it  down  the 
"back  for  her.    But  she  can't  cook.    She  never  even  cooked  —  a  string  "bean. 
She  makes  hats, 

HEMPHILL: 

I.Cr,  Salis'bury,  what's  a  grocer  for,  if  not  to  help  his  customers,  I'm 
going-  to  ask  questions  myself,  and  they  may  sound  quite  silly  to  a  well- 
informed  grocer  like  you, 

.SALISBUEY; 

I  dou"bt  whether  you'll  ask  me  if  a  Ehode  Island  Eed  is  a  wild 
Harragajisett  Indian  I 

HEMPHIIi: 

Say,  you  don't  think  that  lady  was  taking  you  for  a  ride, 

SALISBUEY: 

Not  intentionally,  ¥0, 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Well,  I  have  trou"bles  of  my  own.    Now  here  are  my  questions,  and 
they're  serious.    What's  a  "broiler,  a  fryer,  a  roaster,  a  fowl,    lly  cook- 
"book  says  housekeepers  will  save  money  if  they  learn  to  "bioy  poultry  in 
season.    For  instance,  you  ought  to  "buy  broilers  when  they're  plentiful  — 
and  therefore  cheap, 

SALISBUEY:  ■ 
That's  true, 

HEMPHILL: 

All  right  —  what  is  a  broiler. 
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SALISPOT: 

I'll  show  you.    Look  at  the  poultry  here  in  the  case.    Here's  as 
nice-looking  a  troilcr  as  you'll  find  anywhere  in  town.    A  young  bird  — 
alDout  10  weeks  old.    The  meat's  so  tender  you  can  "broil  it  in  20  to  30 
minutes. 

HEIIPHILL: 

Hov<r  much  docs  it  weigh. 

SALISSUHY: 

A  little  under  two  pounds  —  dressed  and  ready  to  cook, 

HSliTKILL: 

The  price  is  reasonable  enough. 

SALISBUEY: 

Yes,  because  this  is  the  height  of  the  season  for  fresh  broilers, 
from  the  fai'ms  aro\ind  here.    They'll  bo  in  good  supply  for  another  month. 

KEiIPHILL: 

I^Tow  show  me  a  fryer. 

SALISSUHY: 

With  pleasure.  Here's  a  beauty.  A  little  older  and  heavier  than 
the  broiler.  This  one  weighs  three  pounds  —  dressed  and  ready  to  cook. 
The  heavy  season  for  fryers  started  this  month,  and  runs  up  to  Ilovomber. 

hei:phill: 

Say,  v7ouldn't  I  get  more  meat,  in  proportion  to  bone,  if  I  bought 
that  fryer? 

SALISBURY: 

You  would.    This  is  a  high-quality  bird.    Milk-fed,    Look  here  — 
See  the  fat  under  the  skin?    See  how  light-colored  the  meat  is,  and  how 
fine-grained? 

HEIIPHILL: 

Looks  good  to  me,    I'll  t:-ike  that  one, 
SALISBLTCf: 

Yes  ma'am,     I'll  send  it  out  on  the  first  delivery, 
HEI^'HILL: 

Fine.    And  now,  to  further  my  education,  tell  me  about  roasting 
chickens. 

SALISBU5Y: 

I  can't  show  you  any  roasters  right  nov/,  but  I'll  have  plenty  along 
in  September  —  and  up  to  Christmas.    Farmers  around  here  like  to  sell  their 
roasters  when  they're  five  to  nine  months  old. 

HKH'HILL: 

How  much  docs  a  good  plump  roaster  weigh? 
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SALISBURY: 

Jour  to  six  poiands,  •undrawn.     Of  course,  atout  the  finest  bird 
you  can  get  for  ros-sting  is  a  capon.     Capons  are  grown  for  the  fancy 
trade.     The  meat's  very  soft  and  tender, 

HEI'iPHILL: 

And  how  much  do  they  weigh, 

SALISBURY: 

From  five  pounds  up  to  eight  or  nine  —  undrawn, 
HEIvIPHILL: 

All  right,  now  what  is  a  "fowl"?     Same  as  a  stewing  chicken? 
SALISBURY: 

Why,  yes.     Strictly  speaking,  a  fowl  is  a  hen  over  a  year  old. 
They're  cheaper  than  "broilers  and  fryers.    Hot  so  tender  —  need  longer 
cooking, 

HEL.IPHILL: 

They're  good  for  fricasseeing  —  jellied  chicken  —  chicken  salad, 
Mr,  Salisbury,  why  don't  you  label  your  poultry?    Then  a  poor  benighted 
customer  like  the  lady  who  came  in  this  morning  could  buy  more  intelligently, 

SALISBIffiY: 

You  don't  know  that  ladyl    There  goes  the  telephone.    Excuse  me  a 
minute,  .  . 

HEMPEILL: 

Surely, 

HALISBUT.'Y; 

Yes,    Yes,  I  sold  you  a  chicken  this  morning,    What's  that?  Basting. 
With  feather- stitching!    Who  under  the  round  shining  orb  of  daylight  told 
you  to —    Lloi    No,  I  did  noti    Yes,  madam,  I  am  him  —  I'm  h£  —  the  grocer 
who  sold  you  a  broiler.    But  I  did  not  tell  you  — 


HElvEPHILL: 

•  ,  She  hung  up  on  youi 

SALISBURY: 

Zoundsi     I've  hcai^d  of  women  who  basted  chicken  with  sewing  thread  — 
but  I  thought  it  was  all  a  joke,  Zoundsi 

HEJ/IPHILL: 

Poor  thing.    She  must  be  confused, 

SALISBURY: 

She  must  be, 

HEI'IPHILL: 

I  remember  the  first  time  I_  cooked  a  chicken,  .  ,    Well,  now  tell  mo 
about  grades  for  poultry.     Isn't  poultry,  like  meat.  Government-graded? 
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SALISBUEY: 

Some  of  it.    The  four  grades  arc  U.  S.  Special  or  Double  A,  U.  S. 
Prime  or  Grade  A,  U,  S.  Choice  or  Grade  B,  and  U.  i^.  Commercial  of  Grade  C. 
Of  course  the  first  grade  I  named  —  U,  S.  Special  —  is  very  superior 
poultry  and  naturally  the  supply's  limited.    Prime  or  Grade  A  is  the  really 
high-grade  poultry  that's  generally  available, 

HEI^PHILL: 

I  see.    Where  is  the  grade  mark, 

SALISBUEY: 

I  regret  to  say  that  you,  as  a  customer,  aren't  very  likely  to  see 
the  grade  mark, 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Why  not, 

SALISBUKT: 

It's  on  the  box  the  poultry's  shipped  in,  to  the  retailer.  However, 
more  and  more  individual  birds,  including  turkeys,  are  being  maorkcd  with  a 
U,  S,  Grade,     It's  printed  on  a  tag,  fastened  to  the  bird,  and  it's  one  of 
the  two  top  grades  —  Prime,  or  Choice,    If  you're  buying  full-dressed  graded 
poultry,  you'll  find  the  grade  on  the  wrapper  —  and  that's  usually  made  of 
cellophane, 

HEIiPHILL: 

I'll  watch  for  the  grade  maxk.    And  now 
straight.    All  this  fresh  poultry  you  showed  me 
these  chickens  came  from  nearby  farms.  Right? 

SAIISBUHY: 

Hight, 

HEviPHILL: 

And  now's  a  good  time  to  buy  fresh  broilers  and  fryers  —  because 
they're  —  "plentiful,  and  therefore  cheap,"  Right? 

SALISBURY: 

Right. 

HEIiPHILL: 

But  the  fact  is  —  in  city  markets  —  you  can  buy  broilers  and  fryers 
any  time  of  the  year,     I  mean  cold  storage  poultry, 

SALISBURY: 

Right  again  —  three  times  in  a  row, 

HEI.IPKILL: 

And  there's  still  another  kind  of  potiltry  —  quick-frozen  —  ready  to 
cook.    But  you  don't  have  that  kind. 


—  see  if  I've  got  this 
—  here  in  your  case  —  all 
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SALISBURY: 

And  you're  still  right.    You  see  if  I  put  in  quick-frozen  poultry, 
I'll  need  a  special  refrigerated  case  —  so  I  can  sell  it  to  you  frozen 
hard.    Later  on,  when  fresh  liroilers  and  fryers  are  out  of  season,  I  may 
put  in  a  line  of  quick-frozen  poultry, 

HEI/IPHILL: 

I  wish  you  would.     It's  so  easy  to  cook,  < 
SALISBURY: 

It's  popular,  all  right.    Sales  ran  well  over  five  million  pounds, 
last  year, 

HEiiPHILL: 

Doesn't  surprise  me  a  hit,    Now  —  what  ahout  canned  poultry? 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  look  it  over.    Here's  a  whole  shelf  of  canned  poultry  products. 
Whole  chickens,  honed  chickens,  chicken  a  la  king  — 

HELffHILL:  •  " 

Chicken  and  noodles  —  chicken  soup.    I  see  it's  all  G-overnment- 
inspected, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  "U.  S,  Inspected  and  Certified  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,"    Llost  all  canned  poultry  is  Government  inspected. 

HELIPHILL: 

If  I  keep  on  learning,  I'll  know  a  lot  about  poultry,    ^ith  your 

help, 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  always  glad  to  —  The  telophonoi    What  do  you  suppose — 
Yes,    Ho  ma'am,    Uo,  I  didn't  say  that.    ImoI  No  I     I  said —    TThat  I  said — 
All  right,  call  the  police!     (Let  her  call  the  Fire  Department,     Call  out 
the  liarinesi) 

  (> 

I 

HEL^KILL: 

Is  she  upset?  ^ 

SALISBURY  (COmOLLING  HIKSELE  T7ITH  DIFFICULTY) 
Hiss  Hemphill,  will  you  do  me  a  favor? 

HEIIPHILL: 

Of  course, 

SALISBURY: 

Here  —  you  go  to  this  address.     Show  that  milliner  lady  how  to  haste 
a  chicken.     It's  all  rearly  to  cook.  *  I  split  it  down  the  back  for  her  this 
morning.    Tell  her  I .did  say  to  baste  the  blamed  thing  --  but  tr^  to  get  the 
idea  out  of  her  pretty  little  head  that  she  has  to  use  darning  cotton. 
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HEUPHILL: 

I'll  show  her  what  to  do,    I  remember  the  first  time  I_  cooked  a 
chicken, 

SALISBUKf: 

So  you're  on  her  side,  are  you, 

irSIIIvIILL: 

TJcll,— 

SALISBURY: 

Here  —  take  along  this  "bunch  of  parsley.     The  "bonnet-maker  will 
pro"ba"bly  want  a  decoration,  Zoundsi 

miPHILL: 

Mr,  Salis'bury,  "beneath  that  stiff  white  "butcher's  coat  —  there 
beats  a  heart  of  goldl 

SALISBUBY: 

Run  along  now.    Run  along. 


JOmi  BMSR: 

My  oh  my  I    The  troubles  that  beset  a  grocer ,  who  tries  to  do  a  good 
deed,  ,  .  Well,  m^  good  deed  for  the  day  is  to  tell  you  the  Department  has 
issued  a  leaflet  on  "St,3ndards  and  Grades  for  Dressed  Chickens,"  with 
definitions  for  broilers,  fryers,  roasters,  and  so  on.    The  leaflet  is 
intended  for  poultry  men  —  but  there's  no  reason  why  a  consumer  shouldn't 
have  a  copy,  if  she  wants  it.    If  and  when  you  write  for  this  leaflet, 
send  your  name  and  address  to  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C, ,  and  ask  for  "Poultry  Grades," 


#  #  # 
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A  conservation  iDctween  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
and  Josephine  Hcnphill,  Hadio  Service,  U.  S.  Dcpartmctit  of  Agriculture,  broad- 
cast during  the  National  Farm  and  Hone  Hour  Tuesday,  August  2,  1938,  hy  a 
network  of  90  stations  associated  with  the  ITational  Broadcasting  Company. 


— ooOOoo — 

JOHN  BAKER: 

Last  nonth  our  Tuesday  reporters  told  us  how  fara  and  city  fanilies 
in  the  West  and  North  West  are  storing  "beef,  pork,  lain"b,  poultry  —  in 
their  own  freezer  lockers.     Today  they  continue  the  story  —  with  a  trip 
through  a  nodern  cold-storage  locker  plauit  —  where  we'll  learn  ahout 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  neat.        Are  you  ready,  Morse? 

iviOHSE  SALISBURY: 

Readyi    Here  we  are,  in  the  reception  room  of  my  new  cold-storage 
plant.  . 

JOSEPHINE  HEMPHILL: 

Mr.  Salisbury,  you're  coming  ujj  in  the  world.     Last  week  you  were 
running  a  butcher  shop,  and  now  —  Look  at  this. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  I  decided  it  might  pay  me  to  run  a  cold-storage  locker  plant  in 
connection  with  my  moat  business.    Would  you  like  to  look  it  over? 

HEIvEPHILL : 

Indeed  I  would. 

SALISBLTIY: 

It'll  be  cold,  before  wc  get  back  here  to  the  office.    Better  take 
this  igackinaw. 

EEIvIPHILL: 

Inaginc  needing  a  wrap,  on  a  day  like  this? 
SALISBURY: 

You'll  need  it,  all  right.     Any  questions,  before  wc  start? 
EEIvIPHILL: 

Yes,    How  many  storage  plants  —  like  this  one  of  yours  —  are  there 
now  in  the  U.S.A. ? 

SALISBURY: 

Around  2500. 

HEMPHILL: 

How  uany  individual  lockers? 


( over) 
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SALISBURY: 

AlDout  850,000.     l-To\7  let's  go.   .   .     Over  thcorc  to  the  right  is  the 
machinory  room.    Very  important,  "but  not  so  interesting  to  wonen  visitors 
as  the  rooms  where  mco.t  is  cut  up  and  prepared  for  storage. 

HKiPHILL: 

Let's  sec  the  chill  room.  There's  nothing  I'd  like  'better  right  nou 
than  a  good  hard  chill. 

SALISBURY: 

You  may  get  your  '^ish.     FoIIo^t  nc.   .   .      Now  —  here's  the  chill  room 
33  degrees  rahrcnheit.     See  that  "beef  hanging  up  there? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Yes.     SomelDody' s  going  to  have  plenty  of  "beef steak  next  v/intcr, 
SALISBURY: 

Soon' s  that  meat  is  sufficiently  chilled  —  "aged"  ,  \ic  call  it  — 
I'll  "bring  it  in  here.   ,  ,   ,  to  the  proccssint;;  room. 

HEivEPHILL: 

Thi s  room  looks  just  like  a  hutchcr  shop. 
SALISBURY: 

Equipment's  the  same.  Hero's  where  I  cut  up  "beef,  pork,  and  lcz:ib  — 
into  steaks,  roasts,  chops.  Then  I  v/rap  .each  piece  in  this  heavy  parchment 
paper  —  and  mark  on  it  the  weight,  the  cut ,  and  the  date. 

HEi/IPHILL : 

Then  it  goes  to  the  quick-freezer  room. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,     If  you  want  a  chill  —  that' s  the  place  for  you. 

HEI.'IPHILL: 

How  cold  is  it? 

SALISBURY: 

Zero  —  or  below.     Put  on  that  mackinaw.     I'll  open  the  door  and 
give  you  a  whiff  of  polar  atmosphere.    Won't  you  step  in? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Sure. 

SALISBURY: 

Pood  freezes  fast  in  here. 

KEi'.iPHILL: 

I  should  think  it  wouldl     I'd  need  a  couple  of  coats  if  I  worked  in 
here.    And  some  ear-muffs. 


SALISBURY: 

You  would  —  or  you'd  freeze  your  ears.    Cooled  off  how? 

HSI.IPHILL;  ..... 

Yes.     (Myl     That  was  coldl)    ITow  —  is  the  next  step  the  locker-room  - 
\7hcre  your  customers  have  their  own  individual  storage  lockers? 

SALISBURY: 

This.     This  way, 

HSIiPHILL: 

,   .  ,  Never  saw  so  many  lockers  in  my  life  I    How  many?    Two  hundred? 
SALISBURY: 

And  fifty.    Let's  look  at  the  thormom.etcr, 

HSirPHILL : 

It  reads  ten  ahove  zero. 

SALISBURY: 

It  ranges  from  ten  to  15  above.     If  it  should  go  higher  —  I'd  have 
plenty  of  trouhlc,    Kotico  how  those  lockers  are  "built,   so  air  circulates 
around  'cm. 

mrPHILL: 

Y'es,     So  far  —  you've  talked  only  ahout  meat.     But,  in  these  lockers 
Don' t  you  have  fruit  and  vegetahlcs? 

SALISBURY: 

Some,    A  few  of  my  clients  had  extra  space  in  their  lockers,  after 
they'd  stored  their  meat,  so  they  "brought  in  straw'berries ,  corn  on  the  coh, 
and  peaches  —  to  have  around  Christmas  time.     Surprise  their  friends. 
You  hear  aoout  the  little  Smith  boy? 

HKIPEILL: 

You  mean  Jim.mie  --  the  one  who  likes  to  experiment? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,     Last  January  he  brought  in  some  snowballs,  and  had  me  store  'era 
up  till  August. 

HS.IPHILL: 

(Snowballs  in  August.     Isn't  that  something.)    Well,  what  kind  of 
vegetables  are  stored  in  these  lockers? 

SALISBURY: 

Peas,  asparagus,  corn  on  the  cob,  corn  off  the  cob,  lima  beans,  snap 
beans,  broccoli,  spinach, 

HHIPHILL: 

I'o  tomatoes. 
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SALISBURY: 

llo  tomatoes,    ITo  lettuce,  no  celery,  no  calsbage. 
HKIHILL: 

Don't  you  think  you  —  or  mayloe  Jimmie  Smith  —  v/ill  some  day  find 
a  way  to  quick-freeze  tomatoes  and  lettuce? 

SALIStBURI: 

Sure,     Just  give  Jimmie  and  me  time, 

HE1,!PHILL : 

How  do  v/omen  prepare  peas  and  "beans  and  other  vGgeta"blcs,  for  storing 
in  these  lockers. 

SALISBUEY: 

They  gather  the  vcgetahles  in  the  tondcr-ripc  stage.     They  scald  the 
peas,  "beans,  asparagus,  corn  —  in  hot  water,  or  steam, 

H31.IPHILL: 

^hy. 

SALISBURY; 

To  maicc  inactive  the  cnzjn-ncs  that  cause  food  to  deteriorate  at  a  low 
temperature .     Scalding  sets  the  color,  too.     For  example,  peas  are  usually 
scalded  for  one  ninute,  at  212  degrees, 

HEI.iPHILL: 

Or  "boiling. 

SALIS3LTIY: 

Y'es,     Then  they're  cooled  in  water.     Then — before  or  after  packing, 
they're  frozen, 

HKKiILL: 

I  see,    l\fow  —  the  f ru.its.    What  fruits  are  best  for  cold-storage? 
Are  they  scalded  too? 

SALISBURY: 

IJo ,  not  U-nless  they're  -peeled  "by  steam.     Some  of  the  fruits  I've 
already  stored  or  v/ill  "be  storin,g  arc  "berries,  cherries,  currants,  plims, 
prujics,  aiDricots,  peaches,  grajjcs,  apples.     As  a  rule,   the  housewife  who 
"brings  in  fruits  for  storage  "brings  them  in  cans,  covered  v/ith  a  sugar 
sirup.     Some  fruits  arc  frozen  whole  —  straw"berries ,  pluns,  "bluc"bcrrics. 
Others  are  sliced  —  peaches,  apricots,  apples, 

EEI/IPHILL: 

What  a'oout  frozen  fruit  pulp  —  for  ice  cream  and  sherbet, 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I've  got  some  of  that  in  here  too.     For  the  past  eight  yearn, 
the  Bureau,  of  Chemistry  ojid  Soils  has  been  working  —  and  very  successfully 
too  —  on  methods  to  keep  frozen  fruit  pulp.     They  toke' fruit  tliat' s  fully 
ripe  —  when  the  flavor's  at  its  peal:.     They  crush  the  fruit  to  a  pulp,  or 

nnree.   a.dfl    mip-n-r  nv   nnp-i^-r   rsi-m-n.    anrl    t.hpn   f rp>P7. i-^    thfi  nixtnre  ranidlv- 
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HS'IPHILL: 

Does  it  keep  well?" 

SALISBURY: 

Find     They  stored  some  fruit  pulp  aevcn  years  ago,  and  every  once 
in  a  \7hilc  they  tal.e  out  a  sample,  Just  to  sec  how  it's  keeping,  or  to 
malic  sonc  ice  cream.     They  keep  the  fruit  at  a  zero  temperature.     They 'tell 
ne  the  frozen  pulp  makes  an  ice  cream  much  smoother  in  texture'  than  ice 
cream  you  maice  with  pieces  of  fresh  fruit. 

HSIviPinLL : 

That's  interesting.     I'll  have  to  call  over  there  some  day  when  they're 
sampling.     I  should  think  frozen  f rai t  pulp  would  be  good  for  ice  cream 
sundaes. 

SALISBURY: 

It  is,  and  for  miring  fountain  drinlcs.     Food  specialists  say  the 
fresh-fruit  puree  makes  a  good  dessert,  when  it's  frozen  rapidly.    Has  all 
the  natural  color  and  flavor  of  fresh  fruit.     One  advantage  is  that  you  can 
freeze  full  ripe  fruit  that  would  bo  too  ripe  for  shipment,  and  then  you 
can  freeze  fruit  that  may  be  off  shape,  or  mai'ked  with  superficial  blemishes 
that  don't  affect  the  to-r.tc.    Any  more  questions? 

HEi/IPKILL: 

Yes  —  but  let's  qo  back  to  the  reception  room  —  and  get  \7arm, 
SALISBURY: 

Say,  I'm  sorry!     You're  shiveringl     I  didn't  realize   

HElffHILL: 

Oh,  I'm  all  right.     It's  just  that  I'm  not  used  to  a  locKer-roora 
temperature, 

SALISBURY: 

Come  on  —  we'll  get  back  to  the  reception  room.     You  sit  over  here 
by  the  window  —  in  the  sun. 

KEivIPHILL: 

(liy,  this  feels  good.  I'm  frozen  to  the  bone.)  Now  let's  tolic 
another  slant  on  this  story  of  frozen  foods.  As  you  know  Mr.  Salisbury, 
at  present  I'm  not  living  on  a  farm,  so  I  can't  bring  you  meat  and  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  put  in  a  freezer  locker.  But  —  as  a  city  house- 
keeper —  I  can  buy  frozen  food,  in  packages.  I've  bought  strawberries, 
green  peas,  lima  beans,  .  ,  They  save  a  lot  of  tine  for  business  house- 
keepers, like  me, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   they  should.     And  the  directions  —  for  keeping ,  for  thawing, 
for  cooking  —  are  printed  on  the  packages. 

HE1'.IP:1ILL: 

And  I  follow  directions.    Are  frozen  foods  as  wholesome  —  nutri tious  — 
as  fresh  food  or  canned  food? 
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SALISBUHY: 

Yes,  in  every  way.     In  flavor,   texture,  vitamins. 
HEI/IPHILL: 

Does  freezing  sterli ze  food  —  the  way  canning  does? 
SALISBURY: 

It  does  not.    Whether  you  "buy  your  frozen  food  in  a  package  at  the 
grocers'-  store,  or  take  it  from  your  ovm  freezer  locker,  reneinToer  that  you 
must  treat  it  just  as  you  would  any  other  fresh  food.     Cook  the  vcgetaljlcs , 
of  course.     The  f  rui  t ,  after  thawing  —  Well,  you  can  cat  it  raw,  or  inai^c  it 
up  into  frozen  desserts,  or  cook  it.     But  on  cooking,  I  don't  pretend  to  "be 
an  authority,  even  "briefly. 

HKIPHILL: 

Well  I  do  thank  you  kindly,  for  all  yo'or  information. 
SAIISBURY:  • 

You're  entirely  welcome.    Hcyl     Come  hack  with  ny  mackinawi     •  .  . 
You  go  out  on  the  street,  a  hot  day  like  this  —  with  a  heavy  coat  — 
And  wliat  v/ill  people  say? 

HEICHILL: 

What  would  they  say  if  I  told  the  truth  —  that  I  had  to  put  on  this 
coat  "because  I  vras  freezing.   .  . 

JOHN  BAKER: 

If  you  say  that,  Jo,  they'll  think  you're  just  hack  from  Little 
America,     Earn  and  Home  friends,  you  have  just  heard  Josephine  Hemphill 
and  Morse  Salisbury  descrihing  a  cold-storage  locker  plant,  and  the  prepara- 
tion   of  fruits  and  vegetahles  for  cold  storage. 

TTnt 
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CHICAGO  ANNOUNCER: 

Once  each  month  wc  visit  with  some  of  the  pooplo  responsible  for  home 
economics  extension  work,  which  has  meant  so  much  in  the  making  of  happier  homes 
everywhere  in  i\merica. 

Wallace  Kadderly,  chief  of  the  radio  servico  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  assembled  a  group  of  home  economics  extension 
workers  in  the  l^BC  studios  in  New  York,  and  we're  going  there  to  meet  them.  We 
take  you  now  to  Nov;  York.... 

KADDERLY  (On  Cue) : 

We're  speaking  to  you  now  from  Not;  York.    Here  in  Radio  City  are  three 
women  who  arc  engnged  in  home  economics  extension  work  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  country.    During  the  last  few  minutes  we've  been  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other  at  a  lively  rate  -  -  -  as  wo  talked  about  the  homes  aiid  home 
economics  extension  woik  in  their  several  states.    There's  still  much  to  be 
said  so  wo  slao-ll  continue  this  conversation  -  -  but  first  let  me  tell  you  the  . 
names  of  tlicsc  women  as  I  ask  each  of  then  to  tell  you  whore  she's  from  and 
what  she  docs.    Here's  Mary  E.  Runnalls   


RUNNALLS: 


Home  management  specialist  from  Nebraska. 


KADDERLY: 


TheL-na  Ruber  


HUBER: 


Home  aanrgencnt  specialist  from  Arizona. 


KADDERLY: 


And  Jessie  Lawrence   


LAWRENCE: 


Home  demonstration  agent  from  Aroostook  county,  Maine. 


KADDERLY: 


Way  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine. 


LAWRENCE : 

That's  correct,  Mr.  Kadderly  the  northernmost  county;;  in  fact,  it's 

almost  aa  far  north  as  you  can  go  in  the  United  Spates. 


( over) 
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KiUDDERLY: 

Must  get  pretty  cold  up  there  in  winter,  doesn't  it? 
LAWRENCE: 

Well,  if  40  below  zero  is  cold  - —  it  does.. 
KAJDEEHLY:    ••  • 

By  any  definition  I'm  familiar  with  that  i^  coldl    And  what  aliout  snow? 
LAWBENCE : 

We  have  plenty  of  it.  5ou2*  ox' f  ive  feet  of  snow  on  the  level  isn't  .at  all 
unusual  up  there. 

KAJDDERLY: 

Do  you  have  any  trouhlc  getting  around  over  the  county  ?    With  that  much 
snow  I  should  think  you'd  spend  a  good  deal  of  your  time  in  winter  stuck  in  a 
snowdrift. 

LAWEENCE : 

Oh,  it  isn't  so  had  as  all  that.  We  have  Dig  snow  plows  that  keep  the 
main  roads  clear.  Some  of  the  roads  are  "blocked  part  of  the  time,  but  on  the 
v;holo  wo  get  around  in  winter  about  as  well  as  we  do  in  summer. 

KADDEELY: 

I  suppose  when  you  live  in  a  country  that  has  a. lot  of  snow,  yo^^  get  used 
to  it.    Aroostook  county,  Maine,    let's  see  --  seems  to  me  that  some- 

where I  have  heard  that  Aroostook  county  is  a  potato  growing  region. 

LAWHENCE : 

I  should  say  it  is.    Potatoes  n,re  our  principal  crop           and  I  think  there 

is  no  question  about  Aroostook  county  being  the  loading  potato  county  in  the 
United  Stcates.    We  supply  potatoes  to  all  the  eastern  markets,  a.nd  seed  putato 
growers  in  most  of  the  other  northeastern  States. 

KADDERIY : 

I  just  came  from  a  visit  to  Maine           and  I'll  confess  that  I  never  saw 

so  many  potato  fields  in  all  my  life  as  I  saw  up  there.    Uow,  Miss  Itonnalls,  we 
must  give  you  a  chance  to  do  a  bit  of  talking  about  Nebraska,  oat  in  the  G-reat 
Plains  count ly. 

HJNITIILS: 

Well,  there  arc  times  when  Nebra^a  has  its  share  of  cold  weather  and 
snow,  oJ-though  perhaps  not  as  much  of  cither  one  as  they  have  in  Maine.     Most  of 
the  State,  of  course,  is  rather  level,  and  grain  farming  is  the  principaJ.  kind 

of  agricalture  although  in  some  parts  of  the  S^^ate  we  have  a  great  deal  of 

livestock  raising. 

KADHEELY: 

Nebra-ska  is  far  enough  west  that  you  have  cattle  on  range,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  "cowboy"  count:.'^.  :  ■ 
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HJmiALLS: 

Oh,  vze  have  cowtoys  in  Nebraska  —  ten  gallon  hats  and  all.    And  some  of 
the  higgoct  grain  farms  in  the  country  arc  in  Nebraska. 

KADDERLY : 

And  they  haryost  that  grain  with  those  big  combines  that  cut  an  acre  or 
so  of  grp,in  every  time  the  reel  turns  around. 

HJMALLS : 

I  don't  thinlc  thoy  cut  quite  that  much  but  the  harvesters  are  very 

big  on  some  of  the  farms. 

KADDEBLY: 

Maybe  I  did  exaggerate  a  little  when  I  said  they'd  cut  an  acre  -Jith  every 

turn  of  the  reel.   Now,  Miss  Hubor,  tell  us  something  about  Arizona.  It's 

different  in  many  v/nys  from  either  Nebraska  or  Maine. 

HUBER: 

Yes,  I  imagine  it  is.    Tor  one  thing  I'm  sure  we  have  more  picturesque 

scenery  in  Arizona  with  our  deserts,  our  mountains,  and  our  canyons.  We 

have  a  wonderful  winter  climate  in  fact,  in  Arizonz  you  can  keep  cool  in  sum- 
mer by  going  to  the  mountains,  and  wairo  in  winter  by  going  down  into  the  valleys. 

KADDERLY: 

But  I've  never  heard  of  an  extension  worker  who  could  follow  such  a  sched- 
ule—  that  is,  spend  her  summers  in  the  mountains  and  her  winters  in  the  valleys. 

HUBER: 

Well,  I  must  confess  that  I  don't  do  that  either           my  woik  takes  me  nil 

over  the  State  the  year  ar^xind.    But  if  it's  wonderful  climate  you're  looking 
for  Arizona  has  it  winter  and  summer. 

KADDERLY: 

V^ell  —  now  —  leaving  the  natter  of  climate  what  about  the  agricul- 
ture in  the  State.    Arizona  isn't  all  mountain  and  desert,  is  it? 

HUBER: 

Oh  —  no  indeed.    '57e  have  some  v^onderful  faming  land  in  the  valleys. 
Our  big  problem,  of  course,  is  getting  water  enough.    J.foch  of  the  best  farm  land 

has  to  be  irrigated  although  there  is  some  along  the  rivers  that  doesn' t 

need  irrigation.    Ue  have  some  marvelous  groves  of  oranges  and  grapefruit    in 

some  sections  they  grow  many  dates.    And  of  course  the  cattle  industry  is  im- 
portant, too. 

KADDERLY: 

liore  ten  gallon  hats  and  r:;ood  beefsteak.     I  think  that  perhaps  we've  spent 
enough  time  talking  about  the  climate  and  the  faming  in  these  States.    TTnat  we 
are  really  here  for  is  to  talk  about  the  homes  on  the  fams  in  Maine,  Nebraska, 

and  Arizona  but  I'd  like  to  interject  another  question:    Hov7  does  it  happen 

that  your' re  oil  here  in  New  York  from  such  far  away  points? 

HUBER: 

"iTc'rc  all  studying  in  summer  school,  Mr.  Kaddcrly. 
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HUMALLS : 

You  see,  when  yaa  spend  all  year  teaching,  it's  necessary  to  stop  once  in 
a  while  and  learn  a  few  more  things  ahout  the  things  yoa  are  teaching.  Other- 
wise the  v;ell  of  information  at  least,  up  to  date  information  might  run 

dry* 

KAJDDERLY : 

How  true  that  is!    And  where  are  you  studying,  Ivliss  Runnalls? 
HUMALLS: 

I'm  attending  Columhia  University  here  in  New  York  City.    You.'rc  at  Colum- 
hia  University  too  aren't  you,  Miss  Huber? 

HUBER: 

That's  right.    But,  Miss  Lawrence,  ydu'rc  not  in  New  York  City,  are  you? 
LATfEENCE : 

No  I'm  studying  at  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York   ahout 

250  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City. 

KADDEELY : 

TiTo're  delighted  that  you  could  come  into  the  big  city  to  tpke  po.rt  in  this 
discussion,  Miss  Lawrence. 

But  now,  to  the  principal  business  of  the  occasion:    here  we  have  a  home 
demonstration  agent  from  the  northernment  part  of  Maine ;a  home  management  special- 
ist from  Nebraska  and  another  one  from  the  far  southwest:  Arizona.     It  seems  to  me 
ths,t  a  discussion  of  your  woik  oxi^ht  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  Homes  Across  the 
Nati  on. 

RUNxTALLS: 

If  wo  needed  a  title           or  theme           I  think  that  would  be  a  good  one   

Homes  Across  the  Nation. 

KADPERLY: 

TIell  you  three  go  ahead  now  and  talk  shop  tell  about  your  own  work, 

 and  I  —  a  mere  man  —  \7ill  retire. 

HUBER: 

I  object.    Tie  need  a  man  in  this. 
LAURENCE: 

Indeed  we  do.    \Ie  have  men  attending  a  great  many  of  our  project  meetings 
in  Aroostook  county. 

RUNNALLS: 

And  wo  do  the  same  thing  in  Nebraska-     In  fact,  I  have  one  scries  of  meet- 
ings on  money  management  where  we  practically  insist  that  the  women  bring  their 
husbands.     There  are  many  things  about  a  home,  especially  the  management  of  the 
family's  money  that  concern  the  maxi  of  the  house  just  as  much  as  his  wife.  So — 

HUBER: 

So           Mr.  Kadderly  is  going  to  look  out  for  the  husband's  interests  while 
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we  talk  about  —  vhaterev  we're  going  to  talk  about. 
KADDEHLY: 

If  you  Insist  that  the  raenfolks  he  represented  in  this  discussion,  I'd 
like  to  knov7  a  little  more  about  some  of  these  meetings  where  the  husbands  ac- 
company their  wives  to  talk  about  homo  problems.     I  think  you'  re  the  one  v,ho 
mentioned  that,  Miss  Runnalls. 

HLJNNALLS: 

Yes  —  I  am.     It's  a  new  series  of  meetings  that  we're  planning  for  Ne- 
braska homemalccrs  during  this  coming  year.    T^c'll  start  this  fall  and  continue 
through  the  v/inter  months.     Our  homcraakers  are  organized  into  project  clubs  and 
each  club  will  get  two  hono  management  lessons.    The  first  one  is  to  deal  with 
business  procedures. 

KADDSHLY: 

You  meo,n  how  to  keep  expense  accounts  and  things  like  th^.t? 

RJKITALLS: 

  not  that           These  lessons  deal  with  business  facts  that  horaemokers 

should  know.    THien  the  averrgc  wo:^^Jl,  who  has  had  no  business  experience,  has  to 
deal  with  a  bank,  or  comes  up  aga:inst  the  problem  of  taxes,  or  mnking  investments, 
or  when  she's  faced  with  the  natter  of  insurance,  or  a  will,  she's  at  a  loss. 

LATTEIEIICE: 

Yos           and  most  men  arc,  too. 

KADDEELY: 

If  you  aimed  that  at  me           I'll  have  to  agree  with  you. 

RUIIITAILS: 

One  thing  that  we  plan  to  do  is  have  a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  the 
general  wa;^'-  in  which  a  bank  operates  and  the  services  that  it  can  give  to  its 
customers  besides  accepting  deposits  and  paying  interest  and  keeping  your  money 
until  you  want  it. 

VTo '  re  planning  to  discuss  investments  of  different  kinds,  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  things  of  that  sort,   so  that  if  a  wompji  docs  have  money  to  handle, 
she  can  l:now  how  to  mnke  that  money  'JOri-:  for  her. 

Ti7c  intend  to  give  these  women  some  idea  of  how  insurance  companies  operate 

 and  the  differences  between  straight  life  insurance,  20-pay,  rJid  endov;mcnt 

insurance  policies  —  and  the  reasons  why  one  kind  may  be  better  for  some  people 
and  another  kind  fit  the  needs  of  someone  else.     The  homemnkcrs  have  asked  us  for 
a  discussion  of  things  of  this  kind,  and  we're  going  to  try  to  give  it  to  them 
this  year. 

KADDEELY: 

That  certainly  sounds  like  a  valuable  scries  of  meetings  for  r>iy  group  of 
husbands  and  -./ives. 

The  husbands  may  not  get  in  on  the  meeting  where  those  things  are  to  be 
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discussed.     It's  the  meeting  on  Money  Management  that  they' 11  attend.  That  meet- 
ing will  come  in  each  community  after  the  first  one  has  "been  held.     The  v/omen  will 
get  some  idea  of  general  "business  .procedures,  and  then  the  menfolks  will  join 
their  wives  for  a  second  meeting  on  managing  the  family's  money.     In  that  meet- 
ing, I'll  talk  ahout  the  things  that  the  women  in  particular  will  "be  concerned 
with  in  handling  the  family  pockethook,  and  then  one  of  the  men  economists  from 
the  university  extension  staff  will  go  into  the  management  of  the  faim  income. 
TiTc've  made  up  a  film  strip  of  Nc"braska  pictures  that  we'll  use  in  illustrating 
the  to.Iks  at  this  meeting.    When  we're  through,   I  "believe  several  thousand  men 
and  women  in  Nehraska  will  have  a  "better  idea  about  things  they  can  do  to  keep 
track  of  their  money,  and  to  make  their  money  do  more  for  thorn. 

HUBER: 

One  thing  that  our  Arizona  v/omen  have  "been  doing  is  setting  up  their  fam- 
ily "business  on  a  "business-like  basis.     They're  keeping  a„ccoants,  and  n.any  of 
them  have  been  following  our  suggestion  of  establishing  a  family  business  center. 

KADDEELY: 

Just  V7hat  do  you  mean  by  a  family  business  center,  Miss  Huber? 

HUBER: 

^hy  —  some  definite  place  where  the  accounts  are  to  bo  kept,  v/here  the 
bank  book  can  be  found  when  it's  wanted  —  a  definite  place  to  put  bills  and  re- 
ceipts   

KAJ3DERLI: 

iJon' t  a  desk  do  for  that? 

HUBER: 

Of  course  it  will  but  you.  know,  not  many  horaenakers  have  a  desk  of 

their  own.     They  may  keep  bills  in  the  kitchen  drawer  along  with  the  dishtowels 
 and  the  bank  book  upstairs  along  with  the  family  socks          and  no  family  ac- 
count book  at  all.     The  thing  that  our  Arizona  women  have  learned  is  that  it's 
really  quite  simple  to  do  things  in  a  business-like  way;  and  it's  ever  so  riuch 

easier  if  you  have  a  desl^          even  a  homemade  one  where  you  can  keep  stamps, 

envelopes,  check  books,  files  for  bills  and  receipts  and  all  the  other  things  that 
are  needed  in  keeping  the  family's  business  in  an  orderly  fasliion. 

RUMALLS: 

Here's  a  little  four  page  folder  that  we  put  out  in  Nebraska  a  couple  of 
years  ago,   on  just  that  subject    the  Home  Business  Center. 

HUBER: 

I  like  those  drawir^gs  of  how  to  make  ci  simple  v/all  desk  and  a  filing 

case  made  from  an  ordinary  box  —  and  this  one  here  —  a  desk  made  from  a  packing 
box;  any  man  with  a  hammer  and  saw  and  a  few  nails  could  make  a  deslc  of  that  kind. 
I'm  sure  you  could,  Mr.  Kadderly. 

KADDERLY : 

Hmmmm  —  let's  see  that  design.  That'd  be  easy  to  make.     If  I.  were 

making  it,  I  think  I'd  put  a  couple  of  braces  across  the  back  —  like  that    —  and 
fix  some  kind  of  extra  support  hero  for  the  lid  —  when  it  swings  down  to  make  a 
writing  surface.     Not  that  it  isn't  all  right  as  you  have  it  planned  —  but  I 
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think  the  extra  "braces  would  make  it  stronger. 
HUM'JALLS; 

A  man  is.  a  handy  thing  to  havi;  around. 
SADDERLY : 

Miss  Lawrence,  wo  haven't  heard  anything  ahout  Aroostook  county,  Maine, 
for  a  fori  niraitcs. 

LAV^RENCE: 

^cll  Aroostook  county  has  Isccn  very  much  interested  in  the  o.ccounting  work 
—  and  the  carfcntry  work  —  that  is  going  on  elsewhere.     I've  found  a  greo-t  many 
of  our  women  very  much  interested  in  keeping  home  accounts  —  and  then  using 
those  accaunts  to  moke  changes  in  the  family  "business  that  arc  most  important. 

HUMALLS: 

I  thinl:  that's  the  principal  reason  for  keeping  accounts  —  oo  they  can 
serve  as  a  guide  in  planning  the  faiaily's  business  —  the  money  coming  in  and  go- 
ing out. 

LAWRENCE : 

One  tiling  that  keeping  accounts  did  for  some  of  the  families  that  I  know 

in  mjr  county  was  to  prove  that  they  were  spending  money  for  food  that  they 

might  have  lieon  growing  themselves.    You  see  Aroostook  county  is  very  potato 

conscious.  Most  of  the  fanners  are  potato  growers  —  and  most  of  them  have  every 
square  inch  of  land  planted  to  potatoes.     It's  not  unu^al  for  a  farmer  to  step 

right  out  of  his  "back  door  into  his  potato  field  not  much  yard  —  and  no 

gardens. 

But  the  women  who  kept  home  accounts  in  our  accounting  project  "began  to 

reo.lizc  that  they  were  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  for  food  for  vegetahles 

that  they  might  grow  at  home.     So  many  of  the  wives  persuaded  their  hus"bands  that 
it  would  bo  wise  to  set  aside  a  little  space  for  a  home  vegetable  garden.  Not 
long  ago  I  took  some  figures  from  nine  family  account  books  —  figures  that  showec 
that  these  families  grew  an  average  of  $158  worth  of  vegetables  in  their  home 

gardens  practically  enough  to  feed  them  the  year  around.    Each  one  of  those 

vegetable  gardens  produced  f  Jod  worth  more  than  the  average  cash  income  for  farms 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

HOTALLS: 

And  it  took  home  accounts  to  show  them  how  important  a  home  vegetable 
garden  could  be. 

HUBER: 

There's  a  story  that  I  may  be  able  to  use  some  time  in  persuading  a  home- 
maker  that  keeping  accounts  is  worth  while. 

LAWRENCE : 

:'irs.  Avis  Dudley  told  me  that  last  year  she  canned  200  quarts  of  tomatoes 

 more  than  200  quarts  of  other  vegetables —  152  quarts  of  fruit  —  and  5 

quarts  of  meat  for  her  family  of  six.    Mrs.  Dudley  lives  in  Mapleton,  Maine.  She 
hasn't  spent  very  much  money  for  food  —  but  her  family  has  been  very  well  fed. 
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KADDEBLY: 

Ehe  Dudley's  ought  to  "be  a  good  place  to  go  for  dinner.     —  But  surely 
homemalrers  who  take  part  in  extension  work  do  more  than  just  keep  "books  and  can 
vegetatlos,  don't  they?  ;    .  ■ 

HUBER: 

I  should  say  they  do.    '.Our  extension  projects  touch  upop  just  alDOut  every 

phase  of  homemaking  although  Miss  Eiinnalls  and  I  happen  tg  "bo  specialists  in 

home  management .  One  thing  which  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  my  work 
is  seeing  the  improvements  that  women  in  Arizona  moke  in  their  hoijies,  to  make  them 
more  convenient,  lighter,  and  cheerier.  Mrs.  Dewey  Brycc  in  Ashhurst,  Arizona, 
participated  in  our  project  on  convenient  kitchens,  and  after  that  she  studied  her 
own  kitchen  and  decided  that  it  could  "be  improved  without  much  trouble  or  expense. 
So,   she  got  her  hushand  to  move  her  kitchen  .stove  and  to  "build  some  cupboards  in  a 

new  location  so  she  saves  thousands  of  steps  a  year  in  doing  her  kitchen  woik. 

Hero  arc  some  snapshots  showing  some  kitchen  improvements  Arizona  women  have  made. 
This  one  I  took  one  day  when  I  visited  Mrs.  Prailey,  from  Camp  Tcrde  in  Yavapai 
county.     I  had  helped  her  work  out  plans  for  remodeling  her  kitchen  —  and  these 
pictures  show  the  finished  job  —  most  of  the  work  done  by  herself  and  her  husband. 

HJMALLS: 

My  —  that's  a  cozy  looking  breakfast  nook. 
HUEER:"'' 

That  was  an  old  pantry  —  dark  —  and  stuffy.  But  it's  a  bright  and  cheer- 
ful spo;Jj  now.  The  family  eats  most  of  its  meals  there  because  it  i_s  such  a  pleas- 
ant room. 

KIDDERLY: 

This  picture  here  shows  the  kitchen  —  a  nice  new  gas  stove  —  and  cup- 
boards   

HUBER: 

Yes  —  Mrs.  Erailey  had  her  husband  build  the  cupboards  in  the  kitchen  to 
take  the  place  of  the  storage  space  she  used  to  have  in  the  pantry. 

KJfflDERLY : 

And  now  she  can  get  at  the  things  she  wants  —  simply  by  turning  around. 
In  this  other  picture  —  is  this  the  breakfast  room  —  there  on  the  other  side  of 
this  low  wall? 

HUBER: 

That's  correct.     You're  looking  at  the  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Wright  of  Yuma.  The 
The  Wrights  took  out  part  of  the  wall  and  made  a  sort  of  counter  between  the  kitch- 
en proper  and  the  breakfast  nook.     ITow  Mrs.  Wright  can  set  her  things  on  the 
counter  —  plates,   silvorwo,rc ,  dishes  of  food  and  so  on —  and  then  she  tokos  them 
off  the  counter  from  the  other  side  oJid  puts  thorn  right  onto  tho  table.     That  saves 
her  sevoroJ.  hundred  steps  a  day  in  proijaring  and  serving  three  mca,ls. 

KADDERLY: 

I'  should  think  it  would.    What  was  it  you  were  going  to  soy,  Miss  Lo,wrence? 


LAWRENCE : 
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•■  Nothing.    That  is  —  nothing  that  had  to  do  vrith  remodelin-  kit_chens^ 

KADDERLY: 

But  atout  something  else?    You  looked  as  though  you  had  something  that  was 
just  ahout  to  say  itself. 

LA^EENCE : 

I7ell  --  I  was  thinking  atout  our  children's  v/ork.     In  15  communities  for 
several  years  we've  had  a  project  that  we  call  Happy,  Healthy  Growing  Children. 
Every  year,  the  mothers  "bring  their  children  to  a  clinic  where  v;e  have  a  doctor 
and  a  dental  higienist  who  examine  the  children.    The  doctor  finds  any  faults  ojid 
tells  the  mother  what  can  he  done  to  correct  them;  in  one  community  —  Presque 
Isle  —  each  child  was  given  a  diptheria  toxoid.     The  dental  higienist  looks  over 
their  teeth  —  and  tells  the  mothers  what  needs  to  he  done  to  look  aJtcr  cavities, 
or  teeth  that  o,re  growing  crooked  —  and  makes  appointments  to  clean  the  teeth 
later  on.    And  then,  I'm  there  to  talk  with  them  ahout  food  .and  nutrition.    As  a 
result  of  these  child  clinics  over  a  period  of  years,  I  know  more  children  are 

growing  up  heaJLthy  hocause  their  trouhlcs  arc  cauglit  early  and  corrected;  and 

they're  getting  cod  liver  oil,  tomo.to  and  orange  juice,  and  the  other  things  that 
th ey  .     oul d  have  in  the  i  r . i  i  e  t , 

Along  the  St.  John  River  v/e  have  several  French  communities  —  I  don't 
speak  French,  we  got  a  girl  from  that  region  —  who  had  heen  educated  at  a  convent 
in  Quehec  —  to  woik:  with  the  French  mothers  —  help  them  with  their  nutrition 
problems,  preparing  food  for  "babies,  preparing  and  canning  vegetables  —  and  in 
general  —  to  help  them  to  feed  their  families  better. 

KADDERLY : 

So  even  language  is  no  barrier  to  the  extension  service  in  getting  its  in- 
formation and  help  to  homcmalccrs.     I  know  that  you  could  fill  the  time  from  now 
until  midrdght  v/ith  the  stories  of  home  economics  extension  work  in  Maine , Neb raskc 

and  Arizona  that  that  isn't  possible  right  nov/.     I  do  want  to  thoJi:  all  thrco 

of  you  for  coming  in  today  to  give  us  this  brief  picture  of  Homes  Across  the 
Nation.     It's  been  interesting  —  and  enlightening. 

Fronds  of  theFarm  and  Home  Hour,  you've  met  three  of  the  women  who  arc  mem- 
bers of  the  great  nation-wide  organization  known  as  cooperative  extension  work  in 
home  economics,  which  carries  up  to  date  information  on  homcmaicing  into  rural 
hones  in  a.L-.i0st  every  connunity.     All  three  of  them  are  studying  this  sunncr  — 
so  they'll  have  more  information  to  take  back  to  their  honennkers  this  fall.  You 
heard  Ivliss  Jessie  M.  Lawrence,  hone  demonstration  agent  in  Aroostook' county ,  lfe,ine 
Miss  Mary  S.  Runnalls,  hor-;e  nr-jiagenont  specialist  in  Nebraska;  and  Miss  Thelr.ia 
Hubcr,  hor.:o  managcncnt  specialist  in  Arizona- 

This  has  been  one  of  a  series  of  progrrjns  presented  once  ea,ch  month  on  the 
Farm  and  Hone  Hour  —  featuring  hone  ccononics  extension  work,  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  coopcratirj^:;  with  your  State  ajid  county. 

ANNOUNCER: 

Thank  you,  T7allace  Kaddorly.    For  the  remainder  of  the  Dopartnent  of  Agri- 
culture's part  of  the  program,  we  tal<:e  you  —  to  T7ashington. 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 


A  radio  sketch  presented  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  DirecTrii  Mf 
Information;  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service;  Carlile  P,  Winslow, 
Carroll  V,  Sweet,  Eloise  Gerry,  Earl  C,  Sherrard,  Carleton  E.  Curran, 
and  L,  J.  Markwardt,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  TJisconsin;  and 
Everett  IJitchell,  NBC  Announcer,    Broadcast  Friday  August  5,  193,8; 
during  the  Depo.rtment  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  over  90  stations  associated  with  the  NG.tional  Broadcasting  Company. 


EVERETT  MITCHELL: 

And  here  we  are  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  'Jrith  Josephine  Hemphill 
and  Morse  Salisbury,     It's  a  be-you-ti-ful  day  in  Madison,  and  we're  all 
set  for  a  grand  tour  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  laboratories  in  the 
world  —  the  Forest  Prodticts  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  located  and  maintained  in  association  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  m  sight  of  its  fine  campus,  and  the  lakes  for  which  Lladison 
is  famous,    Now  we're  going  to  meet,  in  person,  six  me.nbers  of  the  Lab- 
oratory staff,  just  as  soon  as  Josephine  and    Morse  can  tear  themselves 
away  from  this  fascinating  lobby,  in  the  main  building, 

JO  SEPHI NE  I-r^a-I'HI LL : 

Eveve.tt,  look  here,     I  didn't  know  there  were  this  many  kinds  of 
wood  in  the  world  —  let  alone  the  good  old  U.S. A, 


Neither  did  I  —  till  they  took  me  around  the  Lab  yesterday  after- 
noon, Where's  Morse? 


Oh,  he's  still  counting  rings,  in  that  redwood  tree, 

SAL  I SBURY :       ( COUiv  T I  NO- ) 

One  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety- two,  1,193.    A  total  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-fom-  rings. 

HSLIPHILL: 

Of  course.    Didn't  you  read  the  sign? 

SAI'ISBUHY: 

Pshawi     I  didn't  even  see  the  sign, 

KEI  THILL: 

It's  right  there. 

SALISBURY: 

Let's  be  on  our  v/ay,    Everett ,.  you' ve  been  here  before.    You  lead  off. 


MITCHELL: 


HEMPHILL: 


(over) 
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MITCHELL; 

Just  follov;  me,  folks  I 

HEMPHILL:  . 

I_  Wcxnt  to  see  a  ready-made  house,    A  prefabricated  house.  The 
kitchen,  especially, 

•SALISBURY: 

I_  want  to  meet  the  fellow  who  knows  ahout  the  tirc-tu'ce  treatment 
for  fence  posts. 

MITCHELL: 

I_  want  you  to  see  how  they  make  paper.    But  first,  v^e'ro  going  to 

stop  at  headquarters  —  in  the  office  of  the  Director,  I-'Ir,  Carlile  P. 
Winslow. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Oh,  yes,  I  met  him  in  T7ashington,     (is  my  hat  on  straight?) 

MITCHELL: 

And  here  we  are,    Mr,  Winslow  — 

CAELILE  P.  nusLoy: 

Come  in,  come  inl    Miss  Hemphill  —  Mr,  Salisbury  —  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  again, 

SALISBURY: 

We're  mighty  glad  to  be  here, 

HELIPHILL*. 

Mr,  Winslow,  what  does  everybody  do  —  here  in  this  wonderful  building? 
It's  certainly  impressive, 

Y/INSLOW: 

All  the  more  so,  when  you  consider  the  problems  we're  working  on. 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  the  only  Government  Institution  in  the 
United  States  conducting  scientific  research  on  the  uses  of  forest  materials . 
It's  an  experimental  plant  —  v/hcrc  wc  are  at  v/ork  to  improve  the  use  value 
of  timber  and  to  make  wood  more  serviceable  in  every  possible  form, 

MITCHELL: 

Including  the  framework  of  your  house  —  and  your  chairs  and  tables, 
WIITSLOW: 

Even  including  the  paper  you  read  and  write  on,  the  boxes  and  packages 
that  deliver  your  shoes  and  groceries,    iTov;  after  you  leave  my  office,  you're 
going  to  get  a  first-hand  view  of  what  v;e're  doing.    You're  going  to  see 
just  what  10,000  other  visitors  see,  every  year,     I  hope  you'll  cariy  away 
the  idea  that  the  Forest  Service  is  interested  not  only  in  the  growing  trees  — 
but  also  in  seeing  that  the  trees  arc  properly  marketed  and  used.    The  two 
main  reasons  for  a  good  supply  of  timber  are  service  to  the  consumer,  and 
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the  proper  economic  use  of  forest  land,  with  jobs  for  those  who  v.'ork  in 
woods  and  mills. 

SALISEHRY: 

Mr.  Winslow,  how  many  people,  directly  or  indirectly,  got  their 
support  from  the  forest? 

TJIHSLOW: 

More  than  six  million.    The  nunher  could  he  far  greater.    Our  largest 
forests,  efficiently  used,  give  stcad;^--  work  to  millions  of  people,  and  supply 
hundreds  of  products  we  all  need.     The  forest  supports  business  and  community 
life. 

SALISBURY: 

And,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Forest  Service  believes  that  the  growing 
of  timber  goes  hand  with  hand  with  wise  use, 

^I1TSL0I7: 

Yes.    You'll  sec  how  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  fits 
into  this  picture,    ITe're  try:      to  reduce  waste  and  cc  ?ts,  both  in  logging 
the  woods  ??ni  in  processes  of  -oanufacture.    We're  working  to  develop  new 
chemical  products  and  new  uses  of  wood.    We're  findinjO:  ways  of  improving  the 
common  uses  of  wood.    But  you're  going  to  see  some  of  these  things  for  your- 
selves.   Members  of  our  staff  arc  expecting  you,  and  they'll  do  all  they  can 
to  explain  v  ie  workings  of  the  Laboratory. 

SALISBURY: 

Vir,  Winslow,  before  we  go  —  The  Laboratory's  concerned  not  only  with 
the  ^rational  forests;  you're  also  interested  in  the  use  of  the  timber  that 
grows  on  a  man's  home  place, 

WINSLOW: 

Ihat's  right,  .  The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  applies  to  the  forest 
needs  of  the  whole  country.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  one-third  of  all  our 
timber  lands  are  in  small  farm  holdings.    Any  time  you  v/ant  help  v/ith  the 
timber  on  your  own  home  place,  just  call  on  us, 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you  sir,    Now,  Everett  —  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
MITCHELL: 

Come  along  with  me,  Morse.    Do  you  hear  the  sound  of  a  saw  and  plane? 

(SOUND  EFFECT) 
SALISBURY: 
Yes. 

KEL'IPHILL: 

Over  there,  isn't  it. 

MITCHELL: 

When  we  get  to  the  source  of  that  sound,  we'll  be  in  the  Timber 
Harvesting  Division,  with  Mr,  Carroll  V.  Sweet. 
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HEMPHILL: 

He  t'llkcd  in  Chicago,  last  June. 

( SOUi'D  EFFECT;  S'^-w  .nnd  planer,  rising  and  then  fading  to  hacl'tgroiind. ) 

MITCHELL: 

Hollo  there,  Mr,  ST.voct,  •  ■    •  , 

CAHEOLL  V.  S^VEET: 

Glad  to  see  you  again,  Mitchell,  • 

MITCHELL:  ,  , 

Will  you  tell  these  friends  of  raine Josephine  Hemphill  and  Horse 
Salishury  —  how  you  expect  to  get  "better  tiinhcr  values  from  the  fa.rm  woods? 

ST7EET: 

Well,  hero's  where  we  do  our  research  on  sawing  logs,  planing  the 
lumhcr,  and  so  on.    Let  no  explain  what  it's  all  ahout,     nTia-c  we're  help- 
ing to  do  is  ..lalce  a  piece  of  fari.i  woods,  whether  it  he  10  acres  or  100 
acres,  "bring  in  more  money  to  the  farmer. 

MITCHELL: 

You've  picked  out  a  "big  joh,  chief. 

ST7EET: 

It's  a  tremendous  joh.    Look  here.    Here  are  some  "boards  we  sawed  from 
trees  that  were  cut  too  young  —  only  ten  inches  in  diameter.    Full  of  knots  -- 
low-grade  sapwood.    For  every  troc  of  this  size  cut  for  lumber,  some"body 
loses  money,  to  say  nothing  of  profits, 

HEMPHILL:  ,  '  "  " 

Mr,  Sweet,  how  "big  is  a  tree  —  when  it's'  ready  to  sell  at  a  profit? 

S^ST: 

A'bout  12  to  14  inches  in  difxmcter  o.s  a  minimum, 
MITCHELL: 

Mr,  Sweet  —  tell  us  alDout  log  grades.    When  you  were  in  Chicat^o, 
you  said  you  v/ere  making  some  simple  rules  for  log  grades, 

SWEET: 

Yes,  wc  are,  Rules  easy  for  "both  the  v;oodlot  owner  and  the  mill  nan 
to  understand  and  got  together  on, 

SALISBURY: 

That's  going  to  "be  a  "big  help. 

SV/EET: 

The  real  difference  "between  a  ITo,  1  log  and  a  No,  2  or  3  log, 
SALISBURY: 

Mr,  Svcet,  a  friend  of  nine  had  $40  deducted  for  off-grade  logs.  He 
couldn't  see  why  they  were  off-grade,  "but  so  they  were  considered  —  and  he 
lost  $40. 
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SWEET: 

Well,  when  we  get  our  grades  established,  hardwood  logs  will 
graded  not  so  muc]i  by  the  number  of  the  defects  —  but  by  the  size  of  the 
cuts  of  good  l\jjDber  between  the  defects.    Another-  thing  when  you  cut  a  log 
over  notice  a  big  knot  or  so  toward  one  end? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  —  they  always  come  at  the  end.    Just  where  they  show  up, 

ST7EET: 

Well,  you  can''t  hope  to  hide  them,  and  they  might  better  come  at  the 
end  than  in  the  middle.    Now  figure  what  the  result  would  be  if  you  had  made 
the  cut  back  a  little  farther  on  that  log,  so  as  to  throw  more  of  the  defect 
into  the  next  one.     It's  uaually  better  to  have  one  Number  1  log  and  one  Numbe 
2  than  two  Number  2's  —  even  if  the  Number  1  is  a  little  shorter.  You've 
really  created  a  higher  use  value  for  your  wood,  and  you  get  paid  for  it, 

SALISBURY: 

Every  little  helps.     If  I  could  see  my  v/ay  through  it  financially,  I 
might  come  in  on  this  forestry  business  myself, 

MITCHELL: 

By  the  time  you're  through  with  this  tour  —  you  may  wish  you  owned 
a  whole  forest, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  many  thanks,  Mr,  Sweet, 

HELIPHILL: 

Yes  indeed,  we  thank  you, 

MITCHELL: 

Now  right  this  way,  folks  —  to  the  Division  of  Silvicultural  Relations 

HEMPHILL: 

(What  kind  of  relations,  Morse?) 

SALISBURY: 

(Don't  you  remember  your  Latin?     Silva  means  forest,  and  — ) 

MITCHELL: 

Dr,  Eloise  Gerry  —  Miss  Hemphill. 

HEMPHILL: 

How  do  you  do,  Doctor  Gerry  I 

MITCHELL: 

And  Ivir.  Salisbury, 

SALISBURY: 

How  do  you  do, 

MITCHELL: 

Doctor  Gerry  will  show  you  how  to  tell  one  wood  from  another,     I  see 
you've  still  got  your  microscopes  set  up. 
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ELOISE  GSRPY: 

Yes,     Over  here,  Mi.ss  Hemphill,  you'll  see  a  piece  of  wood  imcovcred 
at  the  hottom  of  a  railv/ay  cut ,  50  feet  deep.    This  wood  was  "buried  hy  a 
glacier,  500,000  years  ago, 

HEMPHILL: 

Let  me  lookl 

GEBEY: 

You  cati  still  see  the  cells  of  the  wood, 
HEMPHILL: 

Morse,  look  here.     Five  hundred  thousand  years  old. 

SALISBUHY:  ;■  ,„    ■  . 

l^h.a.t  kind  of  wood  is_  it,  Doctor  Gerry? 

GERRY: 

Spruce.    Very  easy  to  identify. 
MITCHELL: 

If  you  know  how.    What's  the  specimen  in  this  other  microscope, 
Doctor  Gerry? 

GERRY: 

Well,  tha,t '  s  more  up  to  date.     That's  pine  —  a  link  in  the  evidence 
that  convicted  a  certain  man  for  murder, 

SALISBURY: 

Just  hoiv  —  . .    •    ■  . 

GERRY: 

It's  from  a  hex  the  gu.ilty  person  made  into  an  infernal  machine,  or 
homh,  and  sent  through  the  mails, 

SALISBURY:  ■  , 

Do  you  do  much  detective  work? 

GERRY: 

Well,  it's  only  incidental  to  our  regular  services.  Identification 
of  wood  is  important  in  all  sorts  of  ways.     Sometimes  whole  carloads  of 
lumher  are  involved.     Sometimes. we  have  to  decide  whether  railway  ties  are 
red  oak  or  white  oak  —  or  what  kind  of  wood  was  used  in  a  shipment  of 
furnitiire.     A  sample  of  the  wood  gives  us  a  very  plain  clue, 

HEMPHILL: 

Doctor  Gerry,  can  you  identify  the  wood  in  a  piece  of  furniture  — 
without  spoiling  the  finish? 

MITCHELL: 

(She  would  think  of  that.) 
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GERRY: 

Certainly,     It  doesn't  take  much  wood,  you  know.     Once  we  identified 
the  frame  of  a  dressing  table  mirror  by  removing  the  hinge,  and  taking  a  small 
sliver  of  wood  from  imderneath.    That  told  the  whole  story, 

HEMPHILL: 

What  was  the  story? 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine,  excuse  me,  "but  that  story' 11  have  to  wait  till  I  find  out 
what's  wrong  with  the  wood  in  my  pitchfork  handles.     I  "bought  a  pitchfork 
last  year  and  the  handle  broke  in  two,  smack  in  the  middle,     I  bought  another 
one  —  same  kind  of  wood  —  and  it's  strong  as  iron, 

GERRY: 

Well,  both  the  handles  might  have  come  from  the  same  tree, 
SALISBURY: 

Just  my  luck  —  to  get  the  one  that  was  weak, 

GERHY: 

Sometimes  the  strength  of  a  piece  of  wood  depends  on  how  fast  it  grew. 
An  ash  or  hickory  that  grows  slowly  may  form  light  weight,  brittle' v/ood,  A 
tree  produces  its  best  '.vood  when  it's  not  too  closely  crowded  by  other  trees, 
competing  for  noisture  and  sunshine.    Look,  here's  a  slice  through  a  second- 
growth  hickory  that  tells  its  whole  life  history.    At  first,  the  rings  arc 
narrov;,  meaning  slow  growth.    Then  the  rings  become  v/ider,    TThcn'this  hickory 
was  40  years  old,  the  trees  around  it  v/ere  cut  down,  so  it  had  a  better  chance 
to  grow.    The  best  v/ood  formation  in  that  tree's  life  began  at  40, 

HEf/IFHILL: 

At  40,    Iv'ow  there's  a  good  moral  to  that  story. 
SALISBURY: 

The  moral  I'd  drav/  is  what  you  can  do  with  —  proper  thinning. 
HEi.:PHILL: 

Oh  —  that  I    Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Gerry,     Everett  —       ,  ' 

MITCHELL: 

Ready.    This  way,  next, 

HEi^PHILL: 

Morse,  I'm  going  to  write  a  detective  story.  The  clue  will  be  the 
kind  of  wood  in  a  certain  lead  pencil.  What  kind  of  wood  do  they  u'se,  in 
lead  pencils  .  .  , 

MITCHELL: 

Here  wc  arc,  and  here's  Doctor  Earl  C,  Shcrrard,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Wood  Chemistry, 

EARL  C,  SHERRARD: 

Come  in,  come  in,    How'd  you  ever  get  away  from  Doctor  Gerry  and  her 
microscopes? 
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HEMPHILL: 

It  v/as  pretty  heard,  "         _  • 

SALISBURY:         ^  ■  .  • 

A  mighty  interesting  field  you've  got  there  —  in  the  v/ood  you  can 
see  under  the  microscope, 

SHEiiRAitD: 

Yes,  it ' s  a  regular  lahyrinth  of  material.    The  two  principal  things 
in  that  lahyrinth  are  xvood  fibers,  or  cellulose,  and  the  'stuff  that  makes 
them  stick  together  —  lignin, 

HEMPHILL: 

You're  making  so  many  things  out  of  cellulose  —    newspapers,  rayon 
neckties,  rain  coats  of  cellophane, 

SHEEEAPD: 

Yes,  research  on  cellulose  is  very  exciting  these  days, 
SALISBUPY: 

But  what  ah out  that  other,  " 

SHESEAEID: 

You  mean  lignin? 

SALISBURY:  ' 

Yes.    How's  that  apclled  —  1-i-g-n-i-n? 

SHEEFAPD: 

That  is  right,     Lignin  is  the  material  tho-t  sticks  the  fibers  together. 
It  is  still  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  chemically,  and  practically  unused.  When 
you  use  the  fibers, '  cellulose,  for  paper  or  rayon,  you  wash  out  lignin  by  the 
million  tons  a  year, 

SALISBIHY: 

And  you're  finding  uses  for  this  \vastc  product? 
SHEZRAHD: 

We're  at  least  getting  more  definite  ideas  of  what  lignin  is,  and  of 
products  that  may  be  obtained  from  it.    Right  now,  oui"  research  is  leading  us 
into  the  hydrogenation  process^  which  transforms  lignin  into'  a  new  group  of 
compounds  that  may  be  useful  in  lacquers  —  varnishes.     In  this  flask  I  have 
here,  there's  a  lignin  product  that  will  preserve  wood, 

SALISBURY: 

Eor  my  fence  posts.     Smells  good.    What  do  you  call  it? 

SHERRARD: 

Propyl-cyclohexanol , 

SALISBURY: 

You'll  have  to  do  something  about  that  v;ord. 
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SHERMED: 

We'll  have  a  simpler  name  when  you  use  it  to  treat  your  fence  posts. 
SALIS3UEY: 

Hope  so,  or  I'll  have  to  use  creosote.     Say,  haven't  I  heard  some- 
thing about  using  lignin  in  the  negative  plates  of  storage  batteries? 

SKEEEAHD: 

You  have.    That's  one  of  the  interesting  outgrowths  of  our  research. 
As  soon  as  we  isolated  lignin  in  pure  fbrm,  manufacturers  began  adding  it 
to  the  negative  plates  of  storage  batteries.    That  means,  in  zero  weather, 
the  batteries  in  millions  of  automobiles  have  today  ten  times  more  starting 
power  than  in  the  old  days. 

HEivIPHILL: 

Dr.  Sherrard,  that  wood  plastic  they're  talking  about  —  hovf  do  you 
make  it? 

(SOUND  EFFECT;    Press  starts  running.) 
SHEEMED: 

I'll  show  you.    ¥e'rc  making  it  now  —  in  that  press  over  there  — 
from  sawdust.    First,  we  take  out  part  of  the  cellulose.    Then  we  add  a  small 
amount  of  chemical  to  make  the  lignin  softer  and  more  plastic,  and  what  we 
get  is  this  molding  pov/der.    Here  —  feel  it. 

SALISEURY: 

Is  this  powder  what  you've' got  over  there  in  the  press? 
SHEEEAED: 

Yes.    We're  molding  it  at  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.    Let's  open 
the  press  and  see  what  we  get.    Jim  —  (PEESS  STOPS)  •  Let  me  have  that  piece. 
(THUlvEP)  Thanks.    Here's  your  sample  of  wood  plastic.    Hard,  dense,  brilliant 
black.    Made  from  v/ood  '.vastc,  and  the  cost  is  very  lev/, 

HEOTILL: 

Look  at  this,  Ivlorse, 

SALISBUEY: 

Yes,  what  is  this?    A  dish? 

SHEEEAED: 

A  molded  dish,  nade  of  v.'ood  plastic.     Iri  the  sheet  form,  wood  plastic 
is  especially  adapted  to  panels  and  wallboards.     It  m8.kes  up  well  with 
veneers  and  inlays,    TTell,  I  wish  you  could  stay  longer,  but  my  friend  Curran 
told  me  to  speed  you  right  along  —  to  his  pulp  and  paper  shop. 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks  for  your  hospitality, 

s:-:eeeard: 

Glad  you  came.     Come  aga.in. 
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HEIi'IPHILL: 

I  hope  we  can, 

SALISBURY: 

So  do  I,    Everett,  isn't  Doctor  Curran  the  man  who  talked  last 
week  in  Chicago?"     '  ••  ■ 

MITCHELL: 

Yes  —  Carleton  E.  Curran.    He  has  one  of  the  most  interesting 
lalDoratorics  up  here.    Makes  paper,  out  of  wood,  ,  ■ 

SALISBURY:  '     ■  .  . ,  . 

I  understand  he' s  developing' ways  to  make  paper  out  of  different 
American  vvoods  —  to  take  the  "burden  off  the  woods  we're  over-using,  and 
make  a  bigger  market  for  some  of  the  others, 

MITCHELL:  ' 

That ' s  the  idea, 

HEMPHILL: 

Isn't  this  the  place  where  they  make  paper? 

MITCHELL:  ■  •  . 

It  is.    Doctor  Curran,  we  are  herel 

CARLETON  E,  CURRAN: 

Welcome,    Welcome  to  the  works, 

MITCHELL': 

You  don't  have  to  explain  to  these  people  what  you're  doing  in  here 
They  already  know, 

HEMPHILL:  "  . 

■  Doctor ■ Cm-ran,  I  want  to  see  how  you  make  paper, 

CURRAN: 

All  right  —  we  can  arrange  that  without  an-y  trou"ble  at  all.  The 
first  step  is  making  of  the  pulp.    The  two  main  classes  of  wood  pulp  are 
mechanical  and  chemical.    We'll  take  the  mechanical  first.    Here's  the 
grinder.    Here's  the  wood.    These  short  blocks  of  wood  are  fed  in  sideways 
against  this  grindstone  with  plenty  of  water.    We  have  some  slash  pine  in 
there  now,     I'll  just  run  it  through  for  you, 

(SOUND) 

SALISBURY: 

Here  she  comesi 

HEMPHILL:" 

It  looks  like  —  v/et  "bran, 

(SOU~ND  STOPS) 
SALISBURY: 

Peels  like  wet  "bran,  too.    What's  this  mechanical  pulp  used  for? 
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MITCHELL: 

Morse,  !_  can  ansvrer  that  question, 

SALISBW; 

Go  alieacl,  Doctor  I'!itche]l, 

MITCHELL: 

Liechanical  palp  is  used  for  daily  newspapers,  cheap  magazines,  paper 
"boards  and  boxes.     It  g:  '  'C  body  and  bulk  to  paper,  but  it  doesn't  bleach 
very  well,  and  it  doesn "1   'aake  a  stron^^-  paper.     So  —  if  you  v/ant  to  get  a 
good  strong  newsprint,  that  won't  tec-r  v;hen  The  Daily  Chronicle  goes  to 
press  —  you've  got  to  blond  this  mechanical  pulp  here  with  some  of  tha.t 
other  kind  —  the  chemica.1, 

CUEBM: 

Mitchell,  when  do  you  v/ant  to  take  over  the  supervision  of  our  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division? 

SALISBURY: 

Everett,  tty  boy,  I  laiew  you'd  mako  good  in  some  line  or  other, 
HEIilPHILL: 

But,  Doctor  Mitchell,  ho'.v  do  you  make  the  chcmicrJL  pulp? 

MITCHELL: 

Er  —  uh  ~ 

HEMPHILL: 

Dr.  Mitchell,  don't  you  know  the  ansv/er? 
MITCHELL: 

Er  —  Doctor  Curran,  would  you  take  care  of  that  query? 

CUKRM: 

Come  over  here,  Miss  Hemphill,    To  make  chemical  pulp,  we  cook  the 
wood  —  in  these  digesters,     (SOUITD)     This  big  one  here  holds  a  cord  --  more 
than  a  ton  of  wood.    After  cooking  we  screen  the  dark-colored  pulp,  to  get 
out  the  knots  and  so  on,  ajid  then  we  bleach  it.    Look  over  here.  (SOUMD) 
In  this  rotary  cylinder  there,' s  a  simple  bleaching  operation, 

HEIiPHILL: 

Look  at  thati 

SALISBURY: 

Lookl     See  how  fast  the  color's  changing, 

CUEBAH: 

It  will  soon  have  the  right  color,    Nov/  next  is  the  beating,  a  very 
important  step,  to  cut  and  soften  the  fibers.    Also  in  the  beater,  we  add 
clay  filler,  sizing,  and  color,    Now  over  here,  please,  to  the  paper  machine, 
(SOUITD)     The  wood  pulp  you  sec  flowing  onto  the  forming  screen  is  slash-pine 
chemiccal  pulp,  mixed  with  25  percent  semi-bleached  pine  sulphate,  to  mako 
newsprint  —  for  Everett  Mitchell's  Daily  Oracle, 
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MITCHELL:  ■ 
(Chronicle) • 

HEI.IPHILL: 

Doctor  Curran,  hox;  can  70U  make  paper  out  of  this  pulp.     It's  prac- 
tical ly  all  water, 

CURRAIJ: 

Ninety-nine  and  one- half  parts  w,ater  and  one-half  part  pulp, 
HEM  ILL: 

And  there's  still  enough  to  make  papc;r? 

CUEEAM; 

Plenty,    Watch  the  machine  ,  ,  ,  See  how  those  little  fibers,  millions 
of  'em,  felt  up  and  mat  together? 

SALISBimy: 

The  rater's  drawn  out  "below, 

HEIvIPHILL:  • 

It's  paper,  all  right.    But  pretty  weak-looking, 

CUREAU: 

Now  over  here,  this  v/oak-looking  paper  goes  through  the  press  rolls, 
and  they  press  out  some  more  water,    Next  it  -^ocs  over  these  steam-heated 
dryer  rolls. 

HEIwIPHILL: 

¥ell,  I  can  see  it's  paper  now,    ilo  dou'Dt  about  that. 


CURMIT: 

Yes,  and  all  ready  for  the  final  polish,  and  the  final  smoothing- up. 
And  here's  your  paper,  winding  up  on  the  reel,  readj.^  to  go  to  the  testing 
room,  (TEAR) 

SALISBURY: 

Say,  I'd  like  to  send  you  some  red  oak.     Can  you  make  paper  out  of 

that  ? 
CUKRM: 

Tie  can  at  least  make  pulp  out  of  it,    Wow  Everett,  I'm  sorry  to  lose 
such  a  good  assistant  as  you  —  but  there  arc  so  many  things  to  see — 

HEttPEILL: 

Those  pref a,'bricatcd  houses,  Doctor  Curran, 

CWSM: 

Yes,  and  the  wood-painting  investigations,  nnd  the  veneer  cutting 
plant.    And  we  have  some  interesting  experiments  going  on  with  fireproof ing, 
and  experiments  with  the  new  resin  glues.     So  — 
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SALISBURY: 

So  —  V7e'].l  'be  on  our  way. 

HEr.i?HILL: 

Sorry  our  time  is  so  short!    But  I  must  see  the  houses. 
SALISBURY: 

I'm  not  cominfj  clear  up  here  to  Madison  and  not  get  a  look  at  the 
fence  post  treatmentso    I.  "orett,  where' s  your  friend  Mr,  T7irka,  the  fence- 
post  man,     I  want  to  see  .um  in  person, 

MITCHELL: 

You'll  see  hjr.,    "JTii'ka  told  mc  they  got  thousands  of  requests  for 
more  information,  after  that  "broadcast  in  Chicago,    Hello  there,  Hr.  YTirka, 
What  kind  of  fence-posts  are  you  preserving  p.t  the  present  moment? 

TJIPJU.: 

THiy,  we're  making  some  trial  runs  on  red  oak,  right  now.     Come  in, 
MITCHELL: 

Ray,  you  knov;  these  people.    Miss  Heuphill  and  Mr,  Salisbury, 

WIRKA: 

Glad  to  see  you,    L'lr,  Salisbury,  did  you  tell  a  friend  of  yours  out 
in  Iowa  to  write  me  about  his  red-oak  fence  posts? 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  the  guilty  party.     I'm  sure  you  sent  him  the  information  he  wanted, 

T7IRKA.: 

Yes,    He  treated  nearly  100  posts, 
SALISBURY: 

TTnat  I_  want  to  ask  about  is  re-using  the  stuff  that  runs  through.  . 

WIRKA: 

Sure  —  you  can  use  it  again,  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  pure  water. 
You  sec  — 

MITCHELL: 

Miss  Hemphill,  what  do  you  say  we  leave  these  two  fence-post  saver-g 
here,  while  we  look  at  some  interesting  things  over  in  the  Timber  Physics 
Division, 

EK/IPHILL: 

We  won't  even  be  missed.    Let's  go, 

I/IITCHELL: 

Eascinating  place,  isn't  it? 

HEI.i?HILL:  .        .         .  ■ 

Never  saw  anything  like  it,    TJhat  are  these? 
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MITCHELL: 

Batteries  of  dry  kilns  where  they're  seasoning  different  kinds  of 
v7ood.    But  I  ^ant  you  to  meet  Laiii'oncc  Tcesdalo,    He's  making  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  moisture  condensation  in  the  walls  and  atticc  of  houses, 

HEIvIPHILL: 

I  see, 

MITCHSLL: 

Here's  the  place,    Mr,  Tecsdalo,  may  we  come  in? 

TEESDALE: 

Surely, 

MITCHELL: 

Miss  Hemphill,  Mr,  Teasdalc, 

HEI.IPHILL: 

How  do  you  do, 

TEASDALE: 

Hiss  Hemphill,  what's  your  problem? 
HEI.IPHILL: 

Why,  I  haven't  any  prolDlem,     Is  this  a  clinic? 
TEESDALE: 

Well,  in  a  way,  it  is.    We're  trying  to  find  out  hov;  to  stop  the 
losses  caused  "by  moisture  condensation  in  v/alls  and  attics,    A  hard  v/inter 
is  particularly  had.    Because  9f  the  condensation,  sills  and  studding  nay 
decay  —  the  paint  peels  —  water  drips  from  the  attic.    Plaster  decorations 
are  ruined.     Sometimes  the  plaster  falls, 

HEIvIPHILL:  ■  ■ 

Well  —  can  you  do  something  ahout  it? 

TEESDALE; 

We  found  that  in  most  cases  the  houses  were  generating  their  own 
damage.     If  you'll  just  step  this  way  — 

SALISBURY: 

Heyi    Wait  a  minutel    Everett,  that  fence  post  troa.tmcnt's  just  what 
I  want ,     I t ' s  — 

HEraiLL:  : 

Horse,  do  you  want  to  learn  what  cruses  the  moisture  condensation 
trouhle  in  houses? 

MITCHELL: 

Fall  in,  Horse,     Mr,  Tccsdale,  Ivlr.  Salisbury, 

SALISBURY: 

Hov;  arc  you  sir? 
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TE2SDALE: 

How  do  you  do  —  Now  I'm  going  to  open  this  door,  and  you're  going 
to  sec  some  walls  we're  testing.     (OPENS  DOOR.)    This  wall  here  is  under 
test.    On  this  side  of  it  we  can  get  alj.  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
humidity  you  get  in  your  own  home.    The  other  side  of  the  wall  represents 
outside  weather  at  zero.     Sec  what  happc<Ls  when  I  open  up  the  siding  on  this 
wall,     (DOOR  CLOSES) 

SOUND  (OPEI  BOX) 

KEIvIPHILL: 

Is  that  ice  inside  the  wall? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  it  is. 

MITCHELL: 

Watch  him  peel  the  ice  off  the  sheathing  paper. 
HEIvIPHILL: 

A  lot  of  moistui'e  condensed  in  that  wall, 
TEESDALE: 

Here's  a  queer  thing.    We  find  that  more  moisture  condenses  in  well 
insulated  walls  than  in  walls  that  arc  not  insulated, 

HEI£PHILL: 

TOiat  can  you  do  about  it? 

SALISrUET: 

You  need  the  insulation,  to  cut  down  heating  costs, 
TEESDALE: 

You  needn't  let  the  ice  form.    Have  a  vapor  harrier  in  the  walls  of • 
your  house,  just  "back  of  the  inside  plaster  or  ceiling  boards, 

SALISBURY: 

Vapor  barrier? 

TEESDALE: 

Yes,    Herb's  a  sample  —  asphalt  coated  paper.    Other  good  barriers 
are  metallized  paper,  or  oven  some  kinds  of  paint.    They  keep  the  vapor  from 
wandering  into  the  cold  part  of  the  v/all,  so  it  never  has  a  chance  to  condense 
or  freeze.    Nowadays  hundreds  of  ncv/  houses  are  being  sheathed,  inside,  with 
vapor  barriers. 

SALISBURY: 

isi'r,  Teesdale,  I've  cot  to  look  into  that  proposition  —  soon's  I  get 
back  to  T7ashington, 

TEESDALE:  .... 
TTe'll  give  you  all  the  helx)  we  can. 


SALIS3W:  "■  - 

Thanks.    And  now  —  ,  -  ;  •  ■  . 

MITCHELL: 

How  come  on,    Te've  cot  to  see  those  houses. 

SALISBLmi: 

Lead  the  way, 

HEIvIPHILL: 

•  •  *  Everett,  what  do  they  do  with  all  these  machines  in  this  "big 

room? 
MITCHELL: 

They  test  the  strength  of  wood.     One  machine  in  here  puts  a  load  of 
a  million  pounds  on  timlDer  beams  or  columns,  —      Other  machines  are  so  delica 
they  register  the  load  it  t,akes  to  "break  a  toothpick, 

SALISBUEY: 

I  understand  they're  working  out  ways  to  make  the  "big  supporting  arches 
in  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  out  of  glued  timher, 

HEMPHILL: 

'  '■■         It  all  seems  wonderful  to  me, 
MITCHEIi: 

Why,  they've  got  a  "big  "building  up  here,  made  of  pl;/T/ood  with  glued 
arches,    Eirst  one  in  the  United  States,    And  —  What's  the  matter,  Josephine? 
Can't  you  keep  up  v/ith  us? 

HEMPHILL: 

I  feel  as  if  I'd  walked  a  hundred  milesi 
SALISBLHY: 

Wc  t6ld  you  not  to  wear  new  shoes.    Didn't  wc,  Everett? 

MITCHELL:  "  ' 

Sure,    We  warned  her, 

SALISBUHY:  • 

Nobody  up  here'' s  going  to  look  at  year  shoes  anyway.  They're 
scientists. 

HEMPHILL:     *  ' 

I  know,  but  —  What  in  the  world  is  this?     (BOX  mUi.l) 

MITCHELL: 

This  is  where  they  tost  packing  boxes,  and  crates. 
HEiviPHILL: 

Let's  T/atch  a  minute  ....  (CIIA.SH) 
SALISBUPY: 

You  see  what  happens. in  this  revolving  drum.     The  boxes  arc  bumped  arour 
to  find  their  weak  looints. 
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Well,  that  nicn.chine  shov/s  them  no  mercy, 
MITCEELL; 

And  nov.f,  Josephine,  take  cotiragei    We'll  soon  Toe  therel     Sec  this 
Deautiiul  green  lawn?  :  ■ 

HEM  ILL: 

I  do  I 

MITCHELL: 

Sec  what's  just  on  the  other  side.  .         "  "  . 

H3MILL: 

I  soc  a  neat  and  tidy  group' of  buildings. 
lilTCHELL: 

Made  of  nicely  fitted  panels,  all  v''ood,    Nc'j  and  modern.  Smooth 
walls.    Beautiful  paint,  ; 

SALISBUilY: 

Looks  to  me  as  if  each  house  has  a  garage  attached, 
MIT^JHSLL: 

And  here  we  are.    Which  one  shall  we  enter?    Take  your  choice  —  one- 
story  —  two- story, 

HELIPKILL: 

2wo-story,     (Here's  someliody  looking  for  us.) 
MITCHELL: 

That's  liT,  Markvvardt.    He's  in  charge  of  the  PrefalDricated  House 
System,    Mr,  Markwardt,  will  you  show  Miss  Hemphill  and  Mr,.  Salisbury  around? 

MAEKWARDT:  :  .  . 

With  pleasure,    How'd  you  like  oujr  green  lawn? 

HEMPHILL: 

It's  "beautiful,    Hov/  do  you  keep  the  grass  so  fresh? 
IvIARiCWARDT: 

Looks  as  if  you'd  caught  some  grass  in  your  fancy  shoes, 

HEMPHILL: 

Ohl     So  I  did. 

SALISBUPY:     (CHMC-IiI&  THE  SUBJECT  ABRUPTLY) 

Mm  .  Attractive  hallway  you've  got  here, 

MAHKTJARDT: 

Ac  you  know,  these  houses  arc  "built  on  the  prefabricated  panel  system. 
They  represent  a  new  means  cf  getting  wood  on  the  job  of  housing  America. 
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SALISBimY: 

Hov;  v/ide  are  these  panels?    loux  feet? 

IIAEK^ARDT: 

Yes.    ¥e  fitted  them  together  into  this  two-story,  six-room  house 
without  altering  any  unit, 

EEr/iPHILL: 

Windows  and  doors  "built  right  in  the  panels, 

SALISBURY: 

Made  of  ply\7ood  —  the  panels. 

I/IAEKIAEDT: 

Yes,  resin  glued  plyyood.    And  thej'-'re  giving  one  hundred  percent 
resistance  to  summer  and  winter  weather.    To  your  right  —  the  living  room, 

HEIvEPHILL: 

Everett,  look  at  those  long  Isroad  spaces  of  polished  wood, 

i,IAEKWAEDT: 

That's  the  face  of  the  plywood. 

SALISBURY: 

What  kind  of  wood  is_  the  face?     It  looks  like  "birch, 

^L/^7JARDT: 

It  is_  "birch.     One-eighth  inch  thick, 

HEI.'IPHILL: 

The  floors  too? 

MARZWARDT: 

Certainly,    With  modern  gluing  —  ply^-vood  is  in  many  respects  stronger 
than  solid  wood, 

SALISBURY:  '  ■ 

Hov;  do  you  heat  this  house,  in  v/inter? 

IvIAKCWAEDT : 

From  a  central  furnace  in  the  service  room,  just  around  to  our  loft. 
Just  step  this  v/ay. 

S;lLISBUEY: 

One  more  step,  Josephine,    Think  you  can  make  it?    H'm,  this  furnace 
is  not  so  very  "big, 

iviiiEKW/iP.DT: 

Doesn't  need  to  "be.  We've  v/atched  the  heating  carefully.    The  house 

construction  is  very  snug,  with  the  insulated  panels,  and  we  find  this  size 
furnace  is  correct. 


HmiPMILL: 

I  see  you  have  a  complete  laundry  outfit,  too. 
KIAEKWARDT: 

Yes,    And  switch  "boxes  —  Tolumting  connections.    Want  to  see  the 
kitchen? 

HSIvlPHILL: 

A'bsolutely,  • 

This  v.'ay, 
riEIvIPHILL: 

Oh,  perfect  I    Everything  fitted  in  place.     I  wish  my  friends  could 
see  this.    Srand  new  stovel 

I'/IARKWAEDT: 

I  hear  you  like  to  cook,  Lliss  Hemphill. 

HEIvIPEILL: 

Indeed  I  do.    Very  much.  '  ■ 

LIAEKWAEDT: 

You'll  notice  the  house  is  extra  well  provided  with  electric  service 
outlets, 

HELTHILL: 

Yes,  I  noticed  that. 

SALISBURY: 

Seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  consideralDle  expense  —  cutting  into  all 
these  panels  for  wiring. 

i.IAitKWARriT: 

No,  the  wiring  was  put  in  the  panels  when  they  were  built. 

SiMISBimY: 

You  moan  all  strung  together? 

ILVRIWAEDT: 

No,  each  panel's  wired  as  a  xmit.    When  the  house  is  put  together, 
your  contacts  join  up  and  the  circuits  arc  complete, 

SALISBURY: 

Smart  fellows,  these  scientist  si    How  much  room  upst§,irs? 

IvIARKWARDT; 

Three  bedrooms  and  bath. 


SALISBURY: 

Now,  let's  see  the  garage. 
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HEMILL: 

Morse,  look  what  I  found  in  the  ice  "box.     Cold  fried  chicken  —  ham  — 
cheese  —  tomatoes.    Say,  Mr,  Maxkwardt  —  You  didn't  plan  this  —  expecially — 

Looks  like  a  plot,  all  right,     Suijpose  you  could  make  us  some  hot 

coffee? 
KSLIPHILL: 

Well,  I  certainly  canl    Let's  phone  Llr,  Winslov/,  to  come  over  and 
have  lunch  with  us I 

SALISBUEY: 

A  very  good  idea,  lout  don't  you  want  to  see  the  garage ,  and  the 
storage  room? 

HEt/IPHILL: 

Fever  in  my  life  will  I  have  another  chmce  to  make  coffee  on  a  "brrjid 
new  stove,  in  a  "brand  new  kitchen,  in  a  "brand  ncv;  prefabricated  — 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.    All  right. 

HSIPHILL; 

Everett,  pack  up  your  microphone  in  your  pocket  —  or  wherever  you 
keep  it  —  and  wouldn't  you  like  to  slice  these  tomatoes? 

MITCHELL: 

Siirei     I'll  be  with  you  in  just  a  minute." 

HELIPHILL:  ' 

Why  —  they've  even  got  my  favorite  color  of  kitchen  ware.    Look  here, 

MITCHELL: 

Earm  and  Home  folks,  it  looks  as  if  we'll  have  to  "bring  your  part 
of  this  tour  to  a  close,    Mr»  Markv/ardt  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  the  house 
we've  just  visited  embodies  modern  pr ef abrication  ideas  that  arc  being 
adopted  by  several  manufacturers.     In  this  and  in  many  other  developments, 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  at  work  to  give  ivood  a  v/orthj''  share  in 
the  modern  housing-  of  America,    The  Eorcst  Service  believes  that  the  value 
of  forestry  to  out'  civilization  rests  upon  three  principles  —  foi'cst  grow- 
ing»  forest  protection,  and  ef  f  icieiit ,  use  of.  the  forests.     It  is  this  third 
principle  —  efficient  use  of  the  forests  —  that  you've  seen  in  action 
today  at  the  Eorest  Products  Laboratory,    Eor  those  who  want  to  know  more  about 
the  research  of  this  great  institution,  there's  a  new  publication,  called  "The 
Eorests  Products  Laboratory,"  that  gives  a  brief  account  of  its  work.  This 
publication  is  free.     If  you  want  a  copy  send  yo\ir  name  and  address  to  the 
Eorest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  TTisconsin, 
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COSIvIETICS  Um)SH  TKS  1\IEW  LAW  I  ^' 8.  Deaan^  ' 


A  conversation  "between  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  DireJ 

Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  "broadcas".   ^ 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  Tuesda;y',  August  9,  1938,  over  90  stations  associated  vath 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

JOHN  BAKER: 

Today  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  are  going  to  tell  us 
about  —  cosmetics .     Powder,  paint,  cold  cream,  lipstick  —  eyelash  d;)'cs. 
Morse,  uy  good  friend,  it  doesn't  seem  right  for  you  to  be  selling  cocnetics 
in  your  village  grocei^'  store.     It  just  doesn't  seem  like  you,  Morse. 

M0RS5  SALISBURY: 

Now  look  here  —  Who  said  I'm  going  to  sell  cosmetics? 

JOSEPHINE  HE^Z'HILL: 

He  wen' t  do  it,  John. 

BAKER: 

He  won' t? 
HECTILL : 

I  tuld  him  he'd  be  the  most  popular  grocer  in  town  if  he'd  sell 
face  powder,  and  talcum  powder,  and  — 

SALISBURY: 

Eooey!    A  thousand  times  Fooeyl 

HEMPHILL: 

And  he  said  if  that  was  the  price  of  popularity,  he  wouldn't  be 
popular. 

SiiLISBURY: 

I  sell  onions,  meat,  potatoes.     Elour  —  wheat  flour  —  not  face 

powder , 
HEMPHILL: 

I  tried  to  persuade  him.     But  he  says  he's  working  for  the  Department 
of  Agricultxire  —  and  he's  going  to  sell  farm  products.     Now  some  face  powder 
is  made  of  rice,  and  I  can't  see  —  ~  ~ 

SALISBURY: 

If  I  give  in  on  cosmetics,  pretty  soon  I'll  have  to  sell  calico  — 
and  hairpins. 

BAKER: 

But  aren't  you  even  going  to  talk  about  cosmetics? 


SALISBURY 


Oh  sure  —  I'm  going  to  talk  about  cosmetics  —  in  a  dignified  rjid 


(over) 
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SALISBURY:  (Continued) 

legal  manner.     The  Food  and  Drag  Administration,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  enforces  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  — 

HEMPHILL; 

Wait  a  minute!    You  mean  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
SilLISBURY: 

Well,  it's  "both  —  temporarily  —  for  a  year.     They're  still 
enforcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906,  and  also  a  few  sections  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 

HEmiLL; 

You  are  right,  as  usual.     Go  on. 

SALISBURY; 

The  general  provisions  of  the  nevj  law  hecone  effective  one  year  from 
the  25th  of  June,  1938.    However,  a  few  provisions,  of  great  importance  to 
the  public  health,  became  effective  the  day  the  new  law  was  signed.  Among 
these  is  the  prohibition  against  dangerous  cosmetics. 

HEMPHILL; 

If  there 'd  been  a  provision  like  that  in  the  old  Law,  a  woman  who  is 
today  stone  blind  —  v/ould  have  her  sight. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,   that  is  true.     (Shall  I  say  something  —  about  Lashlure?) 


HEMPHILL: 

It  would  help  explain  v/hy  we  needed  a  nev/  lav;  —  so  badly. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,  no  doubt  many  people  listening  today  have  heard  of  an  eyelash 
dye,  called  Lashlure.     It  is  allegedly  responsible  for  one  death,  and  for 
many  cases  of  injury,  including  blindness.     Now,  up  to  the  25th  of  June, 
when  the  new  Law  was  signed,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  no  control 
over  such  dangerous  cosmetics  as  Lashlure,     All  it  co^lld  do  was  warn  people 
not  to  use  them.     But  if  you  failed  to  see  or  hear  the  warnings  — 


HEMPHILL : 

Then  you  mij,'ht  use  the  stuff  —  and  go  blind. 
SALISBURY: 

Tha,t  is  the  sad  fa,ct.     The  majiuf acturer  of  Lashlure  kncv;  his  product 
T;as  dangerous.     Each  package  contained  a  blank,  to  be  signed  by  the  customer, 
in  v;hich  the  customer  agreed  to  make  no  claim  against  the  beauty  shop,  dis- 
tributor, or  manufacturer,  and  to  hold  then  harmless  in  case  of  injury.  Re- 
gardless of  what  happened  to  the  customer,  everybod^v  else  involved  was  taking 
good  care  to  protect  hinself  arainst  damage  suits. 


HEMPHILL : 

And  not  even  the  new  Law  could  stop  them. 
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SALISBimY: 

Oh  yes  it  could.    And  did. 

HEMPHILL: 

Not  —  immediately. 

SALISBURY: 

Nou  wait  a  minute  —  I  think  vre're  toth  right.     It  is  true  that  even 
after  the  new  Law  was  passed,  the  manufacturer  of  Lashlure  kept  right  on 
sending  out  the  stuff.     The  very  first  seizures  made,  under  the  new  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  were  directed  against  Lashlure,  shipped  from  Los  ■ 
Angeles  on  J\ino  28. 

HEIvIPHILL : 

Three  days  after  the  nev;  Law. 

SALISBURY: 

And  right  away,  ?ood  and  Drug  officials  were  on  the  joh.    They  tested 
the  stuff,  found  it  to  "be  just  as  dangerous  as  ever  to  human  eyesight,  and 
they  acted  quickly  —  immediately.    To  date,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  sei:zed  &,  consignments. 

HEIvIPHILL; 

Ton,  to  date. 

SALISBURY: 

Is  that  right? 

HELIPHILL ; 

I  checked  it  fifteen  minutes  ago. 

SALISBURY:  * 

Q;uick  work.     Now  under  the  provisions  of  the  nev  Law,  officials  can 
take  Lashlure  off  the  market,  "because,  to  use  the  legal  term,  it  is 
"adulterated."     It  contains  a  poisonous  compound  —  paraphenylene  diamine  — 
which  may  injure  the  user. 

HEIVIPHILL : 

But  Lashlure  isn' t  the  only  poisonous  eyelash  dye  they've  seized. 
There's  another  one  —  Ilagic-Di-Stik.     Quite  similar  to  Lashlure.  Contains 
the  same  poisonous  compound  —  that  might  cause  blindness. 

SALISBURY: 

TJell,  Federal  officials  can  seize  this  product  too  —  Magic  Di  Stik. 
HEIffHILL: 

That's  just  what  they're  doing.     They've  already  made  fourteen 
seizures.    Here's  another  way  the  new  Law  helps  the  consumer  —  of  cosmetics. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  a  depilatory  known  as  "Koremlu"  —  K-o-r-e-m-l-u. 
The  advertisements  promised  —  Oh,  I  don't  rcncn'ber  what  all.  "Harmless," 
"beneficial  to  the  skin."    Do  you  knov;  what  Koremlu  contained? 
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SALISBURY: 

To  put  it  crudely  —  an  ingredient  of  rat  poison. 
mPHILL: 

Thallium  acetate  —  rat  poison.  ■ 

SALISBURY:  ,  .  ..  .  .  . 

I've  forgotten  what  happened  to  the  manufacturer, 

HEMPHILL : 

She  was  finally  forced  into  "bankruptcy  --  by  damage  suits. 
SALISBURY: 

There  was  no  way  the  Law  could  stop  the  sale  of  Koremlu  — and  prevent 
the  injury  of  so  many  people. 

HEMPHILL :  .  ....    .  „ 

No  —  not  in  those  days. 

SALISBURY; 

Here's  one  thing  to  remember,  Josephine.     Most  cosmetics  are  harmless. 
It  was  the  few  dangerous  products  like  Lashlure  and  Koremlu  that  caused  so 
much  trouble.     Under  the  old  Law,   there  was  no  way  to  control  dangerous  cos- 
metics. 

HEMPHILL: 

The  old  law  simply  didn't  apply  to  cosmetics,   in  any  way  whatsoever. 
SALISBURY: 

All  right  —  now  let's  proceed  in  a  more  constructive  vein.  Because 
ujider  the  new  Law,  consumers  who  read  the  labels.   .  . 

HEMPHILL: 

Don't  look  at  me.     I_  read  the  labels. 

SALISBURY:  ' 

Consumers  who  read  the  labels  are  going  to  be  protected  against  injurious 
cosmetics.    Products  like  Lashlure,  and  Magic-di-stik,  and  what's  that  other  one- 

HEMPHILL: 

Koremlu. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  Koremlu.     These  products  are  going  to  be  outlav;ed  completely. 
HEMPHILL: 

Yes.     Not/  Morse,  go  on  with  the  provisions  on  adulterated  cosmetics. 
(You  be  the  Judge  —  in  a  long  black  robe.    Read  the  law. ) 

SALISBURY: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:     "A  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  — 
if  it  consists,   in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  sub- 
stance.  .   .   If  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,   or  held  under  insanitary  condi- 
tions wherelsy  it  may  have  become  contaminated  v/ith  filth.   .   .  If  its  container 
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SALISBURY:  (Continued) 

is  composed,  in  v;hole  or  in  part,  of  any  poisonous.   .   .  substance  v;hich  nay- 
render  the  contents  injurious  to  health," 

HEMPHILL: 

Nov;,  Your  Honor,  \7hat  is  neant  "by  ni stranding? 
SALISBURY; 

"A  cosmetic  shall  "be  deemed  to  "be  misbranded,  if  its  labeling  is  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular." 

HEMPHILL: 

If  the  cosmetic's  sold  in  a  package  —  what  must  be  on  the  label. 
SALISBUHY; 

Eirst,  "the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor.     Second,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  contents." 

HEMPHILL: 

All  this  information  must  be  printed  in  plain  sight,  too  —  so  you  can 
see  it.    Also,  the  container  must  be  made  right  —  no  false  bottoms. 

SALISBURY: 

Miss  Hemphill,  it  seems  to  me  —  I  don't  pretend  to  knov/  much  about  the 
use  of  cosmetics,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  and  your  sisters  T7ill  read 
the  label,  on  anj^  cosmetic  you  bi:iy  —  you'll  profit  greatly  by  the  nev  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  quite  agree  with  you.    And  v;e  must  have  our  cosmetics. 

SALISBURY: 

What's  that  old  rhyme  — 

"Little  dabs  of  pov/der" 

HEiviPHILL : 

What  is  it,  anyway  .   .   .  "Little  specks"  --  ITo  — 

"Little  grains  of  powder 
Little  dabs  of  paint; 
Make  a  girl  look  pretty 
When  she  really  ain't." 

SALISBURY: 

That' s  it. 

HEMPHILL; 

And  nor,  since  you  won't  sell  cosmetics,   I'll  have  to  go  dovm  the 
street  a  way,  to  bu;;,-^  a  box  of  powder. 
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SALISBUPJ; 

You  mean  —  I'm  losing  your  trade? 

HEMPHILL : 

Well,  you're  losing  m^i  pov/der  trade.     So  long. 
SALISBURY: 

Shucks,  how  could  I  lose  her  trade.     I  never  had  it.     What  does  she 
v/ant  me  to  do  —  Turn  my  grocery  store  into  a  Beauty  Shoppe? 

JOHN  BAKER: 

Morse,  it  wouldn't  seem  like  you,  to  sell  powder  —  and  lipstick  —  and 

SALISBURY: 

Lipstick!  Bah! 

BAKBR: 

Farm  and  Home  friends,  you  have  Just  heard  Josephine  Hemphill  and 
Morse  Salisbury  descrihing  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drvig,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  lS-38', enforced  "by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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'b  K  MNOWTCEMENT  ON  COM  REFERENDUM 

A  radio  announcement  by  John  Baker,  Radio  Servi 
Thursday,  August  11,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agricu 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

— ooGoo — 

Nov/  for  important  news  from  the  Triple-A. 

Secretary  Wallace  announced  last  evening  that  there  will  not  be"  any" 
referendum  on  corn  marketing  quotas  this  year. 

The  indicated  supply  of  corn  is  very  large  but  somewhat  under  the 
marketing  quota  level  as  defined  in  the  new  Farm  Act. 

The  good  condition  of  this  year's  corn  crop  had  mr,de  the  quotas  a  dis- 
tinct possibility.     Farmers  this  yea.T  have  been  hoping  to  avoid  a  surplus  that 
'.vould  make  quotas  necessary  as  a  lo.st  resort  against  the  collapse  of  corn  and 
livestock  prices. 

A  large  cariyover  of  corn  from  last  year  indicated  to  the  farmers,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  that  they  would  need  to  take  more 
than  ordinary  care  to  avoid  an  extremely  big  surplus  crop. 

Two  main  factors  have  helped  to  keep  the  corn  supply  this  year  at  a 
level  which  makes  it  ■annecessarj'"  to  conduct  a  referendum  on  corn  marketing 
quotas.     These  factors  are: 

First,  the  large  exports  of  corn  during  the  current  marketing  year, 
which  are  expected  to  be  more  than  12  times  the  average  of  the  past  10  years. 

Second,  the  lower  than  normal  corn  acreage,  resulting  for  the  most  part 
from  the  AAA  acreage  adjustment,  but  to  some  extent  from  a  temporary  shift 
from  corn  to  wheat  in  the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

Secretary  Wallace  made  his  announcement  the  sajne  day  that  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  issued  the  August  crop  report,  estimating  a  corn  crop 
of  2  billion  566  million  bushels.     The  law  requires  the  Secretary  to  use  this 
report  in  his  estimate  of  the  total  supply.     The  indicated  supply  is  2  billion 
886  million  bushels.    A  referendum  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  supply  had 
exceeded  2  billion  913  million  bushels,  or  110  percent  of  normal. 

Any  year  when  the  supply  is  110  percent  of  normal,  the  Secreta.ry  must  by 
August  15th  proclaim  a  corn  marketing  quota  and  call  a  referendum  of  corn  pro- 
ducers.    If  a  two-thirds  majority  fa.vors  the  use  of  quotas,  the  nev/  crop  will 
be  marketed  according  to  individual  farm  quotas. 

However,   this  will  not  apply  to  the  1938  crop.     This  year — no  referendum 
ajid  no  corn  marketing  quotas. 

II II II 
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COI.MON  FARM  PROBLEMS 


^  radio  discussion  amon,'~  T.  K.  Martin,  Gordo^  '^"'"^^'"^  i  "^^'^^^7(7^1^-^^'^^ 
Medina,  North  Dakota,  0.  D.  Klein,  Aldcn,  Iowa,  and  John  Baker,  Office  of 
Information,  hroadcast  Friday,  August  12,  1938  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  90  stations  associated  with 
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BAKER: 

Today  we  have  with  us  three  men  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
coimtry — one  from  the  cotton  "belt,  one  from  the  corn  "belt,  and  one  from 
the  wheat  "belt.    From  this,  you  might  suppose  they  would  have  little  in 
comnon.    But  actually  they  have  much  in  common.    All  three  are  farmers  and 
all  three  are  menhers  of  State  committees  helping  to  conduct  the  farm 
program.    The  Triple-A  called  them  to  Washington  to  talk  about  a.  new  AAA 
Farm  Program,  the  1939  Farm  Program.    First,  for  a  report  on  cotton,  I'll 
call  on  Mr,  T.  H,  Martin  of  Gordo,  Alabama.    Mr.  Martin,  what  are  the 
cotton  farmers  up  against? 

I/LARTIN: 

We're  still  up  against  the  same  old  thing;  a  big  surplus  and  a  low  price. 
BAKER: 

But  you  had  a  big  cotton  surplus  and  a  lor  price  when  you  began  this  AAA 
program, 

IvIARTIN: 

That's  right. 

BAKER: 

Well,  are  you  any  better  off  than  you  were  then?    Has  the  program  done 
you  any  good? 

MARTIN: 

There's  not  a  bit  of  doubt  that  we  are  a  lot  better  off  than  we  were  in 
1932.    As  for  the  program,  it  all  depends  upon  the  way  you  look  at  it.  If 
I  didn't  think  the  program  had  done  some  good  I  wouldn't  be  here. 

BAKER: 

But  it  hasn't  solved  the  cotton  problem? 
IvIARTIN: 

No,  and  I  don't  think  there's  any  program — any  farm  program,  that  is — 
that  will  completely  solve  the  cotton  problem. 

BAKER: 

Maybe  you'd  better  tell  us  a  little  about  the  cotton  problem, 
MARTIN: 

Well,  year  in  and  year  out  we  cotton  farmers  can  grow  more  cotton  than 
wc  can  use  at  home  or  sell  abroad  for  anything  like  a  decent  price.    We — and 
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■by  WG  I  nean  the  three  million  cotton  farmers — are  running  a  factory;  a 
plant  which  makes  raw  cotton.    Now  Mr,  Baker,  let  ne  ask  you  a  question. 
What  does  a  factory  owner  do  when  his  factory  tegins  to  turn  out  more 
goods  than  he  can  sell  at  a  profit? 

BAKER: 

Why,  generally  speaking  he  shut^'  down,  or  partly  shuts  down, 
MAETIN: 

Exactly,     So  we're  trying  to  keep  our  cotton  factory  from  running  away 
with  itself.    We  tried  to  do  it  without  a  farm  program  "but  we  found  out 
we  had  to  have  the  help  of  the  federal  government, 

BAKEE: 

But,  you  just  said  that  you  still  had  a  "big  surplus  and  a  low  price, 
MARTIN: 

Yes,  hut  we'd  have  a  much  "bigger  surplus  and  a  much  lov/er  price  if  it 
weren't  for  the  program.    You  might  compare  us  cotton  farmers  to  a  man  with 
an  injured  leg  and  this  program  to  a  crutch.    We  have  a  hard  time  getting 
along  hut  we  might  not  be  able  to  walk  at  all  if  we  didn't  have  something 
to  lean  on, 

BAKER: 

Well,  just  what  does  the  AAA  program  do  for  you? 
MARTIN: 

Well,  if  we  use  it  in  the  right  way,  we  can  get  our  cotton  surplus 
back  to  where  it  ought  to  be.  We  can  use  it  to  improve  oirr  land  and  we 
can  use  it  to  raise  more  food  and  feed  for  home  use.  As  I  see  it,  that 
makes  it  worth  while, 

BAKER: 

You're  here  in  Washington  to  talk  about  the  1939  Triple-A  program. 
What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  next  year  J 

IvIARTIN: 

So  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  think  they  ought  not  to  do  much  of  anything. 
They  ought  to  let  the  present  program  pretty  well  alone, 

BAITER: 

Well,  thanks,  Mr,  Martin  for  telling  us  a  little  bit  about  cotton,  Now, 
let's  hear  from  Mr,  Gus  Geissler  of  Medina,  North  Dakota,    Mr,  Gcissler, 
you're  a  wheat  farmer, 

GEISSLER: 

That's  right,  Mr,  Baker,     I  grow  quite  a  few  things — but  -.vheat  is  my 
principal  crop, 

BAKER: 

All  right.     Nov;  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  problem  of  the  wheat 
farmers. 
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GEISSLER: 

Fell,     the  wheat  farmers'  problem  is  just  alDout  like  the  cotton 
farmers'  problem.    We've  got  a  pretty  big  surplus  and  a  pretty  low  price. 
Maybe  we're  not  as  bad  off  as  the  cotton  farmer  but  a  few  more  crops  like 
the  965  million  bushels  we're  harvesting  this  year  and  we'll  be  right 
beside  him, 

BAKER: 

Well,  what  are  you  and  other  wheat  farmers  going  to  do  about  the  situa- 
tion? 

G-EISSLER: 

I  hope  we'll  have  foresight  enough  to  use  this  program  to  keep  our 
wheat  acreage  and  our  wheat  production  xvithin  reasonable  limits. 

BAKER: 

The  Triple-A  announced  acreage  allotments  for  'vhcat  not  long  ago,  A 
total  of  55  million  acres  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  wasn't  it? 

GEISSLER: 

That's  right,  and  if  wheat  farmers  stay  within  their  allotments  we'll 
probably  make  a  pretty  good  start  this  year  tov;ard  cutting  down  our  surplus. 
If  we  don't  cooperate  with  the  program,  if  we  continue  to  overplant — well, 
we'll  just  have  to  take  the  consequences.     In  my  opinion,  .those  consequences 
will  be  prices  about  as  low  as  those  of  1932,     I'm  a  spring  wheat  farmer 
and  I  know  you've  heard  a  good  deal  about  spring  v/heat  farmers  objecting 
to  t-heir  allotments  and  balking  at  going  along  with  this  program.    Let  me 
tell  you  that's  not  true.    We  spring  wheat  farmers  realize  that  v;c're  in 
the  same  boat  '.vith  other  v;heat  farmers.    We're  going  to  do  our  part, 

BAKER: 

Mr,  Geisslcr,  I  can  tell  that  you,  like  Mr,  Martin,  believe  that  this 
program  is  on  the  right  track, 

GEISSLER: 

Yes,  I  believe  farmers  ought  to  grow  enough  for  everyboc3y,  city  people 
and  country  people  alike,     I  believe  in  storing  up  a  good-sized  reserve 
for  use  in  time  of  need.     Secretary  Wallace  calls  it  the  Ever-Normal  Granary, 
But  I  don't  believe  in  growing  so  much  that  wc  hurt  ourselves  and  everybody 
else  concerned, 

BAKER: 

That  sounds  reasonable  enough,  Mr,  Geissler,    Now,  I'm  going  to  call  on 
Mr,  0,  D,  Klein,  of  Alden,  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
Committee,    As  is  to  be  expected,  Mr,  Klein  is  a  corn  farmer,    ITov/,  Mr, 
Klein,  tell  us  something  about  the  problems  of  the  corn  grower, 

KLEIN: 

Mr,  Baker,  that  story  ought  to  be  familiar  to  you  by  now.    We've  got 
a  pretty — big — 

BAKER: 

I  know  the  rest.    You've  got  a  pretty  big  surplus  and  a  pretty  low  price. 
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But  Secretary  Wallace  announced  only  day  iDeforc  yesterday  that  we  wouldn't 
have  marketing  quotas  on  corn  this  year.    Doesn't  that  mean  that  the  supply 
is  within  reasonable  limits? 

KLEIN: 

Yes  and  no.     The  supply  v;as  "below  the  marketing  quota  level  "but  just 
"barely  "below.    We'll  have  a  "big  supply  of  corn  going  into  1939  and  if  we 
corn  farmers  don't  work  together  we'll  have  the  same  old  cycle  "back  again: 
cheap  corn  and  then  cheap  hogs  and  then  cheap  corn  again. 

BAKER: 

By  working  together,  I  suppose  you  mean  cooperating  in  this  program? 
KLEIN: 

Correct,    As  I  see  it,  this  program  has  the  right  principles  and  it's 
up  to  us  to  make  it  work.     Through  the  program,  we  can  work  together  to 
produce  abundantly.     Through  the  Ever-Normal  Granary,  this  program  gives 
the  consumers  protection  they  have  never  had  "before.     It  gives  farmers  the 
same  protection — if  they  want  it.    After  all,  it ' s  a  farmers'  program, 

BAICER: 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Klein.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  just  heard  three 
farmers:     T,  H,  Martin  of  Ala"bama,  Gus  Geissler  of  North  Dakota  and  0.  D, 
Klein  of  Iowa,    Each  has  given  us  his  views  on  the  Triple-A  farm  program 
and  the  pro"blems  facing  cotton,  wheat  and  corn  producers. 


#  #  #  #  # 
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■J/ilLACS  ICADDERLY: 

Today  Josephine  Henphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  will  give  us  pointers 
on  "Roadside  I.Iarkets."     The  scene,  of  course,  is  a  roadside  market,     Plerc' s 
our  jolly  friend  I/Ir.  Salisbury  —  but  who  is  the  little  barefoot  boy,  in 
charge  of  the  watcmclons.  .  . 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

lTo\7.Jin,   if  li'iss  Kcinphill  co  ics  along  —  and  she  alv/ays  cones  on 
Tuesday  --  we'll  sell  her  ono  of  your  melons.     So  you  pick  out  a  — 

JOSSPHIilE-  IiTMPHILL: 

Well  v/ell  v/elll     If  it  isn't  ray  little  friend  Jinmiel     Jimnie  dear, 
o.re  these  melons  from  j-our  very  ovm  patch? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  they're  fron  Jin's  own  patch. 

HEIIPHILL: 

My,   they  loo)r  grand!    Here's  the  one  I  want. 
SALISBURY: 

Sorry.    I7e  just  sold  that  one  to  Sallie  Brown. 
HEi.2'KILL: 

Sallie  Brown  got  here  first,  and  picked  out  the  best  melon? 
SALISBURY: 

All  our  melons  are  good.  .   .  How  Jim  —  you  h'ist  this  melon  into 
your  wat:,on,  and  take  it  down  the  road  to  Miss  Sallie. 

he:  MILL: 

Hone;^  don't  stay  in  tnc  hot  sun  too  long.   .   .  ITow  Mr.  Salisbury,  I  — 
SALI S3URY: 

Excuse  me  just  a  minute.     Jim  Giants  a  •jord,  in  private. 

KEI.iPHILL: 

Certainly.     Go  ahead. 

SALISBURY: 

Y^s,  Jim.     Sure  I'll  tell  her.     Yv^s,  I'll  tell  her  that,   too.  IJow 
you  run  along,  old  fcllo^.'.     I  ujiderstand  —  I'll  tell  her. 

( over) 
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HKIPHILL: 

TTclll     Serious  confcrcnccl 

SALISEURY: 

i.Iiss  Hemphill,   .   .  I've  "been  asked  to  say  —  ''Jill  you  please  not 
call  uy  partner  —  "Jinnie"?...    Will  you  please  not  call  bin  —  "Honey"?.   .  . 
And  don't  over  pat  Jin  on  the  head,     ITow  that's  tcrrilDlc,  I.Iiss  Henphill. 
Yov.  hr.oxi  tho.t's  territle  —  to  pat  a  "business  nan  on  the  head. 

HSi^KI  LL: 

.  But  Jinnie 's  only  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
SALISBURY: 

Raising  waternelons  —  taking  care  of  your  own  patch  —  nakcs  you 
grown  up,  even  at  seven  or  eight. 

HEIPHILL:  ' 

I  suppose  you're  right.    Well,   I'll  try  to  r./xicnher.     "hen  did  you 
decide  to  have  a  roadside  stand? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  early  in  the  sunncr  ,  when  I  sav/  ho-.v  the  garden  7/as  coning  on, 
Hov;'d  you  like  this  location? 

HSTHILL: 

It's  fine.     It's  ideal.     So  cool  and  shadj'.     You  ought  to  sell  loads  of 
stuff  on  this  highway.     There's  so  nuch  traffic. 

SALISBURY: 

And  please  note  that  I'm  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  traffic  going 
toward  tovm. 

HEIiPHILL: 

You  can  sell  to  town  people,  on  their  way  hone.     They  sec  this  place 
of  yours,  and  naturally  they  want  to  pull  up  for  a  nclon  —  or  a  jug  of  cider. 

SALISBURY; 

Or  a,  "bunch  of  flowers.     Sec  ny  zinnias? 
HSl.I'HILL: 

Yes,  they're  pretty.    When  did  you  learn  so  much  a'bout  roadside  stands. 
SALISBURY : 

When  I  was  Jin' s  age  —  selling  lemonade, 

HEi.iPHILL: 

Did  you  get  rich? 

SALISBURY: 

No,     I  got  plenty  of  vitanins  thov^'h,    Every  day  or  so  I'd  get  thirsty 
and  driinic  up  all  the  lemonade. 
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KEIIHILL: 

■  I  see.  Well  I  think  you're  pretty  smart  to've  chosen  such  a  good 
location  as  this,  on  a  v/ell- traveled  highway.  I  suppose  that's  v/hat  you 
"business  men  v/ould  call  a  " fundcvmental  to  success"  —  the  right  location. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  one  fundamental.     Another  one  is  the  condition  of  -./hat  you 
have  to  sell, 

H2:TKILL; 

It  should  "be  fresh. 

SALISBimi: 

And  v/ell  displayed. 

HSIIPHILL: 

Your  corn  looks  nice.     You  cut  it  "back  —  so  customers  can  see  the 
kernels. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  mighty  good  corn.    And  look  at  these  cucum"bers,  and  tomatoes. 
HEi.I'HILL: 

I  :aao'.7  your  motto  —  "Eye  appeal  is  buy  appeal."    Your  price s  are  fair 

enough. 

SALISBURY: 

I've  got  to  have  fair  prices,  if  I  want  my  customers  to  come  back  for 
more.     And  that's  what  I  do  want. 

HSPHILL: 

But  the  prices  must  be  fair  to  you,  too. 
SALISBURY: 

That  is  another  important  fundamental.     I'd  put  fair  T)ricos  right  along 
with  the  right  location,  and  fresh  produce. 

HS1IP?IILL: 

That's  not  all  you  need. 

SALISBLHY: 

TJhat  else. 

HSI-PHILL: 

Attractive  surroundings.    T7hen  I  get  tired  of  cooking,   I  just  shut  my 
eyes  and  imagine  your  neat,  clean,  sliady,  cool  market  —  and  all  these 
radishes  and  onions  and  celery  —  tomatoes,  butter  beans,  sweet  corn,  peppers. 
Right  away  I  decide  that  life  is  worth  living,  evi..n  though  I  do  have  to 
traipse  clear  up  the  lar.c  to  rc'.ch  your  place. 
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SALISBURY: 

Ucll  I  don't  deliver  the.  produce  —  ov.t  for  thp.t  rc;"LSon,   I  don't 
chr.rgc  quite  so  much. 

EELIPHILL: 

Oh  I'm  not  complaining.     Your  ;orices  are  all  right.     And  }/ov.  always 
manage  to  liaive  a  steady  sujjply  of  joroduce  —  all  through  the  season. 

SALISBURY: 

I  have  to.    Because  —  if  I  sell  only  the  surolus  —  just  no^.7  o,nd  then  - 
I  mai'e  a  little  pin  money  —  hut  I  can' t  live  on  pin  money. 

HEilPHILL: 

(I7ho  can.)     I  know  another  reason  your  business  pays. 

SALISBURY: 

niiat's  that. 

HMHI LL: 

You  give  your  customers  courteous  —  prompt  —  attention. 


SALISBURY: 

Thank  you,  ma'am.  '  ... 

HEliPEILL: 

Of  course  I'm  never  in  much  of  a,  hurry,  myself  —  out  the  average 
motorist  is  in  an  awful  hurry.  Y'ou' d  think  he  spent  all  his  time  — '-  and 
ever;-  Sunday  —  going  to  fires.  .  •  -  • 

3ALISBUT-Y: 

You  are  informing  me  of  that  fact? 

HEHPHILL: 

You  ought  to  knov/.     One  of  my  neighhors  says  city  motorists  are  just 
like  siDOiled  children.    TTant  attention  right  a'.^ay.     One  of  'em  stopped  in  to 
get  a  dozen  eggs,  and  he  just  couldn't  wait  a  minute.     Poor  old  I.Irs,  3ro\Yn 
was  so  flustered  she  sold  him  fourteen  eg^^^'S  —  for  a  dozen. 

SALISBURY: 

They  don't  fluster  me,   to  that  e:^tcnt.     Say,   do  ;-ou  think  I'.d  hctter- 
havo  a  sign,  hefore  the  fall  trade  gets  heavy? 

HEiv'jPHILL: 

Vhy  yes,  I  do.  "  . 

SAHSBURY: 

All  right.-  You  figure  out  a  sign  that  v;ill  he  acceptable  to  both 
the  Garden  Club  and  the  Roadsid,e  Im.provomcnt  Association. 

HEi.iPIiILL: 

I'm  not  sure  I  can,  but  I'll  try.     Your  building  is  acceptable,  isn't  it 
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SALISBURY: 

Yes,  because  I  consulted  thorn  "before  I  bmlt. 

HELiPKILL:  ' 

So  that's  the  reason  it's  architecturally  correct  —  in  good  taste 
for  this  part  of  the  country. 

SALISBUEY: 

Well,  I  don't  thini-:  it  disfigu-rcs  the  landscape  any. 
HEI.iPHILL; 

Oh  no  —  it  .just  seems  to  fit  —  in  this  grove  of  trees.     Have  you 
done  an^'thing  about  advertising? 

SALISdUP.Y: 

Hot  yet.     That's  the  dickens  of  this  "business  —  so  much  to  thinly  a'bout 
you've  got  to  consider  whether  you  need  a  new  "Duilding,  or  just  a  plain  open 
ta"ble.    Whether  you're  prepared  to  spend  long  hours  at  your  market  —  even  on 
holir.ays.     And  v/hcther  you're  -"illing  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  gather 
fruits  and  vcgcta"bles.     A::d  I  moan  earl 5'-. 

HSliPHI  LL: 

(Afraid  that  would  let  me  out.) 

SALISBURY: 

And  then  again  —  can  you  run  your  market  on  a  "business  basis. 

HEIIPHILL: 

Many  people  do. 

SALISBURY: 

I  know  they  do.     i\ow  I  like  the  work.     I  like  to  meet  people.  You 

know  they're  not  all  in  such  a  hurry.  They  stop  by  here  and  someti:ics  if  I'm 

not  too  busy  wo  figure  out  just  -.vhat's  v/rong  v/i  t'h  the  country  —  and  v/hat 
ought  to  be  done  about  it, 

HS.iPHILL:  ... 

I'm  sure  you  do  that.  I  suppose  if  I  got  down  to  business,  I  could 
have  a  roadside  stand  —  and  sell  home-made  coffee  cai^e,  and  cookies.  But 
here  —  what  am  I  doing        wasting  your  time  like  this. 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  mind.     This  is  a  slack  tim.e  of  da;  ,     lion  you  want  sor.e 
cucumbers,   tomatoes,  corn.  .  . 

HE-IPHILL: 

Yes  —  and  some  peas.    Look  who's  here!     Jim,  I  declare,  you  grow 
taller  every  day. 

SALISBURY: 

Jim.,  old  man,  give  me  tha.t  paper  sack  —  the  big  one.     Thanks,  partner. 
Now  we'll  weigh  up  some  green  peas  for  — 
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HEI'/IPKILL: 

Don't  you  love  fresh  green  pca-s? 

SALISB-QSY: 

HELIPHILL: 

You  don' t?l     .  . 

SAIISBUHY: 

iJaw.     I  like  'on,  well  enough. 

HKIPHILL: 

Seasoned  'Jith  a  little  butter,  and  crcajxl 

SALISBURY:  ' 
"I_  cat       peas  v/ith  honey  — 

I've  done  it  all  ny  life. 
It  makes  tho  peas  taste  funny. — 

But  it  holds  'em  on  the  knife." 

KSI/DPHILL: 

Such  nonsensel     Jin,  you  get  another  partner  —  a  dignified  one. 
Now  who's  the  "best  melon  picker-outer  in  the  whole  county? 

SALISBURY : 

Jin,   try  the  old  thump  test.    Miss  Hemphill,  a  dull,  hollou  soujid 
means  you've  got  a  ripe  melon.     Foujid  one,  Jim?    Yes,   that's  a  good  thump. 
You've  got  thunp thing  there! 

HEi/IPHILL: 

Such  foolishness.  .  .  ¥ho's  going  to  help  me  home  —  with  all  this 

food? 
SALISBURY: 

These  helpless  women.   .   .  Jin,  guess  you'll  have  to  hitch  yourself 
up  to  your  red  wagon  again,  and  escort  liiss  Hemphill  down  the  lane. 

HSivIPHILL: 

It  isn't  very  far.     Jimmie,  I've  got  a  jar  full  of  the  best  chocolate 
brownies  you  ever  tasted  in  your  whole  life.     Think  you  could  eat  a  coiiple? 
¥ith  some  lemonade?     Sure,  plenty.     You  caxi  have  half  a  dozen  cookies  for 
Mr.  Salisbury, 

WALLACE  KADDSPiY: 

Farm  and  Home  friends,  if  you're  planning  to  start  a  roadside  market 
this  fall,  and  want  tips  on  how  to  make  it  pay,  you  may  be  interested  in  a 
Department  leaflet  on  "Roadside  Markets."    Full  of  practical ,  comnon-scnse 
rules  —  for  large  markets  or  small  stands.     The  name,  again,  "Roadside 
Markets,"     If  yov.  need  a  copy,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  TTashington,  D.  C. ,  and  ask  for  —  "Roadside  Markets." 


4-H  CLUB  LUiBERS  CJ\PITALIZE  Oil  0PP0ROTITI2S  AT|  HOIIE''^'''™'*  rf  i«ia«ltare 

4-K  Club  Work  Enriches  Fanily  Life 


A  radio  interview  with  John  H.  Picrpoint,  county  agricultural  agent, 
Harrison  county,  West  Virsinia,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Nixon  of 
Harrison  county  and  two  of  their  children  —  Beatrice  and  Robert,  Conducted 
by  o^'ohn  C.  Baker,  Radio  Extension  Specialist,  U.S.D.A.    broadcast  during; 
the  Dopartncnt  period  of  the  National  Far...  &  Hone  Hour  by  90  stations 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Conpany. 

— ooOOoo — 

BAISR; 

Those  4-H  club  prograns ,  presented  every  nonth,  have  as  their  general 
theme:     "4-H  Club  i.Ierabers  Capitalize  on  Opportunities  at  Home."  Today 
we're  going  to  meet  a  4-H  club  family  from  ¥est  Virginia-- to  learn  what 
4-H  club  work  has  meant  to  then — not  only  to  the  boys  anci.  girls  but  also 
to  the  father  and  mother. 

John  I.I,  Pierpoint,  county  agricultural  agent  in  Harrison  county, 
West  Virginia,  is  here  vvith  tl-e  father  and  mother  and  two  of  the  children. 
I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  like  to  introduce  them,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  and  maybe 
tell  why  they  were  chosen  to  represent  I7cst  Virginia? 

PIERPOINT: 

I'll  be  glad  to  introduce  them — but  I  think  their  own  story  will 
tell  you  why  they  were  chosen  as  West  Virginia's  representatives,  ¥e're 
prouiid  of  then  in  Harrison  coujity — because  they're  a  real  4-H  family, 
Mr.  and  I:Irs,  G-eorge  Nixon  -  -  -  and  their  daughter  Beatrice  -  -  -  and 
this  is  their  son,  Robert. 

BAKER: 

I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you  folks.     It's  good  of  you  to  come  to 
Washington  to  be  with  us. 

MR.  ITIXON: 

We're  glad  to  be  here,  I.Ir.  Baker.     I  only  wish  we  could  have  brought 
the  whole  fanily  -  -  -  only  there  v/asn' t  room  in  the  car.- 

BAISR: 

Is  that  so?    How  many  children  do  you  have? 
I.IR.  ITIXON: 

Seven  -  -  -  three  grown  sons  and  three  grown  daughters  -  -  -  and 

our  baby  -  -  -  John  Russell.    He's  only  3  years  old  -           but  he  expects 

to  be  a  4-H  boy,  too  -  -  -  soon  as  he's  old  enough, 

BAKER: 

Have  all  the  older  children  been  club  m.enbcrs? 


( over ) 
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LIE.  iTIXOlT: 

Yes  they  have.     We've  had  4-H  clul)  ncnlDGrs  in  our  fanily  for  the 
past  15  years.     Ruth  is  the  oldest  and  she  joined  the  4-H  cIuId  in  1923. 
She  was  a  cIuTd  nen"bcr  for  11  yea.rs  and  conpleted  9  projects  -  -  -  nost 
of  then  in  ho:-:e  economics. 

IffiS.  KIXOU: 

She  had  dairy  calves  and  sheep,  too,  dad. 

3A[CE;R: 

She  nust  have  heen.q-oite  a  help  around  the  house,  wasn't  she  -  -  - 
i.Irs,  Mxon,  with  all  the  experience  tiiat  she  had  in  her  cluh  work  -  -  - 
cooking,  "baking,  and  sewing  -  -  -  nt  least  I  suppose  those  arc  the  projects 
she  carried, 

MRS.  KIXOiT: 

Oh  yes  -  -  -  she  -was  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the  housework  -  -  - 
and  she  learned  to  nako  all  her  own  clothes. 

BAKER: 

What  ahout  the  other  two  girls? 
I,;RS.  NIXON: 

Well,  the  other  t\70  girls  have  "been  in  cluh  work  8  years  each. 
Beatrice  has  "been  interested  nore  in  livestock  than  in  hone  ocononics  work  - 
she's  liad  sheep,  dairy,  and  oeef  aninals.     And  nary  Lee  has  carried  even 
more  projects,  20  all  told,  as  I  rememher  -  -  -  with  livestock  and  home 
economics  work,  too.     They  all  help  me  with  the  housework,  and  they're 
all  ahle  to.  make  their  oirn  clothes.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one  of  then 
could  run  our  home  without  any  help  from  me. 

3AECSR: 

That's  quite  a  record  for  the  girls,     Now,  Mr,  Nixon  -  -  -  v/hat 
about  the  hoys? 

MR.  NIXON: 

Well,  Rohert,  here,  taices  the  lead.     He's  in  his  seventh  year  as 
a  cluh  mer.iDer  -  -  -  and  he's  had  -  -  -  I  "believe  it's  18  projects  -  -  - 
with  sheep,  lam"bs,  dairy,  and  "beef  animals.     Two  years  ago  he  had  the  Grand 
GhaJiTpion  Steer  at  the  Pittsburgh  Livestock  Show.     It  sold  for  -  -  - 
how  much  was  it,  Bo"b? 

ROBERT : 

Rifty-six  cents  a  pound  -  -  -  $582.40,  all  told. 

BAKER: 

Say  -  -  -  that's  a  lot  of  money  for  one  steer.     How  did  it  make 
you  feel  to  win  the  championship  -  -  -  and  get  almost  $500  for  your  steer? 

ROBERT: 

I  felt  pretty  good  a"bout  it.     I'm  saving  the  money  I  r.akc  on  my  4-H 
projects  to  go  to  college  when  I  get  through  high  school. 
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3AICSH: 

And  ho\7  much  noncy  is  that  by  r.ov/? 

ROBERT: 

Up  to  this  year  -  -  -  countin,^-  prizes  -  -  -  and  the  value  of  the 
aninals  and  all,  ny  projects  have  been  worth  alr.iost  $2400. 

BAIiER: 

Say  -  -  -  tha.t' s  norc  noney  than  I  hr.ve  in  ny  pocket  right  non. 
That'll  take  you  a  long  ^vay  into  college,  I  should  say.    How  about  your 
brothers? 

R03SRT : 

Well,  ny  older  brother,  Hoy,  v/as  a  club  ncnber  for  ].0  years  -  -  - 
and  his  projects  were  ^7orth  a  little  nore  than  eleven  hundred  dollars, 
and  he  got  two  scholarships,  worth  $600,  besides  sonc  prizes.     So  he  made 
about  two  thousand  dollars  on  his  club  work, 

BAKER: 

I'd  say  that's  doing  all  right.     What  about  those  scholarships? 
Has  he  used  them? 

ROBERT : 

Yes  -  -  -  he  has.    He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
West  Virginia  University  in  June.     Beatrice  also  won  a  hujidred  dollar 
scholarshij)  -  -  -  and  she's  used  that.     She  was  a  sophomore  at  the 
University  last  year  -  -  -  and  I.Iary  Lee  was  a  freshman. 

BAKER: 

Is  tho.t  right  -  -  -  what  7/ere  you  studying,  Beatrice? 
BEATRICE: 

Both  of  us  are  studying  hone  economics. 
IIRS.  ITIXOIT: 

Our  older  daughter,  Ruth,  graduated  in  home  economics  a  year  ago, 
Mr,  Boicer,     She's  stayed  on  another  year,  taking  some  special  work  in 
public  school  music. 

BAKER: 

Then  4-H  club  work  has  helped  to  send  at  least  four  of  you  to 
college,  hasn't  it? 

ROBERT: 

Yes,  it  has  -  -  -  and  Junior  and  I  are  going  to  college  when  \ve  get 
out  of  higi:  school. 

BAICSR: 

Oh,  yes  -  -  -  you  haven' t  told  me  aboxit  your  younger  brother  -  -  - 
Jimior.    What  about  his  4-H  club  work? 
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ItOBERT : 

He's  'oeen  in  cltilD  v/ork  six  years  -  -  -  carried  14  liveotock  projects 
-  -  -  and  they  have  had  a  value  of  a  little  more  th.an  $1100. 

Kot  tad  -  -  -  not  "bad  at  all.    Mr.  Mxon  -  -  -  I  notice  that  all 
three  boys  -  -  -  and  your  girls,   too  -  -  -  have  been  interested  in  livestock. 
Ha3  'that  had  any  influence  on  your  farm  "business? 

LIE,  1-TIXOH: 

Yes,  it  has.     Before  our  youngsters  fot  interested  in  4-H  clu"b  work, 
our  livestock  was  just  ordinary  grades.     Today,  we  have  an  outstanding 
flock  of  So'ij.thdown  sheep,  some  good  Holstein  and  Jersey  dairy  cows,  good 
pure"brcd  Hereford  "beef  cattle,  and  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chickens. 
We've  learned  to  mana{.;c  our  livestock  better,   to  food  it  better  -  -  - 
and  as  a  result,  it's  more  profitable. 

I  notice  that  you  say  "wc"  and  "our." 
MR.  KIXOiT: 

That's  right  -  -  -  we  all  work  together.     As  our  business  grows, 
the  children  have  a  sliare  in  it.    Mother  and  I  try  to  be  partners  with 
our  children, 

BAt{Er:: 

It's  great  to  hear  a  father  say  that,  Mr.  Nixon,    Now  -  -  -  I  wonder 
if  the  girls  have  made  as  many  changes  in  the  home  as  the  boys  have  in  the 
farming  business,  Mrs,  Kixon? 

MHS.  iJIXOiT: 

Yes  -  -  -  I  expect  they  have.     For  one  thing  -  -  -  when  the  youngsters 
began  having  club  meetings  at  our  house,  we  found  our  rooms  were  too  snail. 
So  we  took  out  a  partition  between  two  rooms  and  made  it  into  one  big  living 
room.     That  alone  has  added  a  lot  of  pleasure  to  our  living, 

l-Tow  that  calls  to  mind  something  I'd  like  to  ask  you.     Don't  you 
think  that  perhaps  4-H  club  members  think  too  much  about  the  social  side 
of  club  work  -  -  -  and  not  enough  about  the  serious  part  of  the  work, 

MHS.  illXOiT: 

No,  indeed  I  don'tl! 

Neither  do  I  -  -  -  but  why  were  you  so  emphatic  a,bout  it? 
1.013.  NIXON: 

Because  I  know  that  the  social  part  of  club  v/ork  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  ny  boys  and  girls.    And  to  Dad  and  nc.    All  of  us  gain  a  lot  from 
having  young  people  around.    And  then  -  -  -  our  youngsters  have  gone  to 
caup  a  good  mojiy  tines.    At  these  4-H  car.ips,  they've  became  more  interested 
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in  :"ood,  v/holcsonc  recreation  and  in  music.    As  a  result  -  -  -  Ruth  -nlays 

half  a  dozen  instruments  and  is  £;oin^  to  ^e  a  music  teacher.  Junior 

plays  a  trumpet  and  Roliert  plays  a  troi-ibone  and  the.y  all  sinr:  to^jether. 

There's  a  chance  for  some  £;rand  old  jaia  sessions  when  they  ret  started. 
And  you  think  this  interest  in  music  traces  "back  to  4-H  campa? 

IIHS.  laXOil: 

I'm  sure  it  does.     And  I  wouldn't  have  them  miss  that  interest  in 
music  for  anything, 

BAICER: 

I  don't  think  any  narent  would.    But  lot  mc  talk  with  Beatrice  for 
a  moment.     I  think  you've  "been  .^cttins  off  too  easy,  Beatrice.     Toll  mc 
what  you  think  ahout  camps.     Your  mother  seems  to  feel  that  the  canps  have 
(jivcn  you  ideas  and  inspirations,  things  that  have  helped  to  make  your 
livcs  -  -  -  and  your  hone  -  -  -  niorc  pleasant. 

BEATRICE: 

Indeed,  it  has.    We're  ?li  more  interested  in  music  -  -  -  and  we've 
learned  all  kinds  of  ways  to  have  good  times  at  home. 

BAiffiZ: 

Is  that  all? 
BEATRICE: 

Oh,  no.    Part  of  the  time  at  camps  is  apent  in  learnine  skills  and 
crafts  of  different  kinds,  leather  work,  weoving.  and  so  on.     I've  decorated 
some  of  my  dresses  with  fagoting  tind  made  cross-stitch  and  candlewick  pillow 
tops,  a,nd  my  sisters  have  done  similar  things.    The  boys  have  made  stools 
and  leather  belts,  learned  to  tic  useful  knots,  make  rope  halters,  and  re- 
pair thin^2■;s  about  the  honie  and  on  tnc  farm.    And  perhaps  even  more  inportant 
than  those  things  -  -  -  our  experience  in  canp  lias  helped  us  to  gain  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  do  things  and  an  opportunity  to  develop  leadership. 

BAICER: 

Lee.dership.    How  you're  getting  at  something  that  means  a  lot  to  the 
future  of  this  country  of  ours.     Leadership.     It's  one  of  those  things  that's 
sonetines  rather  hard  to  measure  -  -  -  but  I  wonder  if  you  can' t  tell  us  some 
of  the  v/ays  in  which  you  -  -  -  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  have  served  as 
leaders, 

BEATRICE: 

TJell,  3  of  us  in  our  family,  Ruth,  Roy,  and  I  helped  to  organize  an 
older  4-H  club  group  for  our  county,  known  as  the  "Builders,"  and  I  might 
add  Ruth  named  this  organization.     Another  example  of  leadership,  I  suppose, 
is  being  officer  in  a  club.     All  of  have  served  as  various  officers  in  our 
local  4-H  club.    Mary  Lee  and  I  helped  to  organize  a  cor.rnunity  dramatic  club. 

BAISIR: 

A  dramatic  club.     Putting  on  plays  is  lots  of  fun,  isn't  it? 
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BEATRICE: 

It  certainly  is,  and  we've  put  on  sone  i^ighty  £,ood  plays,  too, 
if  I  do  say  it  myself. 

BMER: 

I  don' t  doubt  it  for  a  minute.  But  let' s  get  back  to  leadership. 
It  Y/as  you  and  Llary  Lee  who  helped  to  organize  the  dramatic  cluh.     What  else? 

BEATRICE: 

Ruth  served  as  instructor  at  our  county  4-H  camp  for  3  ye.:^rs.  Roy 
also  helped  in  this  way.    I.Iary  Lee  taught  candlewicking  and  I  -  -  - 

BAKER: 

Just  a  minute  -  -  -  co,ndle  -  -  -  wh^t? 

BEATRICE: 

Candlewicking. 

BAKER: 

What's  that?    Cnadlewicking ? 
BEATRICE: 

Don' t  tell  me  you  never  hoard  of  a  candlewicking  iDedspreadl 

BAKER: 

Well,   that  does  have  a  familiar  sound.     You  mentioned  it  before,  too. 
Is  that  the  sort  of  bedspread  tiiat  has  little  bunches  of  string  or  yarn  -  -  - 
making  a  design  on  it? 

BEATRICE: 

That ' s  right. 

BAITER: 

We  learn  something  new  .every  day,    Nov/  I  know  what  candlewicking  is  -  - 
-  and  you  sp.y  it  v/as  your  sister  Mary  Lee  who  taught  candlewicking  at  camp? 

BEATRICE: 

That's  correct.  And  I  taught  outdoor  cookery  at  our  county  caiap, 
too,  Ruth  was  chief  of  a  tribe  at  both  state  and  county  camps,  and  Mary 
Lee,  Roy,  Robert,  and  Junior  liavc  served  as  chiefs  at  county  camps, 

BAIfflR: 

Oh  yes  -  -  -  you  divide  the  camp  un  into  Indian  tribes  -  -  -  and 
give  them  Indian  names,  don't  you?    That's  quite  com:.ion  at  4-H  camps,  I 
know.     KoTv,  Beatrice  -  -  -  it's  one  thirifj  to  let  4-H  club  work  help  you 
to  be  a  better  4-?I  club  leader  and  member  -  -  -  and  something  else  for  it 
to  make  yon.  a  more  useful  citizen.     I'm  just  wondering  if  you  and  your 
brothers  and  sisters  have  let  your  leadership  bra,nch  out  into  anything 
besides  4-H  club  woi'k.     Of  course  -  - there  is  t.hat  dr-oiiatic  club  tha.t 
you  and  your  sister  helped  to  get  started.  " 
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BEATRICE: 

Well,  tiesides  that,  Robert  is  i)renident  of  the  local  chapter  of 
Future  Farmers  in  our  high  school,  and  Junior  is  treasurer.    Ilary  Lee  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  4-H  clubs  of  our  county  as  a  princess  at  the  Central 
¥est  Virginia  Strawberry  Festival  this  year, 

3AKER: 

You  don't  sayl     I'll  bet  she's  not  a  strawberry  blonde  -  -  -  but 
she  has  been  a  strawberry  princess.    And  that's  quite  a  distinction.  I 
'vonder  if  there  are  any  other  things  that  4-H  club  work  has  given  you  -  -  - 
as  a  family? 

3EATPJ  CE : 

We've  liad  several  trips  -  -  -  bet.vcen  us.    Ruth,  Roy,  and  I  all  have 
been  to  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  and  the  l^ational  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago.     Ruth  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  West  Virginia  to 
Camp  Vail  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  she  earned  two  trips  to  the 
ITational  Dairy  Show.     Roy  reprenented  West  Virginia  at  Camp  Miniwanca  at 
Shelby,  Michigan,     Then  all  of  us  have  showed  our  livestock,  and  other 
exhibits,  at  regional  fairs  and  the  West  Virginia  State  4-H  Fair. 

BAICSR: 

Then  you've  traveled ' qui te  a  bit  as  a  family  -  -  -  several  trips 
to  Chicago  -  -  -  Michigan  -  -  -  St,  Louis  -  -  -  Springfield  -  -  -  and  you 
must  have  been  around  over  your  home  state  quite  a  bit.    But  what  have 
you  gained  from  these  trips  -  -  -  besides  the  ride? 

BEATRICE: 

Well,  I  find  it  rather  hnrd  to  put  into  words  -  -  -  but  when  you 
see  other  parts  of  the  co^antry  -  -  -  meet  boys  and  girls  from  other  states  - 
-  -  from  down  south  -  -  -  out  west  -  -  -  Kcw  Eng'land  -  -  -  you  can  appreciate 
other  people  more  -  -  -  and  you  cone  back  hone  '.7ith  a  -  -  -  well  -  -  -  -Jith 
a  broader  outlook,  and  a  different  point  of  view.     At  least  I  know  I  did. 
And  all  of  us  have  made  many  new  friends  at  the  fairs  and  camps  and  other 
places  we've  visited  in  connection  with  4-H  club  work, 

BAICER: 

You  may  spend  the  money  you've  saved  or  earned  -  -  -  and  your  projects 
may  grow  up  -  -  -  or  wear  out  -  -  -  but  those  friendships  will  be  lasting, 
I  hope  you  will  talce  good  care  of  them. 

BEATRICE: 

I'm  sure  we  will  -  -  -  all  of  us.    We  have  friends  all  over  West 
Virginia  and  in  many  other  states.     Friends  that  each  one  of  us  made  as  a 
result  of  our  opportunities  in  4-H  club  work.     I'm  quite  sure  that  we  do 
appreciate  these  friendships   and  that  we  will  talcc  care  of  them. 

BAIGR: 

It  seems  evident  from  the  things  you  folks  have  told  me  that  you've 
not  only  developed  a  fine  farm  business  and  a  most  enjoyable  home  life 
as  a  result  of  your  4-H  club  activities,  but  3/ou  have  a  most  unusual  record 
as  a  4-H  family  as  well,     I  v/ish  I  liad  made  a  summary  of  the  things  you 
told  me  as  we  have  been  talking.     It  is  easy  to  understand,  Mr.  Pierpoint, 
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why  these  folks  were  selected  to  represent  West  Virginia.     Indeed,  they 
arc  worthy  of  representing  the  contri'bution  of  4-H  clu"b  work  to  hone  life 
for  Ancrica:'.as  a  whole.     Do  you  have  a  final  word  to  offer? 

PISRPOIi'IT: 

Well,  Mr.  Baker,  you  said  that  you  would  like  to  have  a  sunno,ry  of 
the  acconplishnents  of  the  Nixon  family  in  their  4-H  activities.  Here's 
a  sheet  on  which  we  have  to-hulated  the  activities  and  achievencnts  of  each 
of  the  children.     You'll  see  that  it  contains  a  lot  of  significrait  things 
that  they  didn't  tell  you  ahout.     They  are  just  a  little  nodcst  in  talking 
ahout  thenselves. 

So,  I  see,  I  notice  here  that  they've  won  quite  a  list  of  prizes, 
special  awards,  and  honors.  This  tabulation  shows,  for  instance,  that 
the  three  girls  and  three  hoys  who  have  "been  cluh  memhers  have  a  comhined 
raemhership  amounting  to  53  years,  that  they  have  completed  a  total  of  101 
projects  so  far  and  won  ,86  prizes  amounting  to  $1,551,72.  Their  projects 
have  had  a  value  of  $7,491»62,  making  a  total  of  $8,853.34  contributed  to 
their  home  life  by  their  4-H  work.  Plus  many  things  that  can't  be  measured 
in  dollars. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Pierpont,  and  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Mzon  and  Beatrice 
and  Robert,  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  learn  about  how  4-H  club  work 
has  contributed  to  your  lives. 

ROBERT : 

Say,  Mr.  Balder  -  -  there's  one  more  thing  you'd  like  to  know  about, 
I  thinlc.     It's  not  exactly  4-H  Club  work  —  it's  about  Mom. 

BAICER: 

And  what's  that,  Bob? 

ROBERT : 

Well  —  you  know  the  women  in  West  Virginia  have  a  camp  each  summer 
at  Jackson's  Mills.    Mom  was  invited  to  cane  over  there  for  dinner  last 

Thursday  night           and  they  gave  her  a  big  bunch  of  flowers  and  a  gold  pin   

which  made  her  a  Master  Earn  Homemaker, 

BAKER: 

Say    that  is  an  honor.     Congratulations,  Mrs,  Nixon, 

MRS,  NIXON:     Thank  you,     I  feel  that  it's  an  honor,   too    but  I  still  don't 

know  why  the  West  Virginia  homemakers  gave  me  the  award, 

BAKER: 

Well  I  thinlc  I  know  and  your  seven  children  and  your  husband 

know  too.     Certainly  that  award  Master  Farm  Homemaker  and  the  splendid 

record  of  your  family  in  4-H  Club  \7ork  go  hand  in  hand. 

Friends,  our  guests  for  the  past  few  minutes  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Nixon,  of  Harrison  County,  West  Virginia,  and  two  of  their  seven 
children           Beatrice  and  Robert,    A  splendid  4-H  Club  family.     They  were  ac- 
companied by  their  county  agricultural  agent,  Mr.  John  M,  Pierpont. 


hi   . — - 

n  AAA  Am^aTNCSS  plans  to  assist  FAH/iSRS  IN  HAi^DlING  B     C     J  V  E  0 

fy  lierO^  T7HEAT,  CORN  AND  COTTON  SURPLUSES  q^T  1  8  1938 

 j  ij.  s,  Departjmr.  of  Ajncul.uro 

A  radio  talk  tiy  TIallace  L.  KacHerly,  Chief  of  Radid  Service,  "broad- 
cast Monday,  August  29,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculjturo  period,  "Na-  . 
•tional  -Tarm  aJid  Home  Hour,  'by  90  .stations  associated  with  "the ' Nati onal 
BroadOasting  Company. 

This  yccar,  with  gcnorally  good  grovdr-g  conditions  and  large  acrcDges 
of  most  crisji  crops,  the  immediate  protjlem  of  farmers  is  to  handle  surpluses 
wisely,  rather  than  let  them  demoralize  prices  and  go  to  waste.     In  the 
last  day  or  two,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  announced 
moves  to  h.elp  farmers  on  three  fronts.    These  three  moves  are;  first,  the 
purchase  of  crurplus  wheat  for  export  or  relief  purposes;   second,  loans  on 
cotton  prodo.cod  in  1938;  and  third,  a  ncvf  loan  on  corn  produced  in  1937  in 
the  commercial  corn  "belt. 

The  wheat  purchase  program  v/as  announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  lato  laut  v;eok.    The  purchases  arc  "being  handled  by  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodiiiea  Corporation  and  today  is  the  last  dny  of  the  threc-dn;y'  per- 
iod during  -..'hich  offers  of  surplus  wheat  are  being  received.     The  wheat  pur- 
chase progrrm  vdll  be  financed  from  funds  made  available  by  Congress  from 
customs  rccoipts  for  stimulating  wider  use  of  agricultural  products-  No 
definite  liiait  on  the  amount  of  surplus  wheat  to  be  purchased  has  been  given, 
and  details  of  the  plan  for  disposing  of  the  wheat  through  export  and  relief 
outlets  will  bo  announced  later. 

The  cotton  loan  program  calls  for  a  loo,n  of    8.30  cents  per  poiand  on 
7/8-inch  middling  cotton  of  the  1938  crop,  with  a  scale  of  higher  and  lower 
rates  for  other  grades  and  staples.     This  program  will  be  handled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  has  the  approval  of  the  President.  Cotton 
loans  on  the  1938  crop  wore  authorized  under  the  farm  Act  now  in  operation. 
The  lav;  provided  that  the  loan  was  to  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  52  percent  of 
parity  v/hen  the  price  and'^supply  situation  reached  certain  high  levels.  A 
check-up  several  drys  ago  showed  that  conditions  called  for  a  cotton  loan. 
On  the  basis  of  the  latest  figures  available,  52  percent  of  the  parity  price 
of  cotton  Was  determined  to  be    8.27  cents  per  pound.     In  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  cotton  already  under  government  loans  and  the  large  supplies  of 
American  and  foreign  grown  cotton,  the  basic  loan  rate  was  fixed  at  8.30  cents 
per  pound,  orJLy  three  points  above  the  minimum  level  possible  under  the  law. 
This  level  will  prevent  any  possible  effects  that  might  retard  our  cotton 
exports.    The  full  loan  rate  is  available  only  to  cooperating  cotton  producers 
who  did  not  knowingly  overplant  their  1938  cotton  acreage  allotment  a.  Parra- 
ers  who  are  not  cooperating  in  the  AAA  program  arc  eligible  to  receive  loans 
at  60  percent  of  the  rate  applicable  to  cooperating  producers,  but  only  ^n 
that  part  of  their  production  in  excess  of  their  farm  marketing  quotas — that 
is,   the  cotton  cmnot  bo  sold  without  penalty  while  the  quota  is  in  effect. 

The  corn  loan  announcement  named  57  cents  per  bushel  as  the  level  on 
corn  produced  in  1937  in  the  commercial  corn  belt.     The  loan,  approved  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  President,  is  designed  to  renev/  the 
50-cent  corn  lean  in  effect  on  1937  com.     The  new  loans  will  be  available 


( over) 
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until  November  T,  1938  to  farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  "bolt  who  did  not  ex- 
ceed their  1938  corn  acreage  allotments  "by  more  than  2  percent.  This  renev7al 
loan  program  is  in  line  the  Ever  Normal  G-ranary  for  corn,  in  thai  it  v/ill 

make  it  possible  for  farmop^  to  hold  their  stored  corn  off  the  market  v/hile 
the  large  nc^r  crop  is  "being  harvested.  Announcement  of  the  loan  progrrjn  on 
this  year's  corn  crop  is  oaqpected  early  in  Dccombor. 


IT 


fehvjented  pickles,  Sauerkraut,  and  cider  Gi 


A  conversation  between  Morse  S'^-lisUiry,  Acting  Director  of 
Information,  rjid  Josephine  Hemphill,  Er.dio  Service,  U.  ^.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  "broadcast  Tuesday,  September  6,  1938,  in  the  Depart- 
ment period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  over  90  stations  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


— ooOoo — 


WALLACE  KADDERLY; 

Eirst  we'll  hear  from  our  Tuesday  reporters,  Josephine  Hemphill  pud 
Morse  Salisbury.    Their  subject  is  timely,  interesting,  ond  of  the  gree.test 
value.     It —  By  the  way,  Morse,  what  is  it?  : 

MORSE  SALISBURY; 

Something  out  of  my  line,  Wallace.     All  I  ceji  say  is  this;     If  a 
Certain  Pa.rty  knows  anything  about  pickles,  sauerkraut,  and  apple  cider  — 
then  here's  a  chance  for  a  Certain  Party  to  do  a  couple  of  good  deeds. 

JOSEPHINE  HEMPHILL! 

Bo  you  —  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  —  mean  me? 

SALISBURY; 

I  name  no  names  —  (and  I  only  speak  when  spoken  to). 
HEivJHILL: 

What  a  stretch  of  imagination  that  is  J    My  oh  my  J 
SALISBURY; 

All  right,  being  spoken  to  in  that  haughty  tone —    Let's  see 
what  a  Certain  Party  can  do  about  this  letter,  which  fell  into  ray  ha.nds. 

HElviPHILL; 

You've  been  reading  my  fen  mail? 

SALISBURY; 

Here's  the  letter:     "Dear  Miss  Hemphill:    I  listen  to  you  every  time 
you're  on  the  air,  end  I  like  your  talks.     Now  here  is  my  problem.  My 
husband  end  I  — " 

HEiViPKI  LL; 

No — I  can't  help.     Not  with  domestic  problej.is. 
SALISBUHY; 

Just — listen.     "My  husband  and  I  — '  are  very  fond  of  pickles.     But  he 
likes  then  dill  —  and  I  like  them  sweet. " 

HEiviPHILL; 

Lot  him  have  'om  dill.     (Let  hia  have  his  way  —  about  unimportant 
trifles.) 


(over) 
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SALISBURY; 

Here's  the  rest  of  the  letter;     "I  have  never  been  able  to  make  the 
pickles  dill  enou^  to  please  hin.    My  pickles  always  get  soft  —  on  the 
inside^  and  they  wilt,  on  the  outside.     We  have  lots  of  cucumbers,  and  I 
T/ould  like  to  try  again  this  year,   if  you  cen  tell  me  how  to  make  then  dill, 
enough  to  please  the  Mister.  "    Wdll,  Miss  Her.Tphill,  can  you? 

HEMPHILL; 

Of  course  I  can.    Have  you  never  read  the  bulletin  on  making 
fermented  pickles  and  seoierkraut? 

SALISBURY; 

Uo.  ■ 

HEIViPHIU.; 

You  haven't?  !    Why  day  in  and  day  out  —  people  ask  for  that  bulletin. 
Day  in  eJid  day  out  — 

SALISBUBY; 

But  tell  us  about  the  bulletin  people  ask  for  —  day  in  and  day  out. 

HEIviPHIII.:  . 

Have  you  any  idea,  how  many,  kinds  of  fermented  pickles  you  con  make  with 
cucumbers? 

SALISBURY; 

No.    Yes —  two.     Dill  pickles  and  sweet  pickles. 
HEIViPHILL; 

I  declare,  Mr.  Salisbury  —  Well  you  can  make  salt  cucumber  pickles, 
sour  cucumber  pickles,  sweet  pickles,  mixed  pickles,  dill  pickles.  You 
can  make  sauerkraut — 

SALISBURY; 

Not  cucumber  ss.uerkraut? 

HEivEPHILL; 

Cabbage  sauerkraut.     I  declare  Mr.  Salisbury,   sometimes  . — 
SALISBURY; 

Go  on.     Go  on.     I  take  it  the  bulletin  gives  a  receipt  for  sajuerkraut . 
Anything  else? 

HEivEPHILL; 

Yes  indeed.     It  tells  us  how  to  make  fermented  picklus  of  string  bc-^ns, 
green  tomatoes,  mango  melons,  burr  gherkins,  ci\ul  if  lower ,  corn  on  the  cob. 
Some  fruits  too--  peaches  and  pears. 

SALISBURY; 

Is  this — fermented — pickle  bulletin —    Is  it  for  housekeopprs  like 
you,  or  big  pickle  and  sauerkraut  men? 


HElviPKiLL; 

For  both.     I  mean  for  all  of  us. 
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SALISiJlIRY; 

I7ell,  that  seems  to  settle  the  pickle  question.     Hero's  hoping  your 
f riond  loo.rns  how  to  get  tho  picklos  dill  enough  to  plec.sc  her  hushand.  Ho 
must  hu  r,  connoisseur  —  like  mo. 

H£;€>HILL;  ' 

(Do  you  —  know  r?.  dill  pickle  from  a  sweet  pickle?) 
SALISBURY; 

Let  us  not  quitble J    One  more  letter.     This  one  was  addressed, 
"To  ^om  It  May  Concern." 

HEivIFKILL; 

Yes. 

SALIS3UEY; 

So  I  opened  it.    It  is  a  request  for  information  on  making  sv/oet  cider. 
With  a-pple  s . 

H£ivJHILL; 

Yes,  how  to  neko  cider,  with  apples. 
SALISBURY;  (HELPLESSLY) 

Well,  what  shall  I  do? 
HEkPHILL: 

Do?    Send  the  cider  bulletin.    I  de clare ,  Mr.  Salisbury  — 
SALISBURY; 

Don't  get  excited.    You  can't  expect  me  to  know  everything. 
HEMILL; 

There's  a  grand  bulletin  on  sv/eet  cider  —  \infermented  apple  .juice, 
they  call  it.     Didn't  you  ever  make  cider  apple  butter?    And  cider 
fruit  salad?    And  cider  .ielly .  and  mulled  cider? 

SALISBURY; 

Wha.t  is  mulled  cider? 

KEkPHILL; 

Oh,  you  simmer  the  cider  with  sugar  and  spices  for  about  15  minutes, 
let  it  stcjid  for      day  or  so,  rnd  then  strain  it  and  heat  it  again.  Then 
you  boice  three  or  four  small  apples,  and  you  serve  the  cider,  hot,  from  a 
big  bowl  —  with  the  apples  bobbing  on  the  surface. 

S^ISBURY; 

What  for? 


EEivjpKILL; 

What— for .' 
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SALISBUHT; 

Why  don't  you  just  servo  the  cider  plain  —  in  v.  glass?    T/ith  e,  couple 
of  doughnuts? 

HEMILL;  .  "  '  '  ' 

Mr.  Salisbury  i    Ha\o  you  any  more  questions? 

SALISBURY; 

One  more.     Can  you  tell  a  housewife  a  quick  way  to  cook  cr-tbage? 

HElviPHILL; 

Certainly. 

SALI SBUHT; 

Her  way  is  to  peel  off  the  outside  leaves,  and  then  boil  the  cabbage 
in  a  pot  for  two  or  three  hours.  • 

HElvIPHILLt 

Not  two — or  three-hours.',  • 


SALISBURY; 

Yes. 

HEMPHILL ;  •     ■  ■ 

No  .' 

SALISBURY; 

"Your  gentle  heart  v^ells  up  with  woe 
To  think  of  boiling  in  a  pot? 

HEiviPHILL; 

"0  Y/ho  would  treat  a  cabbage  so? 

Its  out  side  leaves  awe.y  to  throw 

SALISBURY; 

"(The  only  clothes  that  it  ha.s  got )  — 

HEiviPHILL; 

"0  who  v/ould  treat  a  cabbage  so? 

In  boiling  water  then  to  go — 

SALISBURY: 

"And  boiling  water's  very  hot  .' 

HEiviPHILL; 

"My  gentle  heart  wells  up  with  woe; 

SALISBURY  cS:  HEiviPHILL: 

"0  who.  would  treat  a  cabbage  so?" 


WALLACE  KADDERLY: 

Let  us  pause  while  we  wipe  away  the  tears.   .   .     Jo,  where  did  you  find 
that  heart-breaking  verse?  •  . 
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HEi^HILL: 

In  The  Atlc-ntic  Monthly. 

SALISBURY; 

Composed  by  "A  wieraber  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Vegetables."    V/c'-lle.ce,  don't  confuse  Ehe  Atlcntic  Monthly  \/ith  the  Tarmcrs' 
Bulletins, 

KADDEELY; 

llo — I    .on't.     Say,  let  me  get  those  bulletins  straight.     The  first  one 
you  mentioned  is  fermented  pickles  ond  sauerkraut. 

Hi:iviFKILL; 

That's  right.     From  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

KADDiRLY; 

And  second,  the  cider  bulletin. 

SALISBU5Y; 

Written  by  the  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Plont  Industry. 
KaPPaaLY; 

0.  K.  And  listener  who  needs  directions  for  making  fermented  n icicles 
and  sauerkraut,  or  apple  cider  —  knows  whore  to  get  these  directions.  From 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

fjffTHr 


FOOD  HEEDS  OF  COLLEGE  GIRLS 


A  conversation  "between  John  Baker,  Radio  Service,  Matel  Dickson, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  Helen  C.  Douglass ,  iEa4io^_Servlca^  

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "broadcast  Thursday,  Sepi 
1938,  in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  "by  iC3C 
and  a  network  of  90  associated  radio  stations. 


~oOo— 

BAKER; 

A"bout  half  a  million  young  v/omen  in  the  United  States  will  be  off 
to  college  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Proba"bly  some  of  you  listening  have 
a  daughter  among  them.  So  you'll  "be  especially  interested  in  what  Miss 
Ma"bel  Dickson  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  going  to  report  today.  She  is  here  to  tell  ahout  a  study 
nov/  underv/ay  in  a  half  dozen  State  colleges  and  universities  —  a  study 
to  find  out  v/hat  college  girls  need  to  eat.     Is  that  it,  Miss  Dickson? 

DICKSON; 

That's  about  it,  Lir,  Baker, 

BAKER; 

Kow  Just  a  minute  here.     I  need  some  help.     Here's  Mrs,  Helen 
Douglass  of  the  Radio  Service,     She  has  a  daughter  going  to  college  this 
fall,  so  I  think  —  you  ought  to  be  in  on  this,  Helen. 

DOUGLASS; 

But  I  thought  this  was  to  be  Miss  Dickson's  little  show,  Uhere 
do  I  fit  in? 

BAICER; 

You  can  help  me  figure  out  what  questions  to  ask.    Miss  Dickson, 
I'd  like  to  knov/,  first,  which  State  colleges  are  cooperating  on  this  study? 


DICKSON: 


Minnesota,  T/isconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Ohio, 


BAKER: 

Why  was  the  study  started? 
DICKSON; 

Because  we  don't  know  enough  about  the  food  needs  of  girls  of 
college  age.    Miss  Sybil  Smith  of  oux  office  reported  last  year  that 
nutritionists  from  these  6  colleges  agreed  to  keep  food  and  health  records 
of  women  students  for  5  years.    The  records  for  the  first  3  years  show 
that  many  girls  are  undernourished. 


DOUGIASS; 

I'm  interested  to  hear  that.    How  do  the  girls  show  they're  under- 
nourished? 


DICKSON: 

Well,  a  lot  of  them  are  more  or  less  anemic  - 

(over) 


-  their  blood  isn't 
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red  enough.    Many  comnlain  of  lack  of  energy  —  they  doi't  have  any  "pep" 
as  they  say.     Some  are  ovbrwuight  and  "dieting"  and  yet  they're  iinderr- 
nourished. 

DOUGLASS:  •  ,  ' 

How  many  records  have  they  so  far? 

DICKSON: 

About  2000  food  records  and  also  health  reports  of  each  girl, 
DOUGLASS: 

At  the  end  of  5  years,  they  ought  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  diet  that  produces  the  healthiest  girl, 

DICIISON: 

That's  v.7hat  they  hope.    At  present  they  can't  dra^n?  any  definite 

conclusions.    But  they  have  some  interesting  figures  on  food  halite  of 
college  girls, 

BAKER: 

How  do  the  girls  like  "being  guinea  pigs,  so  to  speak,  in  this  study? 
DICKSON: 

They're  as  interested  as  the  research  v/orkers.    At  Nebraska  they 
even  have  a  waiting-  list  of  girls  v/ho  want  to  be  chosen, 

BAK3E: 

Do  the  girls  keep  their  own  food  records? 
DICKSON: 

Yes,  and  very  carefully,  too.     They're  just  as  interested  in  their 
health  check-ups, 

BAKEE: 

I  suppose  that  involves  taking  height  and  weight  measurements,  I'd 
like  to  know  just  how  tall  the  average  college  girl  is. 

DICKSON:  .  . 

She's  about  5  feet  5  inches  tall  and  weighs  125  to  130  pounds  — 
that  is,  according  to  the  study  so  far. 

BAKER: 

Which  of  these  colleges  has  the  tallest  girls? 
DICKSON: 

Kansas  girls  averaged  tallest  and  weighed  the  most;  Ohio  girls 
shortest  and  weighed  the  least, 

BAKER: 

Is  diet  responsible  for  all  the  difference? 
DICKSON: 

No,  inheritance  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  v/ith  height  and  build. 
At  least  the  records  indicate  that  girls  of  Scandinavian  or  German  ancestry 
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are  likely  to  "be  larger  than  those  from  smaller  racial  types. 
DOUGLASS: 

T.'hat  other  health  check-uj^s  do  the  girls  have?  ■ 
DIGKSON: 

Tests  to  show  how  many  calories  they  need  and  whether  they  are 
anemic.    Then,  of  course,  evidences  of  good  nutrition  and  health. 

DOUGLASS: 

Like  sound  teeth? 

DICKSON: 

That's  certainly  one  sign  of  good  nutrition. 

BAICEE: 

How  about  clear  complexions  and  "bright  eyes? 
DICKSON: 

Yes,  and  thick  lustrous  hair;  well-formed  feet  and  arches,  firm 
muscles;  erect  posture;  and  general  alertness. 

BAKER: 

Any  freshman  aspiring  to  "be  campus  queen  certainly  ought  to  "be  in 

this  study   But,  Miss  Dickson,  I'd  like  to  know  what  these  college 

girls  eat,     I've  always  had  an  idea  that  they  lived  mostly  on  sodas  and 
chocolate  candy. 

DICKSON: 

They  do  like  sweets.    But  the  research  workers  want  to  know  whether 
they  eat  enough  protective  foods  —  fruits,  green  and  yellow  vegeta"bles, 
milk,  e^gs,  whole-grain  cereals,  and  so  on. 

DOUGLASS: 

I'd  like  to  knov  r/hether  most  college  girls  drink  enough  milk. 
DICKSON: 

Unfortunately  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  girls  drank  even  as  much 
as  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.    But  t'nree-qu3.rter s  had  coffee,  tea,  or  soft 
drinks.     (This  "bears  out  v;hat  Ivliss  Smith  reported  about  the  first  year's 
findings. ) 

BAKER: 

Somc"body  ought  to  tell  them. 

DICKSON: 

Tell  them  what? 

BAKER: 

That  milk  isn't  nearly  as  fattening  as  a  lot  of  sweet  beverages  or 
as  coffee  rich  with  cream  and  sugar. 
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DICKSON: 

You're  a  wise  ma,n,  Mr.  Baker,     It's  true  that  some  college  girls 
are  undernourished  because  they  are  trying  to  look  like  movie  stars  and 
they  don't  know  how  to  "diet"  proper].y. 

DOUGLASS: 

You  mean  they're  going  v/ithout  milk  and  potatoes,  and  often  v/ithout 
any  "breakfast,  instead  of  cutting  down  on  sweets? 

DICKSON: 

That's  about  the  story.  Only  ahout  half  the  girls  reported  ea.ting 
a  serving  of  potatoes  a  day,  ^nd  only  a  third  ate  whole  grain  "broads  and 
c  er eals , 

BMER: 

What  a"bout  spinach  —  "beg  pardon,  green  vegeta"bles? 
DICKSON: 

Not  much  "better.     Only  half  of  the  girls  ate  green  and  yellow 
vegetct"bles  even  once  a  da.y. 

BAKER: 

How  a"bout  fruits? 
DICKSON: 

Less  than  half  had  citrus  fruits  —  orange  juice,  for  example  —  or 
tomatoes  each  day.    And  only  1  out  of  7  had  ravi  fruit  every  day, 

BAKER: 

Evidently  college  girls  don't  munch  apples  over  their  "books  as  an 
evening  as  they  used  to, 

DICKSON: 

Not  if  these  girls  are  typical, 
DOUGLASS: 

Did  the  girls  have  an  egg  a  day  according  to  the  rules'? 
DICKSON: 

Only  a'bout  half  of  them  had  as  much  as  one  egg  a  week. 

BAKER: 

What  a'bout  meat? 
DICKSON: 

They  scored  pretty  well.     Over  three-fourths  had  moat  at  least 
once  a  day, 

BMER: 

These  college  girls  seem  to  have  what  we  often  hoar  are  the  typical 
American  eating  fa.ults  --  too  much  sweet  andi  starch;  too  little,  vegetables, 
fruits,  eggs,  and  milk.     By  the  way,  did  the  States  differ  much'  in  food  ha"bits? 
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DICXSCN: 

Yos,  :^nd  some  of  these  diffcronccs  are  interesting,  especially  from 
an  a^^^ricultiiral  point  of  view.    The  Nebraska  f;irls  ate  the  most  potatoes. 
The  Kansas  girls  ate  the  most  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  and  the 
Minnesota  girls  the  least. 

BAZER: 

Perhaps  because  Minnesota  is  farther  from  the  source  of  winter 
green  vegetables  so  these  foods  are  more  expensive. 

DICKSON: 

But  the  Minnesota  girls  made  up  somev/hit  by  eating  twice  as  many 
citrus  fruits  and  tomo.tocs  as  the  Kansas  girls. 

BAKEB: 

I'd  expect  the  daughters  of  a  wheat-growing  State  like  Minnesota 
to  like  breads  and  cereals, 

DICKSON: 

Apparently  they  do,  for  over  half  of  them  had  whole  grain  foods  every 
day.    The  Ohio  girls  only  ate  half  that. 

DOUGLASS: 

T»here  did  they  have  the  most  coffee  and  soft  drinks? 

DICKSON: 

At  Minnesota, 

BAKER: 

Perhaps  that's  a  food  habit  they've  acquired  from  coffee-drinking 
Scandinavian  parents  and  grandparents. 

DICKSON: 

I  shouldn't  be  surprised.     By  the  way,  I  guess  I'd  better  make  an 
exception  to  wha,t  I  said  about  apiDlc- eating.     The  Ohio  girls  ate  the  most 
raw  fruit, 

BAKER: 

My  guess  is  that  apples  from  Ohio  orchards  made  their  mark  here. 
DOUGLASS: 

I'd  like  to  know  whether  freshmen  food  habits  differ  from  those  of 
the  older  girls. 

DICKSON: 

The  Iowa  researchers  have  noted  a  few  differences.    Eor  one  thing, 
freshmen  seem  mere  likely  to  eat  between  meals.     They  drink  more  milk, 
v/hile  sophisticated  juniors  and  seniors  favor  coffee,  tea,  and  soft  drinks. 
And  freshmen  eat  twice  as  much  potato  and  rav;  fr^ait. 

BAKER: 

In  other  words,  freshmen  hnve  heartiest  appetites. 
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DOUGLASS: 

You  \movi ,  Miss  Dickson,  I_  think  most  parent  s  listening  hope  that 
other  State  colleges  will  cooperate  on  studies  like  this. 

DISKSOW; 

They ' re ■ already  making  a  start  in  that  direction,  Mrs.  Douglass. 
Five  Northwest  States  and  5  Northeast  States  are  now  trying  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  college  women  get  enough  vitamin  C  in  their  diet. 

BAKER; 

So  one  of  these  days  we'll  really  know  the  rations  that  v/ill  produce 
the  healthiest  and  "best  looking  college  girl,     Tha.nk  you.,  Miss  Dickson, 
for  this  interesting  tit  of  information  on  diet  studies,  and  thanks  to 
you,  Lrs.  Douglass,  for  your  capatle  support.     Miss  Uahel  Dickson  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  told  us  ahout  this  study  on  nutrition 
among  college  girls. 


##### 
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A  conversation  "between  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  I^forihaii'i"'"- 
tion,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  broadcast  Tuesday,  September  13,  1938,  in  the  Demrtment  — 
period  of  the  National  Farm  ?Lnd  Home  Hour  over  90  stations  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 

— oOo — 

I/IOESE  SALISBURY; 

And  now  Josephine  Hemphill  and  I  will  try  to  do  justice  to  a  new 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — a  Farmer's  Bulletin  by  I/Iiss 
Blanche  Halbert,  entitled  "Community  Buildings  for  Farm  Families,"  As 
you  mas'-  recall,  last  February  we  rcvievred  another  publication  of  Miss 
Halbert' s.    That  one  was  called  "Hospitals  for  Rural  Communities."  The 
interest  in  that  bulletin  v/as  unusually  gratifying — and  I  predict  that 
this  new  one  on  "Community  Buildings"  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  a  good 
many  civic-spirited  people,  all  over  the  country,    Josephine,  I  hope  you 
agree  v/ith  me, 

"JOSEPHINE  HEI.iPHILL: 

Indeed  I  do.    Right  now,  I'd  like  to  be  in  one  of  Blanche  Halbert 's 
community  buildings — having  a  good  sociable  time  with  Walter  Blaufuss  and 
his  orchestra,  with  Everett  Mitchell  and  James  iicGrath  as  Masters  of 
Ceremonies,  Mr.  Baukhage  to  tell  us  about  the  breeze  in  his  poplar  trees, 
with  you  and  Wallace  Kadderly  to  — 

SALISBURY; 

Look  here  I    Look  herel    Wallace  Kadderly  and  I  have  v/ork  to  do.  We 
can't  talce  time  off  to  play. 

HKIPHILL; 

You'll  live  longer  if  you  do.     Statistics  show — that  every  man,  over 
the  age  of  — 

SALISBURY: 

Never  mind  about  statistics.     If  you  can  show  me  a  community  building 
v/ith  a  library — some  place  where  I  can  work — I  might  consider  it, 

HEMPHILL: 

Take  your  work  along,  when  you  should  be  having  a  good  time?  Well, 
look  on  page  4,    Here's  a  library.    Read  this. 

SALISBURY: 

"Community  center  at  Warm  Springs,  Georgia.    Building  of  many  uses. 
Attractive  stone  construction.    Cost,  about  $12,000.     Includes  a  large 
auditorium  with  stage,  a  kitchen"  --  (that's  good)  --  "library,  city  clerk's 
office,  and  a  club  room,"    That's  what  I  had  in  mind. 

HEI'.iPHILL: 

A  community  center  has  to  please — all  sorts  of  people,  doesn't  it. 


(over) 
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SALISBUEY: 

Yes,  Blancho  Hal"bert  knov/s  as  well  as  anybody — a  community  building 
can  turn  into  a  white  elephant  mighty  soon  if  .it:  doesn't  please  all  sojrts 
of  people.  It'll  fail  if  people  don't  agree  on  how  it  should  "be  used, 
or  who's  to  control  iti — or  if  there's  a  lack  of  leadership  in  the  community. 
Any  examples  of  white  elephants  in  this  "bulletin? 

HEMPHILL: 

A  few.    One  community — population  less  than  1,000 — has  a  building 
that  cost  $185,000,     It  was  a  gift.    But  the  building's  a  failure,  as  a 
community  center,  because  it  got  in  the  hands  of  the  "wrong  people", 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.    Well  of  course  any  community  enterprise  has  to  be  well 
organized  and  well  mana,gcd.     They  don't  run  without  supervision,    Now  let's 
look  at  a  few  successful  community  buildings, 

HEIvIPHILL: 

First,  I'll  show  you  buildings  of  many  uses.    Lots  of  communities 
would  rather  have  one  large  building  than  a  niimber  of  small  b\iildings, 

SALISBURY: 

Sound  financial  reason  for  that.    You  save  in  space — in  heating, 
pl-umbing,  and  so  on.    Also,  you  save  in  construction  of  the  roof  and  the 
foundation. 

HEMPHILL:  picture  of  a 

All  right — now  here's  a/many-use  building  in  Texas,    Built  of  local 
stone,  cost  $10,000.     The  ground  v/as  donated, 

SALISBUEY: 

What's  inside  this  Texas  building? 

HEMPHILL: 

Assembly  hall,  canning  kitchen,  work  porch,  storage  room,  office 
space  for  the  home  demonstration  agent.     Outside,  on  the  grounds —  a 
smokehouse,  and  gas-heated  pots  for  rendering  lard  and  making  soap, 

SALISBUEY: 

Thought  you  said  something  about  having  a  good  sociable  time, 
HEMPHILL: 

(Well,  I  thought  I'd  better  be  diplomatic  and  concentrate  on  the  work 
part  first — for  your  sake,) 

SALISBUEY:  .  ■ 

I  don't  plan  to  spend  my  leisure  time  making  laundry  soap, 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh  there's  plenty  of  room  for  good  times.    Look  hero — a  five-acre 
playground,     Now  let's  take  the  special-use  buildings. 
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SALISBURY: 

By  that  you  mean  conmunlty  centers  in  school  buildings,  churches, 
Grr.ngcs,  4-H  clubs,  and  so  on, 

HSiPHILL: 

That's  right.     In  Illinois,  in  Sangamon  County  at  Williamsville , 
there's  a  school-and-community  "building — cost  around  $93,000 — with  a 
community  room,  kitchen,  classrooms,  and  auditorium  which  seats  1500, 
The  school  uses  this  auditorium  for  "basketball  and  social  affairs. 
The  comjnunity  uses  it  for  women's  club  meetings,  Farm  Bureau,  4-H  Clubs, 

S.ILIS3UEY: 

Howls  it  controlled? 

HKTHILL: 

By  the  bonrd  of  directors  of  the  high  school,     I  could  giVe  you. 
many  more  examples  of  schools — but  time  is  fleeting.    And  we  haven't  even 
begun  to  describe  the  pictures  and  floor  plans  in  this  bulletin,  and  the 
voriety  of  community  buildingsl    There's  so  much  variety,  seems  to  nc  the 
only  thing  necessary — if  you  want  a  community  building — is  the  will,  "Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."     Isn't  that  right? 

SALISBURY: 

Not — altogether , 

HEIvIPHILL: 

V.*hat — more — do  you  need? 

SALISBURY: 

In  one  word — money.    Cash,  Josephine,    Something  with  v/hich  to  pay 
for  building  and  upkoop, 

HEMPHILL: 

(I  might  have  known  you'd  bring  that  up,) 
SALISBURY: 

There  comes  a  time,  in  any  project,  when  you  buck  up  against  stern 
reality.    Doesn't  Miss  Halbert  mention— finances? 

HEI.IPHILL; 

Oh  yes.     In  the  back  of  the  bulletin, 
SALISBURY: 

Give  it  here  .  .  ,  Yes,  I  should  say  she  does.     First,  she  says,  a 
community  must  figure  out  what  type  of  building  it  needs.    Plan  that 
building  so  well  that  every  cubic  foot  of  space  works  full  time.  Then- 
concentrate  on  the  cost, 

HEIIPHILL: 

Say,  who  does  pay  the  cost? 

SALISBURY: 

(That's  one  of  the  most  sensible  questions  I  ever  heard  you  ask,) 
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HEIiPHILL: 

Thanks. 

SALISBimY: 

Among  the  many  ways  of  financing — and  I  see  Miss  Haloert  has  outlined 
the  most  common — are  taxation,  individual  gifts,  community  sponsors  and  the 
?/orks  Progress  Administration,  sale  of  stock,  donations  of  money  or  labor  "by 
the  people  of  the  community, 

HEI.iPHILL: 

Well  now  that's  taken  care  of,  wc  can  go  right  ahead  and  talk  about — 

SALISBURY: 

What  do  you  mean  that's  taken  care  of  I 

HEI.IPHILL: 

I  mean  let's  talk    about  design,  landscaping,  furniture.    Rugs,  color 
schemes, — 

SALISBURY: 

Miss  Hemphill,  there'll  be  plenty  of  time  to  furnish  this  community 
house  when  we  get  it  built,  and  paid  for,     I  want  you  to  spend  considerable 
more  thought  on  the  financing,  and  then,  will  you  take  up,  seriously,  the 
administration?    The  management? 

HEIviPHILL: 

I'll  do  that,     I'll  put  you  on  the  board  of  directors, 
SALISBURY: 

(I  didn't  mean  you  to  take  it  that  seriously.) 
HEMPHILL: 

Come  over  occasionally,  to  see  that  everything's  going  all  right.  If 
you  should  happen  to  come  some  time  when  Walter  Blaufuss  and  Everett  Mitchell 
and  Mr,  Baukhage  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are  there — I  hope  you'll  stay.  At 
least  till  after  "refreshments,"    Apple  pie  with  cinnamon — made  in  the 
kitchen  of  our  community  house, 

SALISBURY: 

Fresh  apple  pie? 

HEivIPHILL: 

Absolutelyi    With  cheese, 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  stay,    Josephine,  do  you  think  we  have  done  justice  to  Miss 
Halbcrt's  bulletin,  "Community  Buildings  for  Farm  Families"? 

HEiviPHILL: 

No  sir,  I  don't.     How  could  wc,  in  seven  minutes? 
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SALISBURY: 

Wc  couldn't.    But  v/c  can  console  ourselves  with  that  ancient  Chinese 
provert — one  "bulletin,  with  pictures  and  floor  plans,  is  worth  a  hundred 
radio  talks.    Farm  and  Home  friends,  if  you're  getting  ready  to  "build 
a  community  house,  or  to  remodel  an  old  one— if  you're  interested  in 
a  central  meeting  place  that  will  bring  the  people  of  your  neighborhood 
together,  for  work,  for  discussion  of  community  aff?^,irs,  for  recreational 
and  social  purposes — then  you'll  want  to  see  this  new  Farmers'  Bulletin 
on  "Community  Buildings,"    To  get  it,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for 
"Community  Buildings," 


#  #  #  #  # 
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A  radio  conversation  oetwecn  Liorso  Salisoury,  Ac t it^ Pi r-e-Ci'Wv  no^  m 
Information,  and  Josephine  Honphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Afjriculturo,  broadcast  Friday,  Soptcm'ber  23,  1938,  during  the  Department 
period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  a  network  of  -93  stations 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo —  ••--^ 


WALLACE  KADDERLY: 

And  now  we'll  hear  from  Josephine  Hemphill  of  the  Department's 
Radio  Service,  and  Horse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
Today  —  even  though  it  is  not  the  thirteenth  —  they  are  going  to 
describe  some  old-time  superstitions,  about  wood.     Some  of  the  things 
they  found  out  last  month,  when  they  went  up  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to 
visit  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory.     It  gives  mc  great 
pleasure  indeed  to  present  to  you  —  Hiss  Hemphill....  Ilr.  Salisbury. 

uORSE  SALISBURY:  (BOWING) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Kadderly.     Thank  you  very  much. 

JOSEPHINE  he: MILL: 

What's  the  matter?    You  both  act  so  dignified  —  I'm  afraid  to  speak. 

SALISBURY: 

Miss  Hemphill,   this  is  a  dignified  occasion.    We  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  staff  are  not  accustomed  to  levity.    We  are,  I  might  say, 
living  on  a  higher  plane.    We  are,  I  might  say  —  Yes,  I  think  I 
might  truthfulli7  say  —  we  are — 

HEI.iPHILL: 

You  might  say  something  more  interesting  than  "I  might  say." 

SALISBURY:  , 

I  might  say  —  Oh  pshaw,    Wallace,  you  can't  be  dignified  with 
some  people, 

KADDSTiLY: 

They  don't  seem  to  appreciate  it,  do  they.     Morse,  do  you  think 
it's  v;orth  while  to  stay  up  here  on  this  —  higher  plane? 

SALISBLTIY: 

Let's  move  down  a  notch. 


HKIPHILL: 

If  you  ask  me  — 

SALSI3URY; 

(We  didn't.) 


(over) 
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HSIffHILL: 

You  look  more  natural  —  now  that  you've  relaxed.    I.Iorse,  yovi  know 
the  last  time  v/e  talked  atout  superstitions,  you  said  knocking  on  v/ood 
originated  thousanc"s  of  years  ago,  \7hen  it  was  "believed  that  spirits  lived 
in  trees.    When  people  wanted  help,  they  knocked  on  the  tree  the  spiirit 
lived  in. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  reraemtcr. 

HSIPHILL:  ■  ■  ■ 

Well,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Los  Angeles  who  thinks  you're 
wrong.     Do  you  think  you  could  —  have  "ocen  —  wrong? 

SALISBURY: 

Let's  have  her  explanation. 

HK'IPHILL: 

Here's  her  letter.     I'll  read  it.     "I  oelicve  the  correct 
derivation  of  the  knocking-on-wood  superstition  is  from  days  when  common 
people  were  persecuted  for  various  or  no  reasons,  when  they  would  flee 
to  the  priests  in  the  monasteries  for  refuge,  and  if  they  reached  the 
door  and  knocked  on  it,  their  persecutors  fell  back.     The  old  English 
game  of  'Touch  Wood'  comes  from  the  same  derivation." 

SALSI3URY; 

Well,  that's  a  good  explanation. 

KADDERLY: 

What  i_s  the  old  English  game  of  "Touch  Wood."     Some  kind  of  tag? 
HEI.-IPHILL: 

Yes.     As  soon  as  3'ou  "touch  wood"  you're  safe. 
SALISBURY: 

I'd  always  be  safe,  so  long  as  I  carried  a  pencil . 
HKiPHILL: 

No  —  you'd  be  breaking  a  rule.     You  can't  carry  a  piece  of  wood. 
SALISBURY: 

All  right  —  I'll  play  fair.     i\^ow,  Lliss  Hemphill,  I  believe  you 
have  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  me.     And  if  that  lady  in  Los  Angeles  is 
listening  today  —  I'd  better  be  careful.     I  didn't  know  people  were 
checking  up  on  me  this  way. 

HEi,IPHILL: 

All  right  —  here  we  go.     Is  it  true  that  a  fence  post  will  give 
better  service  if  it's  set  in  the  ground  "upside  down"? 

SALISBURY; 

¥to,  ma'am.     So  far  as  we  arc  aware  —  and  "we"  means  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  Their  Huir.ble  Servant  —  there  is 
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ncithcr  evidence  nor  theoretical  "basis  to  supijort  the  idea  that  setting 
a  fence  post  bottom  end  up  —  opooinite  the  position  of  growth  —  makes 
the  post  last"~longer .     On  the  contrary,  vie  should  expect  the  post  to  rot 
more  quickly  than  if  it  v/crc  set  upright.     The  post  would  have  less  material 
at  the  ground  line  for  fungus  to  rot  through,  and  a  greater  proportion 
of  that  material  would  "be  sapwood,  which  is  generally  an  easy  prey  to 
fungus.    Furthermore,   the  less  wood  a  post  has  at  the  ground  line  the 
wociccr  it  is.    Just  like  a  fishing  pole  you  grab  at  the  smcill  end. 

HEI,IPHILL: 

I  see.     Is  it  true  that  heavy  hardwoods  like  oak  and  hickory 
have  a  higher  fuel  value  than  pine? 

SALISBUHY: 

This  may  be  true  as  between  a  cord  of  hickory  and  a  cord  of  pine. 
The  cord  of  hickory  weighs  more.     But  loound  for  pound,   the  pine  gives 
off  more  heat.     Resinous  woods  in  general  have  a  higher  heat  value  per 
pound  than  non-resinous. 

HEMPHILL: 

Will  you  elucidate,  Professor? 

SALISBURY: 

I  mean  that  for  a  quick.,'  hot  fire  you'd  use  pine.     But  for  steady 
heating  or  cooking,  pine  doesn't  last  like  —  Well,  for  example,  like 
a  hickory  backlog. 

HSIIPHILL: 

Here's  a  good  one.  Is  it  true  that  sap  rises  in  a  tree  in  spring, 
cuid  goes  down  in  late  fall? 

SALISBURY: 

Sap  is  always  up.     ITever  down.     In  spring  and  summer,   sap  is 
moving  or  circulating  actively.    By  actua,l  weight,  logs  are  heavier  in 
winter  than  in  spring.     This  shows  they  have  more  sap  in  the  \7inter. 
If  the  sap  were  down,  no  tree  could  freeze  in  v/inter  —  as  it  often  does, 
v;ith  a  loud  "crack." 

HEMPHILL: 

I've  heard  them  snap.  Is  it  true  that  trees  exposed  to  storms  and 
rough  weather  all  their  lives  —  form  stronger  and  better  wood  than  trees 
that  are  sheltered? 

SALISBURY: 

No.     This  idea  is  mere  poetic  license.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  trees 
exposed  to  extra  severe  conditions  are  likely  to  be  deformed,  gnarly, 
twisted,  stunted,  and  fit  mostly  for  fircv/ood.     Trees  grown  under  normal 
forest  conditions  make  the  best  lumber,  because  they're  straight  and 
regular  in  grain.     Piece  for  piece,  their  wood  is  as  strong  —  It  may 
be  even  stronger  than  v/ood  from  trees  grown  under  the  wildest  conditions 
of  exposure. 
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HEI;IPHILL: 

■,7c '11  leave  that  fallacy  to  the  poets.     Next.     Is  v/ood  of  a  given 

species  grov/n  in  one  State  or  region  superior  to  that  gro'^/n  in  another 
State  or  region? 

SALISBURY: 

Can  you  clarify  that  question? 

HELiPKILL: 

I  mean  -  I  mean  -  is  "Michigan  maple"  "better  than  "Vermont  maple." 
Is  iNforthern  ash  better  than  Southern  ash. 

SALISBUEY: 

You  mean  is  a  tree  grown  on  one  side  of  an  imaginary  "boundary 
line  "better  than  a  tree  grown  on  the  other  side. 

he:. THILL: 

Yes. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   tests  of  more  than  500,000  trees  at  the  Forest  Products 
La'boratory  prove  that  a  tree' s  location,  inside  or  outside  certain 
imaginary  geographical  lines,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  streng th 
of  its  wood.     If  the  tree  or  sxoocies  in  question  is  growing  within  its 
proper  range  of  climate ,  it's  not  affected  "by  its  north,  south,  east, 
or  \?est  location  within  that  range.     The  test  of  wood  quality  lies 
i/ithin  the  piece  or  the  shipment  itself. 

HSIiPHILL:  ■  ■ 

And  not  in  where  it  comes  f  rom. . ,  ,l>Tow  here's  a  good  one.  Do 
the  lim"'Ds  on  a  tree  rise  higher  from  the  ground  —  as  the  tree  grov;s  older 
and  taller? 

SALISBURY: 

Of  course  not.     If  they  did,  the  tree  would  have  to  stretch  the 
interior  wood  —  where  the  lim"b  is  attached.     Trees  simply  don't  grow  that 
way.     You  see,  Josephine,  every  year  a  tree  puts  on  a  new  layer  of  wood  — 
all  over  the  tree  —  lim"bs  and  all.     What  goes  on  this  year  stays  put.  If 
there's  a  lim"b  10  feet  from  the  ground  this  year,   that's  where  it  v^ill 
""oe  in  1948  —  unless  it  "breaks  off,   or  is  cut  off. 

HEIWILL: 

I  really  didn't  know  that.     Next.     Is  it  true  that  an  expert  can 
tell  the  age  of  a  piece  of  v;ood  by  looking  a.t  it? 

SALISBURY: 

No  —  it  is  not  true.     This  question  comes  up  every  once  in  a  while, 
when  a  person  "buys  a  violin,  purporting  to  "be  a  "genuine  Stradivarius"  — 
according  to  a  Latin  la"bel  stuck  on  the  inside.     You'll  find  this  la"bel 
in  thousands  of  cheap  violins. 
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HEI.IPHILL: 

Well  v;hat  dooG  it  mean? 

SALISBURY: 

It  means  nothing  to  the  trade  except  that  the  instrument  is  shaped 
like  a  Strad.    But  the  musician  v;ho  discovers  the  secret  Latin  inscription 
sometimes  gets  pretty  much  excited  al)out  the  v/ood  in  his  precious  violin  — 
and  rushes  off  to  find  out  "hov/  old  it  is." 

HEl.IPIIILL: 

(That's  about  what  I'd  do.)     Nov/  here's  a  question  about  "'ou{;s.  Is 
it  true  that  some  'voods  "breed"  such  horrible  creatures  as  bedbugs  and 
cockroaches,  in  the  cracks  of  the  wood? 

SALISBURY: 

Miss  Hemphill,  you  knov.'  better  than  that  1    After  all  your  work 
v/ith  the  entomologists? 

HSirPHILL: 

Well,  I'm  asking  you.     Do  certain  woods  --  say  the  wood  a  house  is 
built  of  —  attract  you-know-what? 

SALISBURY: 

They  most  certainly  do  not.     The  insects  in  question  are  supremely 
indifferent  to  the  kind  of  wood  they  live  in.     Their  interest  lies  in  other 
directions  —  (if  you  know  what  I  mean).     To  blame  poor  housekeeping  on  any 
species  of  wood  is  —  it's  grossly  unfair  to  I.Iothcr  Nature. 

HEI;IPHILL: 

Let's  not  be  unfair  to  Mother  Nature.     One  more  question.     Is  it 
true  that  limber  on  the  market  today  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  the 
"good  old  days"? 

SALISBURY: 

No  matter  what  anybody  tells  you,  as  good  timber  is  being  cut  today 
as  Paul  Bunyan  ever  laid  ax  to.     Lumber  is  now  r.iachined  better,  graded 
better,  seasoned  better.     You  have  a  wider  selection  of  species  and  patterns 
and  Sizes  to  choose  from.     It  is  true  tb^t  strong  competition,  between 
dealers,  and  between  materials  in  some  localities,  has  resulted  in  bringing 
on  the  market  lumber  that  is  not  v/hat  it  should  be  v/ith  respect  to  size, 
grade,  and  seasoning.    But  this  docs  not  mce.n  you  can't  get  good  lumber 
D.t  economical  prices.     It  docs  mean  you've  got  to  use  Judgment  in  buying 
lumber  as  well  as  in  buying  other  materials.    i/Iaybe  you've  got  to  use 
more  judgment  —  m.ore  discrimin:.tion  —  than  in  the  past,  but  there' s  just 
as  good  lumber  nov/  as  there  wr.s  in  the  old  days. 

HZ:.IPHILL: 

On  that  optir.istic  note  --  we'  1  close.    Unless  you  want  to  expand 
on  that  theme  of  —  "just  as  good  lumber  as  in  the  old  c'ays." 
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SALISBURY:  (EXPAl-ISIVELY) 

Indeed,  I  mi:^-ht  even  go  so  far  ar,  to  say  —  I  might  say  — 

HEI.IPHILL: 

(YJallace  —  he' s  going  dignified  again.  ) 
KiUDDEELY: 

All  right,  Jo   Farm  and  Home  friends,  you  have  heard 

Josephine  Hemphill  and  1,'iorse  Salishury  report  on  false  ideas  ahout  v.'ood 
that  may  lead  to  unnecessary  trouhle  and  expense.     If  you  wnjit  a 
circular,  explaining  in  more  detail  the  fallacies  they  have  described, 
write  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Lind  ask 
for  the  circular  on  Wood  Fallacies.     Let  mc  repeat  that  address: 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Broadcast  "by  John  Z.  Meyers,  director,  ilew  England  :^di.o_News_  Service 
and  Daniel  J.  Curran,  Massachussetts  Dept.  of  r  rri  nil  tn  r-^  ,  1irttr-^tri1r  i  ii'tiVTi  ; 
Farm  and  Home  Program  Wednesday,  October  5,  1938,  from  Boston  Massachusetts. 

Continuing  the  iMational  Farm  and  Home  Hour  from  Boston,  we  present  John 
E."  Meyers,  Director  of  the  New  England  Radio  News  Service,    Mr.  Miyers. 

IviEYEHS: 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  September  21st ,  three  of  the  most  powerful  and 
terrifying  forces  of  nature  let  loose  their  fury  upon  New  England,  Striking 
with  appalling  auddenness  in  the  late  afternoon,  a  hurricajie  swept  through 
village,  town  and  city  -  leaving  death  and  devastation  in  its  wak:o.     The  one- 
hundred-milo  pji  hour  wind  felled  tr^es,  carried  away  roofs,  and  scattered  form 
buildings  as  it  swirled  along  its  path  of  destruction. 


That  seemed  not  enough,  for  axcompajiying  the  wind  v/a.s  a  tidal  wa.vo  —  a 
wall  of  water,  15,  20,  in  places  25  feet  high,  which  swept  into  coastal  cities 
and  towns  engulfing  all  before  it.    Men,  women  end  children  drowned  as  they 
rrji  along  city  streets  in  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  the  black,  swirling  wall  of 
water. 


Hurricane  and  tidal  v/ave  —  nev,  experiences  for  New  England, 

But  there  was  more  to  come.    Rivers,  which  na.d  been  swelled  by  a  v/eek  of 
rain,  over-f lov;ed  their  banks,  burst  dams,  carried  av/ay  bridges  and  inujada.ted 
cities  rnd  towns  to  add  new  terror  and  destruction. 


And  destruction  there  was  —  destruction  which,  even  yet,  cannot  be  fully 
ascertained,    Word  received  this  morning  from  Commissioner  Olcott  F.  King  of  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  some  sections  of  his  State 
are  still  partially  isolated  with  the  result  that  only  meagre  details  of  damage 
are  now  available  from  those  sections. 

In  o.  wire  received  this  morning  from  Director  Burton  K.  Harris  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation,  we  were  informed  that 
the  totaJL  loss  to  the  fermers  of  that  State  will  be  in  excess  of  $5,000,000, 

Maine  was  fortuna.te  in  that  only  the  Southern  pa,rt  of  that  State  was 
affected,  but  even  there  the  dajnage  was  extensive.     In  New  Hajnpshire,  the  loss 
to  timber  and  to  the  apple  crop  is  huge,  while  in  Vermont  many  of  the  maple  sugar 
groves  are  a  tangled  mass  of  va-eckage  at  the  present  time. 

The  Nev;  England  Crop  Reporting  Service  has  been  busy  covering  the  damaged 
area.     To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  loss  that  New  England  suffered,  we  have  \,-ith 
us  Daniel  J.  Curran  of  the  Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Agriculture,     How  would  you 
suggest  that  we  start  this  survey  Mr.  Curran? 
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CURHM: 

ProDably  the  "best  v/ay  would  "be  to  reviev;  the  d^jnc.go  to  each  crop  in  Nev; 
England  as  a  whole,  rather  than  "by  State.  .  .      ■      .  ■ 

MEYEHS: 

I  guess  that  would  give  us  a  clc-sxer  picture  of  the  situation.  Suppose 
that  wc  start  v;ith  apples. 

CUIfflMj 

A  good  place  to  start,  "because  the  apple  crop  was  ceriainly  hard  hit. 
The  value  of  the  crop  v;as  estimated  at  nine  million  dollars  this  year.  But 
about  five  million  dollars  worth  of  it  is  no\:  on  the  ground, 

IviEYERS: 

There  vrill  "be  some  salvage  value  though,  won't  there? 

CUREM:  ,  .    .  '  . 

Oh.,  I  v/ould  say  off  hand  that  a"bout  40  percent  of  it  ce,n  he  salvaged. 
But  the  prices  for  those  "hurriceji  drops",  as  they're  called,  v/on't  compare  with 
the  price  that  would  have  been  received  for  them  had  they  been  ha.rid-picked. 

iviEYEHS: 

From  what  little  I've  seen  of  the  damage  quite,  a  fev:  of  the  trees' have 
been  uprooted.  .,  •  .  •  ' 

CUimM: 

That's  right.    About  25  percent  of  them  to  be  e-xact.    Vi/hy,  I've  seen' 
some  orchards  of  1000  trees  v/ith  seven  or  eight  hundred  uprooted. 

IviEYERS:  .  ■  i..-    . .... ....  ■ 

Some  of  those  trees,  though,  can  be  replrnted.  . 

CUERAN:  ■  - 

That's  right  -  some  of  them  can.     Just  how,  many  it's  impossible  to  es- 
timate at  the  present  time.  .       .  ^       '  - 

IvIEYERS : 

From  v/hat  I've  heard  the  tobacco  gr^\owers  were  very  he.rd  hit, 

CURRAl^: 

I'll  say  they  were.     Down  in  the  Connecticut  River  'valley  sectio::  you  co.n 
drive  mile  after  mile  and  not  see  one  tobacco  shed  standing  —  v;here  formerly 
the  countryside  was  dotted  with  them.     Not  only  has  the  crop  been  pretty  well 
ruined,  but,  in  e,ddition,  the  toba.cco  ^-rowers  will  have  a.  staggering  cost  to 
pay  to  replace  all  the  sheds  th,?t  were  totally  or  practically  destroyed, 

IViEYERS : 

What  was  the  actual  tobacco  loss?  ,  " 

CURRAi^:  .  ■  - 

Prdimi.nary  estimates  indicate  that  it  will  approach  $3,000,000  — 
and  that  it  -..ill  cost  the  growers  about  $4,000,000  to  replace  the  sheds. 
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iviEYSRS : 

And  I  suppose  that  pouitryraen  took  their  share  of  the  loss,  too, 

CURM: 

I  think  that  they  took  more  than  tiieir  share.    Many  of  the  poultry  houses 
were  open  front  affairs  facing  the  South, 

MEYERS : 

These  v/ere  ruined,  of  course. 

CUREM: 

And  ruined  is  the  word  for  it.     It's  really  amazing,  though,  the  numher 
of  V7ays  in  v/hich  a  chicken  can  be  killed.     Some  were  drowned,  some  killed  when 
the  house  collapsed  on  them  others  were  killed  "by  flying  debris.     And  some  of 
the  birds  were  picked  up  by  the  wind  and  dashed  against  the  side  of  buildings. 

Present  indicr.tions  are  that  the  poultry  loss  v/ill  approach  a  million 
dollars, 

MEYERS : 

How  about  truck  gardeners?     I  don't  imagine  tha.t  they  were  hurt  much, 
v/erc  they? 

CURRM: 

Up  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  300  cars  of  onions  were  washed  down  the 

river, 

MEYERS : 

Three  hundred  cars.     How  majiy  bushels  is  that? 

CURR^: 

That's  about  150,000  bushels, 

iviEYERS: 

There  are  plenty  of  tears  in  Long  Island  Sound  now  then. 

CURRM: 

That'  right. 

MEYERS : 

Is  there  any  estimate  of  total  loss  to  truck  crops? 

CURRAl^I: 

T7e  caji  give  an  estimate,  yes.    Just  how  accurate  it  will  be  though  is 
another  story.     I  would  say  off  hejid  that  the  loss  will  approach  five  million 
dollars, 

iviEYERS : 

How  about  greenhouses? 
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CURHM: 

The  loss  there  was  very  large,  especially  in  Rhode  Island.  Estimates 
indicate  that  the  loss  there  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.     For  New 
Wngland  the  loss  will  approach  one  million  dolle,rs. 

Mi^YERS:  ' 

The  livestock  loss  isn't  as  serious  as  was  first  thought ,  is  it? 

CURE  AN: 

No,  not  quite.    Although  the  loss  will  approach  one  million  dollars. 
That's  serious  enough. 

METERS:  ■     .  ■  , 

I'll  say  it  is.    By  the  v/ay,  I  saw  an  estimate  this  morning  that  the 
damage  to  \;oodlots  in  New  England  would  "be  about  $18,000,000.     Is  thr.t  right? 

CURRAN: 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem  that  is  the  correct  figure.     It  is  thought 
though,  that  about  $15,000,000  of  this  can  be  salvaged.     The  d.-jnago  to  Nev; 
England  woodlots  es  a,  whole  will  approach  $50,000,000,  bui  of  course  a  lot  of 
this  can  be  S£?,lvaged, 

iviEYERS: 

And  nov;,  how  about  the  damage  to  farm  property? 

CURRAI^: 

That  is  something  that  I  would  not  even  s^ttsmpt  to  estima.te.    From  the 
terrible  destruction  that  I  ha.ve  seen,  hov/ever,  I  know  that  replacements  aJid 
repairs  on  farm  property  will  take  not  only  a  lot  of  money,  but  a  lot  of  time, 

ivLEYERS: 

■'Jell,  Ivir.  Curran,  what  would  you  say  the  total  dajnage  done  to  New-  Englc-jid 
farms  was,   exclusive  of  salvage  possibilities? 

CURRAN: 

I  would  say  that  it  approached  $100,000,000,     The  salvage  possibilities 
though  would  probably  cut  that  f ig"are  in  half. 

MEYERS: 

Thajik  you,  Mr.  Curran  for  the  estimates  on  the  damage  to  New  Snglaxd  farm 
property  as  a.  result  of  the  recent  storm,  flood  and  tidal  v/ave  wiiich  beset  New 
England, 

The  cleanup  is  well  under  v/ay.     Crtws  of  la'.borers  are  busily  enga^ged  in 
sawing  the  fallen  trees,  repairing  and  reconstructing  communicant  ion  lines  and 
roads.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Tifashington  is  doing  a.ll  within  its 
pov/er  to  cooperate  with  the  New  England  Farmers, 

As  evidenced  by  a  banner  in  Northajnpton ,  Massachusetts  -  "Hurricane  or 
Flood  -  we  can't  be  licked"  -  and  the  quiet  calm  of  the  people  throughout  the 
stricken  area.s,  New  England  farmers  seem  determined  to  accept  their  lot  in  the 
traditional  manner  and  to  "carry  on". 
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Broadcast  by  John       Meyers,  director,  Hew  England  Hadio  Nev;s  Service 
and  Daniel  J.   Curran,  Iviassachussetts  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  in  the  National 
Farm  and  Eome  Program  ViTednesday,  October  5,  1938,  from  Boston  Massachusetts. 

ANNOUNCES: 

Continuing  the  National  Farm  and  Homo  Hour  from  Boston,  we  present  John 
E.  Meyers,  Director  of  the  New  England  Radio  News  Service,    Mr.  Miyers, 

MEYERS: 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  September  21st,  three  of  the  most  powerful  and 
terrifying  forces  of  nature  let  loose  their  fury  upon  New  England.  Striking 
with  appalling  auddenness  in  the  late  afternoon,  a  hurriceJie  swept  through 
villa,ge,  town  and  city  -  leaving  death  and  devastation  in  its  waice.     The  one- 
hundred-mile  exi  hour  wind  felled  trues,  carried  rway  roofs,  and  scattered  form 
buildings  as  it  swirled  along  its  path  of  destruction. 

That  seemed  not  enough,  for  accompsjiying  the  wind  v;£?,s  s.  tidal  v/ave  —  a 
wall  of  water,  15,  20,  in  places  25  feet  high,  which  sv;ept  into  coastal  cities 
and  towns  engulfing  all  before  it.    Men,  women  and  children  drov;nod  as  they 
r?ja  along  city  streets  in  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  the  black,  swirling  wall  of 
water. 

Hurricane  ejid  tidal  wave  —  new  experiences  for  New  Englend, 

But  there  was  more  to  come.    Rivers,  which  had  been  swelled  by  a  week  of 
rain,  over-flowed  their  banks,  burst  dams,  carried  av/ay  bridges  and  inunda,ted 
cities  end  towns  to  add  new  terror  and  destruction. 

And  destruction  there  was  —  destruction  which,  even  yet,  cannot  be  f'olly 
ascertained.    Word  received  this  morning  from  Commissioner  Olcott  E.  King  of  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  some  suctions  of  his  State 
are  still  partially  isolated  with  the  result  that  only  meagre  details  of  damage 
are  now  available  from  those  sections. 

In  a  wire  received  this  morning  from  Director  Burton  K.  Harris  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation,  we  were  informed  tho,t 
the  totol  loss  to  the  farmers  of  that  State  will  be  in  excess  of  $5,000,000. 

Maine  was  fortunate  in  that  only  the  Southern  part  of  that  State  was 
affected,  but  even  there  the  damage  was  extensive.     In  New  Hajnpshire,  the  loss 
to  timber  ejid  to  the  apple  crop  is  huge,  while  in  Vermont  many  of  the  mople  suga: 
groves  are  a  tangled  mass  of  v/reckage  at  the  present  time. 

The  New  England  Crop  Reporting  Service  has  been  busy  covering  the  damaged 
area.     To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  loss  that  New  England  suffered,  we  have  with 
us  Daniel  J.  Currcn  of  the  Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Agriculture.     How  would  you 
suggest  tha-c  we  start  this  survey  Mr.  Curran? 


over 
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CURRM: 

Pro'ba.bly  the  "best  v/ay  would  "be  to  reviev;  the  damage  to  each  crop  in  Nev; 
England  as  a  v.hole ,  rather  than  hy  State.  .  . 

MEYERS: 

I  guess  that  would  give  us  a  clearer,,  p icturt;  of  the  situation.  Suppose 
that  v/e  start  v/ith  apples* 

•  GUEBM: 

A  good  place  to  start,  "because  the  apple  crop  v/as  certainly  hard  hit. 
The  value  of  the  crop  was  estimated  at  nine  million  dollars  this  year.  But 
a"bout  five  million  dollars  worth  of  it  is  now  on  the  ground, 

IviEYERS : 

There  v/ill  "be  some  salvage  value  though,  won't  there? 

CURRM: 

Oh.  ,   I  would  .say  off  hand  that  a"bout  40  percent  of  it  can  "be  salvaged. 
But  the  prices  for  those  "hurrican  drops",  as  they're  called,  won't  compare  with 

•  the  price  that  would  have  been  received  for  them  had  they  "been  hejid-picked. 

iViEYEHS: 

Erora  \,hat  little  I've  seen  of  the  damage  quite  a  few  of  the  trees  have 
"been  uprooted, 

CimEM: 

That's  right.    About  25  percent  of  them  to  be  exact,    Vifhy,  I've  seen 
some  orchards  of  1000  trees  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  uprooted. 

IviEYERS: 

Some  of  those  trees,  though,  can  be  replanted, 

CURRAIT: 

That's  right  -  some  of  them  can.     Just  how  many  it's  impossible  to  es- 
timate at  the  present  time. 

MEYERS: 

From,v/hat  I've  heard  the  tobacco  grao\.-ers  were  very  hard  hit, 

CURRAl: 

I'll  say  they  were.     Down  in  the  Connecticut  River  "V"alley  section  you  can 
.   drive  mile  after  mile  and  not  see  one  tobacco  shed  standing  —  v/here  formerly 
the  countryside  was  dotted  with  them.     Not  only  has  the  crop  been  pretty  v/oll 
ruined,  but,  in  addition,  the  tobacco  growers  will  have  a  staggering  cost  to  ^^ 
pay  to  replace  all  the  sheds  that  were  totally  or  practically  destroyed, 

IviEYERS :  ... 
iTnat  was  the  actual  tobacco  loss? 

CURRAN:        '  .  ' 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  it  will  approach  $3,000,000  — 
and  that  it  -./ill  cost  the  growers  about  $4,000,000  to  replace  the  sheds. 
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iviEYEHS; 

And  I  suppose  that  poultryraen  took  their  share  of  the  loss,  too, 

I  think  that  they  took  more  than  their  share.    Many  of  the  poultry  houses 
were  open  front  affairs  facing  the  South. 

MEYERS: 

These  were  ruined,  of  course, 

CUREM: 

And  ruined  is  the  word  for  it.     It's  really  amazing,  though,  the  number 
of  ways  in  which  a  chicken  can  be  killed.     Some  were  drowned,  some  killed  when 
the  house  collapsed  on  them  others  were  killed  by  flying  debris.     And  some  of 
the  birds  were  picked  up  by  the  wind  and.  dashed  against  the  side  of  buildings. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  poultry  loss  will  approach  a,  million 
dollars, 

MEYERS: 

Kov;  about  truck  gardeners?     I  don't  imagine  that  they  were  hurt  much, 
were  they? 

CURRAi^: 

Up  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  300  cars  of  onions  v/ere  washed  down  the 

river. 

MEYERS: 

Three  hundred  cars.    How  majiy  bushels  is  that? 

CURRkN: 

That's  about  150,000  bushels. 

MEYERS: 

There  are  plenty  of  tears  in  Long  Island  Sound  now  then. 

CURRAIM: 

That'  right. 

tiEYSRS: 

Is  there  any  estimate  of  total  loss  to  truck  crops? 

CURRAJ^I: 

T7e  csji  give  an  estimate,  yes.    Just  how  accurate  it  will  be  though  is 
another  story.     I  would  say  off  hand  that  the  loss  will  approach  five  million  . 
dollars. 

MEYERS : 

How  about  greenhouses? 


CUREM: 

The  loss  there  was  very  large,  especially  in  Rhode  Island.  Estimates 
indicate  that  the  loss  there  was  about  a  quarter  of      million  dollars,     For  New 
Wngland  the  loss  v/ill  approach  one  million  dollars. 

MAYERS: 

The  livestock  loss  isn't  c-s  serious  as  was  first  thought,  is  it? 

CURE  AN: 

No,  not  quite.     Although  the  loss  will  approach  one  million  dollaxs. 
That's  serious  enough. 

MEYERS:  '       •       •  ' 

I'll  say  it  is.    By  the  way,  I  sav/  an  estimate  this  morning  that  the 
dajnage  to  v.'oodlots  in  New  England  v/ould  he  aoout  $18,000,000.     Is  that  right? 

CURRAN: 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem  that  is  the  correct  figure.     It  is  thought 
though,  that  ahout  $15,000,000  of  this  can  he  salvaged.     The  d-.mage  to  New 
England  woodlots  as  a  whole  will  approach  $50,000,000,  'oui  of  course  a  lot  of 
this  can  he  salvaged. 

iViEYERS: 

And  nov;,  how  about  the  damage  to  farm  property? 

CURRAN: 

That  is  something  that  I  would  not  even  e-ttempt  to  estimate.     From  the 
terrible  destruction  that  I  have  seen,  hov/ever,  I  knov/  that  replacements  axLd 
repairs  on  farm  property  will  take  not  only  a  lot  of  money,  but  a  lot  of  time, 

l\iEYERS: 

■'/ell,  ivir,  Curran,  what  would  you  say  the  total  dcjuage  done  to  New  Snglojid 
farms  was,  exclusive  of  sa,lvage  possibilities? 

CURRAN: 

I  v/ould  say  that  it  approached  $100,000,000,     The  salvage  possibilities 
though  would  probably  cut  that  f ig'ore  in  half, 

MEYERS : 

Thejik  you,  Mr.  Curran  for  the  estimates  on  the  damage  to  New  Englar.d  farm 
property  as  a  result  of  the  recent  storm,  flood  and  tidal  v/ave  which  beset  New 
England, 

The  clecnup  is  v;ell  under  way.     Crtov/s  of  laborers  are  busily  engaged  in 
sa,wing  the  fallen  trees,  repairing  rnd  reconstructing  communica.tion  linos  and 
roads.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  is  doing  all  within  its 
power  to  cooperate  with  the  New  England  Farmers, 

As  evidenced  by  a  banner  in  Northajnpton ,  Massachusetts  -  "Hurricane  or 
Flood  -  we  can't  be  licked"  -  and  the  quiet  calm  of  the  people  throughout  the 
stricken  areas.  New  England  farmers  seem  determined  to  accept  their  lot  in  the 
traditional  manner  and  to  "carry  rn". 


FIEEPTOFIIJG  FA3RICS 


A  conversation  "bctv-een  Morse  Salisbury,  ActingDiT^ctor  of  Inf  ormption , 
r.nd  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  broad- 
cast Mondpy,  October  17,  1938,  during  the  Department  period  of  the  ITntional 
Farm  -and  Home  Hour  over  95  stations  associated  v,'ith  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

— '"loOo^  — 

VfALLiiCE  KADDERLY;     Today  v;'e  have  with  us  those  intrepid  reporters  —  Morse 
Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill,    Morse,  where' s  the  fire? 

HEMPHILL;     That's  what         like  to  know. 

SAL  I SSURY ;     ViThy,  there  isn't  any  fire  —  yet . 

HEICPHILL;  Then  v;hy  ore  you  wearing  p  fire  helmet?  And  v.hy  did  yru  psk  the 
boy  to  bring  in  the  ladder,  and  the  net.  And  vhy  the  fire  buckets,  and  the 
hose? 

SALISBURY;     Because,  my  good  woman,  I_  am  celebrating  Fire  Prevention  Week. 
HEMPHILL:     But  that  was  last  week  J 

SALISBURY;  That's  just  the  tro\able  —  people  go  rjround  celebr^ating  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  only  once  a  year  —  and  then  they  forget  a.11  about  it.     But  I_  — 

HEIVDPHILL:     Don't  point  that  hose  at  me  1  ' 

SALISBURY:     I  intenc'  to  help  prevent  fires  52  weeks  of  the  ycpr  .' 

HEMPHILL:  I'm  sure  that's  very  commendpble  —  but  the  way  you  liave  that  helmet 
tilted  —  on  the  side  of  yo-uj:  hend  —  it  looks  so  —  grotesque. 

SALISBURY:    Never  mind  how  it  lo^'ks.    Now  if  there  should  be  p  fire,  in  this 
studio  — 

HEMPHILL:     Thfc;re  never  has  been  a  fire  in  this  studio. 

SALI S3URY ;     The  fpct  there  never  has  been  a  fire  doesn't  neon  p  thing. 

HEMPHILL:     Don't  —  point  th^t  hose  pt  m.e  I 

SALISBURY;     Y'.u  know  where  I've  fastened  the  other  end  of  this  h^se?    To  p 
drinking  fountpin,  out  in  .the  hall  —  so  if  a  fire  should  break  out  —  while 
we're  in  here  —  I  could  put  it  out  right  away  —  and  if  you  were  pfraid  to 
jiunp  out  the  window  —  I  coiild  climb  d.own  and  spread  out  this  net  —  pnri  you 
c^uld  leap. 

HEMPHILL:    Mr,  Salisbury,  sometimes  you  let  your  imagination  run  Clepn  away 
with  you.     I  declare  I  believe  you  do  these  things  to  attract  ottention. 
Can't  you  be  prp.ctics.1? 
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SALISBURY:     I  ar.  practical.     You  listen  to  no.     The  chilly  season  of  the  yepj* 
is  approaching-.     You'll  soon  v-ant  a  fire  in  the  fireplace.     You'll  start  a  fire 
in  the  heating  stove  —  in  the  furnace.     A  f^ood.  mpjiy  hones  vill  "be  "burned  to 
the  ground  this  fall.     Do  you  kno\7  why?    Because  of  defective  chinneys  and 
flues,  sparks  on  combusti"ble  roofs,  lightning  — 

EEIviPKILL :     (it's  a  v/onder  to  mo  you  aren't  equipped  v/ith  lightning'  rods.) 

SaLI S3URY :     (May"be  I  an.)     Spontaneous  combustion,  ca,reless  use  of  na.tches, 
smoking;  careless  use  of  gasolene  and  kerosene;  faulty  v.'iring;  and  —  nisusc 
of  electric  appliances, 

EEMPEILL:     One  time  I  left  the  iron  on  —  while  I  rent  out  to  buy  groceries. 
Morse,  if  I  hadn't  come  back  just  when  I  did  —  I  might  ha.ve  been  homeless. 

SALISBURY:    And  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  you  could  put  a  firerro^f  cover 
on  your  ironing  board? 

HMPKILL:     No,  not  at  that  tir.c. 

SALISBURY:     You  had  never  heard  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  on  fireproof ing  ironing  board  covers,  curtains,  rugs? 

HEMPHILL;     No  —  not  then. 

SALI S3URY ;     You  didn't  know  you  could  send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  get  a_  copy    of  a  bulletin  called  "Fireproof ing  Fabrics"? 

HEMPHILL:     No  —  not  then  I  didn't.     Vi/hat  kinds  of  things  cnn  you  fireproof? 

SALI SBURY :     Curtains  —  that  sway  in  the  breeze  near  the  kitchen  stove.  Rugs 
that  lie  before  open  fireplaces  or  near  living  room  stoves.     Fabric  panels 
used  to  hide  the  supply  of  vood  or  coal  for  the  fireplace.     Fa.bric  heat  de- 
flectors for  stoves.     Draperies  near  flues  or  open  fires.     Ironing  bo.ard  covers. 

HEMPHILL:     That's  the  one  that  appeals  to  me.     What  else? 

SALISBURY;     ChristD.as  tree  ornaments. 

HEMPHILL:     That's  a  good  one.     One  time  a  twinkling  cotton  star  nearly  wrecked 
our  Christmas.     But  how  do  you  fireproof?    Is  it  —  complicated? 

SALISBURY;     Simple  as  mak:ing  soup.     Fort-unatcly  for  you,  the  best  fireproof  ing 
treatments  are  the  simplest.     Some  articles  —  you  just  dip  in  the  solution, 
and  then  squeeze  them  through  a  clothes  --ringer  —  or  by  hand,  for  that  matter. 

KSt/iPHILL:    And  then,  just  —  hang  them  up  to  dry. 

S^I SBURY ;     Yes,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

HEIviPHILL:     Hang  them  up  to  dry  —  the  way  you'd  r^ry  the  family  washing. 
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SALI SBURY ;    Miss  Hemphill,  have  you  read  that  "bulletin? 

HELPHILL:    l.orse  —  ratch  that  fire  hose.     Turn  it  around  —  aim  it  at  Gove 
Hambidgo,  or  vVallace. 

SALISBURY:  You've  read  that  bulletin,  all  right.  I  might  have  kno^wn  it.  But 
I've  got  something  here  you  haven' t  read.  This  letter,  from  a  Ipdy  in  Ohio  — 
Mount  He ^^1  thy. 

HELIPKILL;     Is  it  about  —  fireproof ing? 

SALI SBURY ;  Yes,  I'll  read  it.  She  says:  "Until  I  read  your  new  leaflet  on 
'  Fireproof  ing  Fabrics,'  I  spent  much  time  bemoaning  a  Fate  that  meant  my  hiis- 
bojid,  in  order  to  support  us,  had  to  himself  receive  many  burns,  some  of  them 
serious  and  slow  to  heal,  as  a  result  of  being  an  Electric  Arc  Welder.  Then, 
too,  his  work  overclothes  were  burned,  pnd,  v/hilo  brand  no-'- ,  resembled  a  sieve  — 
which  meajit  ho\irs  of  m.ending  for  me  —  hours  of  patching,  and  bruised  fingers 
from  sewing  the  heavy  denim  mpterials.    Broken  needles,  ajid  so  on." 

KKhiPElLL:     I  c^^n  surely  sympathize  with  her.     Rend  on, 

SALISBURY;     "After  sending  for  the  leaflet  on  Fireproofing  Fabrics,  I  lost  no 
time  fireproof ing  cy  husband's  work  overclothes  —  and  'tis  good  to  think,  while 
I  go  about  my  ovti  housework,  that  his  safety  is  well  nigh  insured  by  reason  of 
his  fireproof ed  overclothes  in  case  of  p.iiy  accidental  fire  in  the  shop." 

EEMPhILL:     She's  a  smart  woman, 

SALISBURY;     "To  fireproof  one  suit  of  overplls  and  jacket,   I  used  a  10  cent 
bottle-sprinkler  fitted  into  an  empty  catsup  bottle  filled  with  fire-proofing 
liouid.     The  overclothes  were  fireproof  ed  after  they  v;ere  ironed,  and  dried 
again  as  smoothly  as  if  ironed.     Cost  of  f i reproof int^-,  8  3/4  cents."  And 
here's  v.hrt  she  used  —  1  quart  of  hot  water;  one  and  one-half  ounce  b'^ric 
acid,  and  3  1/2  ounces  of  borax.    You  know  what  she  did?    Took  just  exactly 
half  the  formula  in  the  leaflet, 

HEMPHILL:     I  sec.     Is  that  p11  her  letter? 

SALI SBURY :     No,  she  goes  on:     "My  husband  adds  here  that  a  three-cornered 
tear  —  in  the  bid  of  his  overnlls,  exposed  to  fire  rnd.  receiving  a  constnnt 
flov/  of  arcs,  v/as  not  affected  by  the  contact  of  the  bizming  molten  metal,  I 
join  my  thanks  to  those  of  the  many  Welders'  wives  who  must  be  heaping  blessings 
on  your  heads,  for  that  bulletin  on  Fireproofing  Fabrics.     Grr^tefully  yours, 
Mrs,  H,  M.  —  I.Iount  Healthy,  Ohio." 

HEMPHILL:     If  I  were  the  scientist  vjho  worked  out  that  fireproof  ing  formula, 
I'd  feel  pretty  good  a.bout  that  letter. 

SALISBURY:     I  sent  a  copy    of  this  letter  to  Martin  LeathermaJi,  wh^  wr^te  the 
bulletin  on  "Fireproof ing  Fabrics,"     So  he  knows  he's  pppreciatcd.    And  now, 
since  it  doesn't  look  ps  if  there'd  be  pny  fire  — 

HEMPHILL:     M'^rse  J    Oh  I  knew  y^u'd  do  that] 
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SALISBURY;     I'm  sorry,  Jo.     I  didn't  me^n  to  — 

HEMPHILL:     I'm  sinply  drovned J  ,    ,   .  '  :  '  : 

SALISBURY;    Here  —  tpke  this.  ^    ,  • 

EEiyrPHILL:  I'm  sinply  drenched]    \Vhat  I  need  is  vaterproof in^;  —  n-^t  fire- 
proofing  I 

SALISBURY:     Y^u  know  whn.t  happened? 

HEMPHILL;  Do  I  J  ■  .  .  •  ••.  : 

SALISBURY;     The  nozzle  must  hove  tiirncd  rhcn  I  —  I'm  niglity  sorry. 

HEMPHILL:  Just  simply  drenched .'  ^  •  •  ■ 

WALLACE  KALDERLY;     Fcrm  and  Home  frior;ds,  if  you're  as  serious  as  Mr.  SalisTaury 
is,  al'ut  helping  to  prevent  fires  52  weeks  a  year,  you'll  "be  interested  in  the 
Farmer^'  Bulletin  he  has  described,  "Fireproof ing  Fabrics."     For  copies  of 
this  ■bulletin,  v/ritc  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

mum 
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A  sketch  rjrcsented  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Actin;^  Director  of  Infoi:n«.-j 
tioii,  :vud  Josophino  Hemphill,  Birdio  Service,  U,  S.  Lopar tmcn t  of  Agricul-j 

turc,  in  the  Dep^xtncnt  period  of  the  National  Farip  and  Home  program,  1 

Tuesday,  October  25,  1938,  over  95  stations  associated  with  the  ITat idtiai'"*" 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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WALLACE  KADDERLY: 

And  also,  we  have  with  us  our  ]?uesday  reporters,  Josephine  Hemphill 
and  Morse  Salisbury.     Today,  .Squire  Salisbury  is  in  the  v/ork  shop  of  his 
red  barn  —  putting  in  a  window  pane.    And  here  comes  his  neighbor,  I.Iiss 
Hemi)hill. 

JOSEPHIl'iE  HEIvIPHILL: 

Plello  there,  Mr,  Salisbury; 

SALISSUEY: 

Good  morning,  good  morning. 

HEI'^PHILL: 

Eow  are  you,  this  lovely  day? 

SALISBURY: 

Healthy  as  a  red  apple,    Mal^e  yourself  comfortable.     Sit  there  on 
the  nail  keg, 

HElffHILL: 

Thank  you.     I've  come  to  bring  back  your  bulletin  on  "Simple  Pltunbing 
Repairs  in  the  Home." 

SALISBURY: 

Did  you  get  that  leaky  faucet  fixed  up  all  right? 
HEMPHILL: 

Long  ago.    Have  yoti  added  any  new  bulletins  to  your  barn  library? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,     Look  'em  over,     Som.c  new  ones  there  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering, 

HEIAPHILL: 

Modernizing  Earmhouses  —  Farmhouse  Plans  —  Roof  Coverings  — 
Fainting  on  the  Farm.    What's  in  this  folder? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  some  house  plans  I'm  working  on.     I'm  still  planning  to  fix  up 
tl:ie  old  shack.    Any  suggestions? 

( over) 
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HEM  ILL: 

I  know  what  I  want  —  when  I  fix  over  my  house.  Closets. 

SALIS3UEI: 

How  I^^lny? 

HE/IPHILL: 

DozensI    At  least  one  big  closet  for  each  "bedroom.    A  linen  closet 
near  the  "bathroom.    Broom  closet  in  the  kitchen.     Coat  closet  in  the  hall, 
A  closet  on  the  "back  porch  —  for  work  clothes.     I  wish  some  architect 
would  let  me  work  with  him.     I'd  like  to  help  plan  the  kitchen. 

SALISBUEY: 

Fell,  mayhe  you  can  help  me.     Sut  don't  go  spending  too  much  money! 

HE"mPHILL: 

Show  me  your  house  plans. 

SALISBURY: 

Soon's  I  get  this  window  pane  in, 

HEMPHILL: 

Aren' t  you  using  too  much  putty? 

SALI SBUEY : 

I'll  smooth  it  off  in  a  minute.     You  know  there  used  to  "be  a  tax 
on  windows? 

HE1-£PHILL: 

I  don't  know  anything  about  windows  —  except  they  used  to  "be  called 
"wind  eyes." 

SALISBURY: 

That's  the  proper  name  —  "eyes  of  the  wind."     In  England,  a"bout  250 
years  ago,  they  laid  a  tax  on  windows,    A  good  many  people  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  the  tax,  so  they  "bricked-up  their  v/indows, 

HEraiLL: 

They  don' t  have  a  tax  now. 

SALISBUEY : 

Ho,  it  was  repealed  around  1850,  If  you  drive  around  through  this 
country  —  through  Pennsylvania,  for  example  —  you'll  see  red  "barns  with 
white  v/indows  painted  on  the  outside. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  never  noticed  that.  You  think  that's  a  relic  frtm  the  days  when 
windows  were  taxed? 

SALISBURY: 

Shouldn't  "be  surprised.     How  where' d  I  put  that  —  putty  knife. 
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HEIviPHILL; 

Pdght  here.    You're  just  —  puttering.     Can't  you  finish  that  jo'b 
toner row? 

SALISBURY; 

Hcvcr  putter  off  till  tonorrow  uhat  you  can  —    There  1    Ever  see  a 
neater  joh  than  that? 

HEI'ilPHILL: 

■Jever  did,    Uow  —  show  me  your  house  plans. 
SALISBURY: 

Just  a  minute  —  while  I  wipe  my  hands,  .  .  How  you  say  when  you 
remodel  your  house  —  you're  going  to  have  closets. 

HELIPKILL: 

Indeed  I  ami     I  don't  suppose  there's  a  house  in  all  creation  with 
too  many  closetsi 

SALISBURY: 

You  don '  t  ?    _I    do . 

HEI.IPHILL: 

—  yoi^  don't  mean  that'. 

SALISBURY: 

I  certainly  do  mean  it.     The  more  closets  yon  have,  the  more  clutter. 
Old  clothes,  old  suitcases,  old  hats,  o].d  dresses  —  shoes  —  lamp  shades, 
"bridge  lamps  —  broken-down  dishes  —  old  Hallowe'en  outfits. 

EElflPHILL: 

You  can't  do  without  closetsi 

SALISBLlRY: 

Ho,  I  suppose  not.     Hot  so  long  as  there  are  women  in  the  world,  with 
squirrel  proclivities, 

HEI'.IPHI  LL: 

Why,  I  never  heard  of  — 

SALISBURY: 

But  here's  my  idea.    When      remodel,  I'm  going  to  have  a  special  storage 

room  —  on  the  first  floor.     It's  going  to  have  plenty  of  room.     For  seasonal 

storage.     For  sunnier  cl'othes  in  Trinter,  and  winter  clothes  in  summer.  For 
winter  blankets, 

HEivIPHILL: 

Trunks  —  suitcases? 

SALISBURY: 

Positively,     Trunks  and  suitcases  are  the  white  elephants  in  the  Great 
American  closet  jungles.     How  I'm  going  to  have  some  closets  built  in,  of  course. 
Closets  with  shelves,  for  old  school  books.     For  high  school  essays  you  d.on't 
want  to  throw  away. 
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HEIvIPHILL: 

Will  you  have  a  place  for  nemory  books,  and  pressed  flowers,  and 
old  china  dolls? 

SALI SBURY ; 

Yes  ma'an.     If  you're  a  collector  of  shark's  teeth  and  arrowheads  — 
you  can  have  a  special  shelf  in  one  of  the  cabinets. 

HE'-tPKILL: 

(A  regular  niuseun.  )     So  you're  going  to  have  one  s torage  roon  — 
for  everything. 

SALISBURY: 

Aad  nay  I  ask,  why  not?    Oh,  I'll  have  a  few,  closets  —  where  they're 
actually  needed.     And  I'll  have  those  closets  well  ventilated. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

That' s  a  prohlen  sonetincs  —  to  get  a  closet  well  ventilated  — 
so  your  clothes  and  your  shoes  will  alv/ays  "be  fresh  and  well-aired,  Hov;'rc 
you  going  to  got  this  ventilation? 

SALISBURY: 

I  haven't  worked  out  the  details,  "but  I  don't  see  why  you  couldn't 
ventilate  a  closet  "by  putting  a  screened  opening  —  a  grill  —  in  the  "botton 
of  the  closet  door. 

HMPHILL: 

¥hy  —  you  could. 

SALISBURY: 

You  could  get  plenty  of  air  circulating  through  a  closet  by  naking 
an  opening  into  the  attic  —  or  by  extending  the  flue  through  the  roof, 

HEi/IPHILL: 

You  couldl     Your  storage  roon  will  be  like  a  big  filing  roon.  And 
your  clo sets  —  for  things  you  use  every  day,  or  every  week  —  like  a 
current  office  file, 

SALISBURY:  '  ' 

Anything  wrong  with  the  Salisbury  systen? 

HMPHILL: 

ITo,     It  certainly  does  have  possibili ties.     iJow  show  ne  the  plans  for 
renodeling  your  old  —  your  house. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right,     Now  ny  house  has  six  roor.is,  as  you  know. 

HElffHILL: 

Yes, 
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SALISBURY: 

It's  what  you  call  a  T-shaped  two  story  house  —  living  room,  four 
"bedroop.s,  dining  i*oon  and  kitchen  combined, 

KEUPHlLLi 

You  really  need  a  new  kitchen. 

SALISBU1;Y: 

I've  known  that  for  fifteen  years,  my  dear  lady.     But  you  can't  "build 
new  kitchens,  while  you're  just  —  hanging  on  ty  your  eyebrows,  financially 
speaking.    Well,  I  plan  to  have  a  new  kitchen,  a  new  "bathroon,  and  a  heating 
plant. 

HMHILL: 

Do  you  know  what  you  could  do?    Make  your  "back  porch  i^nto  a  long, 
narrow  kitchen.     Save  lots  of  walking, 

SALISBuHY: 

That's  just  what  I'm  going  to  do  —  make  that  porch  into  a  kitchen, 
HEivIPHILL: 

It  would  be  a  big  help,  in  serving  meals  —  if  you  have  a  pass  shelf 
between  the  kitchen  and  dining  room, 

SALISBURY: 

Let  mc  make  a  note  of  that, 

HEivIPHILL: 

And  please  do  have  plenty  of  electric  fixtures  and  outlets  —  wherever 
you  need  them, 

SALISBURY: 

I've  got  that  down.     Now  this  plan  I'm  going  to  use  isn't  original, 
with  mc,     I  was  looking  through  this  bulletin  here  —  "Modernizing  Farmhouses, 
all  these  houses  farmers  have  actually  remodeled  —  all  over  the  country  — 
and  I  discovered  that  my  house  happens  to  be  just  like  this  one  in  Ohio  — 
T-shaped  two  story  house.     The  owner  remodeled  it  —  liicc  this. 

HEivIPHILL: 

Let  ne  sec.  ,  .    Look  here  —  three  closets  on  the  second  floor  — 
and  a  special  linen  closet.    Why  don't  you  —  Couldn't  you  take  out  the 
partition  between  your  living  room  and  the  first-floor  bedroom,  and  make 
one  nice  big  living  room? 

SALI SBURY: 

I' d  like  to  do  that,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can. 

HEMPHILL: 

Why  not? 

SALISBURY: 

Because  there's  a  barrier.     There's  a  heating  riser  in  that  partition. 
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HEMPHILL: 

Ohl 1     Are  you  going  to  have  a  washroom  on  the  second  floor  — 
like  this  plan? 

SALISBURY: 

I'd  like  to,    A  good  many  details  have  yet  to  "be  looked  into  — 
before  the  real  work  starts.     I  may-  not  get  the  actual  "building  started 
till  next  spring. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

Well,  "by  that  time  you  certainly  ought  to  have  a  perfect  plan  v/orked 
out,  for  your  dream  house, 

SALISBURY: 

My  remodeled  dream  —  house,     Now  what  a'bout  yows? 
HEM  ILL: 

"When  I  have  a  house,  ,  ,  as  I  sometime  may,  .  ." 

SALISBURY: 

"You'll  suit  your  fancy  in  every  way?" 

HELffHILL: 

"I'll  fill  it  with  things  that  have  caught  my  eye 
In  drifting  from  Iceland  to  Molakai," 

SALISBURY: 

llo  you  won't.     You'll  fill  it  with  closets^     All  I  hope  is  that 
you'll  rcmen"ber  to  have  at  -least  one  room  for  every  closet. 

WALLACE  KADDERLY: 

Earn  and  Home  friends,   if  you're  interested  in  remodeling,   I  can 
highly  recommend  the  bulletins  Mr.  Sali  s"bury  has  added  to  his  "barn  library, 
"Modernizing  Farmhouses"  —  that's  the  one  he's  using:     "Earmhoure  Flans", 
for  those  who  are  building  new  houses;  and  these  STjecial  bulletins  — 
"Roof  Coverings,"  "Painting  on  the  Farm."     If  you  need  any  of  these 
bulletins,   send  your  name  and  address  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bro-'.dc?.st  by  LeRoy  K.  Smith,  Federal  Crop  Insurajice  Corporation,  and 
Wallace  Kadderly,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  Tuesday,  October  25,  1938,  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Program, 


KADDERLY: 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  prograJi]  is  the  next  subject  for  consideration, 
Leroy  K.  Smith,  Manager  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  is  here  to 
give  us  some  last  minute  reports  on  the  progress  of  that  program  under  which 
thousands  of  wheat  growers  are  making  sure  thc.t  they  will  have  wheat  to  sell  next 
n^rvvist.    Leroy,   it's  been  quite  a  while  since  your  last  report  to  the  Icxm  ond 
Home  audience, 

SMITH: 

Yes,  and  so  much  has  happened  that  I  don't  know  exactly  where  to  begin, 
KjiDDiRLY : 

How  about  giving  us  the  highlights  —  than  we  can  fill  in  the  story  as  we 

go  on? 
SlAlTH: 

Fine,    Here  they  are:     More  than  200,000  wheat  growers  have  applied  for 
crop  insurance  ,   .  .  end  the  sign-up  is  just  under  v/ay  in  the  spring  whee.t  belt,. 
November  19  has  been  announced  as  the  deadline  for  premium  payments  in  20  Mid- 
western and  Grei  t  Plains  st^.tes  ,  .   .  Premium  pajnnents  aro  coming  in  a,t  the  rate 
of  2,000  or  more  a  day  .  .  .  The  v/he^.t  crop  insurance  reserve  has  passed  the 
million-bushel  mark  ,  .   .  Those  are  the  headlines. 

KADDERLY: 

And  mighty  important  ones,  too,  for  wheat  growers,'    Now  for  the  story 
behind  the  headlines  LeRoy. 

SMITH: 

As  you  know,  there  are  three  important  stages  in  the  crop  insurajice  pro- 
gram,   NUiflber  one:     The  farmer  applies  for  insurance  —  all-risk  insurance,  v/hich 
Juarr-Jitees  him  up  to  75  percent  of  his  average  yield  of  wheat  next  yo-ar.  Seco'id; 
The  farmer  pays  the  premium  due  on  his  policj'"  in  vmeat  or  cash  equivalent  and 
puts  this  lie'-;  protection  into  operation  on  his  wheat  crop  for  1939,     The  F.-derrl 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  takes  his  premium  and  buys  wheat  for  the  insurance 
reserve.     Third:     In  case  of  a  crop  loss,  the  Corporation  brings  the  farmer's 
yield  up  to  the  insured  ejnount  z-ith  wheat  from  that  insurance  reserve, 

KADDERLY: 

The  applications,  then,  represent  the  first  of  the  three  stages.     And  you' 
ve  already  reported  that  more  than  200,000  applicaoions  have  come  in, 

SMITH: 

That's  right,     ^en  we  started  toicing  applications  in  July,  we  thougiit  per 
haps  the  farmers  in  the  principal  winter  v/heat  states  would  mcke  out  as  mcjiy  as 
150,000  applications. 
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KADDZRLY:  ■  ■  '  ' 

But  you  had  your  sights  too  low, 

SMITH: 

Too  low  is  right,     When  the  returns  came  in,  more  than  180,000  farmers  had 
signed  up.     And  since  then  as  these  applications  have  moved  in  from  the  county  to 
the  branch  offices  at  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis,  we  find  that  around  200,000 
farmers,  mostly  winttr  wheat  growers,  already  have  made  that  first  step  toward 
insuring  their  1939  harvests. 

KADDSRLY: 

And  more  still  to  come? 

SMITH: 

Yes  —  more  to  come.     The  deadline  for  applications  was  August  31  for  the 
20  raidwestern  and  Great  Plains  winter  wheat  states.     Then  it  closed  for  six 
eastern  states  on  September  30.     In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  ilorthwest  states  farmers 
can  apply  up  to  November  30.     And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  farmers  in  the 
spring  wheat  belt  can  apply  up  i:mtil  early  spring. 

KADDERLY: 

The.t's  the  first  stage.     Now  you  said  that  after  the  application  stage 
comes  the  payment  of  premiums.     But,  I  suppose,  the  farmer  has  to  get  the  bill  be- 
fore he  pays  his  premium, 

SMITH: 

That's  right.     And  we ' re  now  mailing  out  the  premium  notices,  both  in  the 
Midwestern  and  Great  Plains  winter  wheat  belt.    Out  of  the  200,000  growers  who 
have  applied,  more  than  185,000  have  received  notices  of  the  ajnount  of  premium 
due . 

KaDDExILY: 

Say,'    Getting  out  185,000  notices  must  be  a  day  and  night  jobj 

SMITH: 

You  bet.  In  kansas  City,  we've  had  three  shifts  working.  But  that's  just 
a  detail.  The  important  thing  is  that  growers  have  asked  for  1939  crop  insurcjice 
on  about  13  million  acres  of  wheat, 

KADDERLY: 

13  million  acresj    But  tell  me,  Leroy,  how  many  farmers  are  stepping  up  end. 
paying  their  premiums  to  put  this  insurance  into  a.ction  on  that  wheat? 

SMITH: 

It's  a  little  too  early  to  know  the  exact  number  that  will  be  insured, 
Wallace,    But  I  can  tell  you  the,t  it  looks  like  some  more  night  shifts.  Premium- 
payment  time  is  just  well  xinder  way,  and  payments  are  in  from  more  than  48 ,000 
grov/ers.    Every  day's  mail  in  Kansas  City  is  bringing  in  about  2,000  payments 
and  T/e  expect  the,t  volume  to  increase  now  that  we've  set  a  deadline, 

KADDERLY: 

liTnile  we're  talking  about  premiums,  Leroy  just  how  raach  time  does  a  wheat 
grov/er  have  in  which  to  pay  that  premium? 
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SwiITH; 

So  far,  our  only  deadline  on  payments  is  in  the  Midwestern  and  Great  Plains 
states  whe.'e  we  stopped  taking  applications  on  August  31,     Those  growers  have 
until  Novemlter  19,  to  pay. 

KADDEHLY: 

All  right.     That  seems  to  be  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  reporting  on  premitun 
payments.    The  third  thing  you  started  out  to  report  on  v/as  the  v/hoat  reserve. 
I  understsjLd  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  quite  a  customer  in  the  wheat  mar- 
kets those  deys, 

SMITH: 

Not  so  big  as  v/e  may  be  later,  perhe.ps.    You  see,  as  those  premiums  come 
in,  we  invest  them  immediately  in  wheat  for  the  reserve.     Up  to  this  morning  the 
Corpora.tion  had  bought  exound  1,400,000  bushels.     It's  good  wheat  —  number  t\.-o 
or  bettjr.    And  that  wheat  is  held  in  trust  for  one  purpose  only  —  for  meeting 
the  losses  of  insured  farmers  next  year. 

KADDERLY: 

Meeting  the  losses  of  insured  fr?.rmers  —  you  might  have  put  that  down  as 
a  fourth  phr.se  of  the  insuro.nce  program. 

SMITH: 

Yes,  that's  true.    Even  if  the  season  is  ideal  for  ijheat,  mrjiy  thous^jads 
of  farmers  will  lose  their  crops.     Some  weather  hazard,  perhaps,  such  as  ha.il  or 
flood.     Some  v/ill  miss  the  rains  that  the  crop  needs.    Rust  —  accidental  fires  — 
false  wireworms  —  blowing  —  it  happens  every  year.     And  v;e  expect  to  be  in  posi- 
tion to  adjust  these  losses  promptly  ejid  fairly. 

KaDDEHLY : 

naturally, 

SMITH: 

And  right  here  I  wajit  to  urge  growers  to  pay  their  premiums  promptly. 
That's  the  only  v/ay  their  insurance  caji  be  in  force  when  losses  may  come  their 
way.     Why,  v;e've  already  had  some  cases  in  which  growers  have  had  crop  losses. 

KaDDERLY: 

Already,  some  losses? 

SMITH: 

Yes  —  crop  damage  has  been  reported  on  several  farms  in  early  plajiting 
areas.    And  some  of  those  farmers  hadn't  paid  their  premiums.    Vfnilo  they  delayed, 
they  lost  their  crop,  ajid  their  insura.nce  wasn't  in  force. 

KaDDERLY: 

That  was  tough. 

SMITH: 

It  certainly  was.    But  you  caji't  guess  what  the  woather  is  going  to  do. 
When  you  trj ,  you're  up  against  the  greatest  odds  in  the  v.-orld.     The  only  way  to 
be  sure  of  a  crop  is  to  ha.ve  your  crop  insurance  paid  up.    And  when  a  farmer  is 
thinking  about  tha.t  premium,  he  should  remember  that  this  year's  wheat  crop  was 


166  million  "busliels  more  than  last  year,  and  that  its  value  was  216  million  dollai 
less.     ThJTOugn  crop  insurance  a  grower  can  put  a  part  of  that  surplus  to  work  for 
him  instead  of  against  him.     kany  wheat  growers  are  going  one  step  farther.  They 
are  paying  up  their  1939  crop  insurance  premiums,  and  at  the  same  time  are  de- 
positing an  equal  amount  of  wheat  to  "be  applied  toward  their  1940  crop  insurance. 

KaDDERLY:  •  ,  .. 

(Ad  lio  appreciation).     This  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  progrejn  for  wheat  was  given       Leroy  K,  Smith,  Iviejiager  of  the  Tederc-l 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  mIMSOTA  LMD  GHMT  COLI^GE  PEOGEAI.l  -  "  ' ■ -^^^ 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  :icQ\txkM 
October  26,  1938.  i 

(11:30  -  12:15  p.m.  C.S.T.)  ^  " 

NBC  MITOUNGER: 

This  is  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  presenting  the  Land  Grant  College 
program  from  the  University  of  Minnesota! 

"MINNESOTA  ROUSER"  —  University  Concert  Band. 

"MI1>INES0TA,  HAIL  TO  THEE"  -  Pipe  organ,  fading  to  background, 

NBC  ANNOTJNCER: 

Minnesota,  hail  to  thee  1    Land  of  lakes  and  forests  and  prs.iries.  Norther- 
most  state  of  the  Union  crossed  by  t'.vo  great  iron  ranges,  gateway  to  the  North-- 
western  Empire  of  Agriculture;  home  of  Legendary  Pe.ul  Bunyan  and  the  gridiron's 
mighty  Golden  Gophers,     Toda.y  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  originptes  in  Northrup 
Auditorium  on  the  c?mpus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  presented  as  one  in 
the  series  of  broadcasts  from  L'nd  Grant  Coleges,     Once  a  great  wheat-producing 
area,  now  famous  for  its  butter,  its  vast  dairy  industry,  its  flpx  and  barley,  its 
cattle  pjid  its  corn,  Minnesota  ranks  as  a.  state  which  loads  in  diversified  farming, 
proud  of  her  Scandinaviaji  heritage,  marKcd  by  her  cooperative  method  of  ma.rketing, 
Minnesota,  hail  to  thee  I 

"MINNESOTA,  HAIL  TO  THEE"  -  As  organ  fades,  Northrup  Chorus  and  University 

Band  pick  up  to  volujne  and  conclusion, 

NBC  ANNOUNCER: 

We  present  Dick  Hull  in  charge  of  farm  radio  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

HULL: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Krey.     Greetings,  farm  and  home  friends....     Here  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  with  its  15,000  students,  we  have  separate  campus  devoted 
to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry  and  Home  Economics  is  Dr.  E,  M.  Freeman,  who  brings  you  a  greet- 
ing from  one  of  the  oldest  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  America.    Dr.  Freemaji. 

FREEMAN: 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  its  Department  of  Agriculture  bring  greetings 
to  every  farmer  and  to  every  homemalcer  listening  in  today  and  to  the  urban  as  well 
rural  friends  of  agriculture.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  occupies  a  large  and 
important  place  among  the  colleges  and  departments  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Its  campus  at  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  is  connected  with  the  Main  Campus  at  • 
Minneapolis  by  a  University-owned  streetcar  which  "binds  the  two  campuses,  although 
three  miles  apart,  into  one  effective  and  practical  unit. 

The  scope  of  activities  in  this  Department  of  Agriculture  include:  (l)  a 
College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  with  a,bout  18rC  students,  third 
largest  among  the  colleges  of  the  University;  (2)  four  Schools  of  Agriculture  at 
various  locations  in  the  State,  vocational  agricultural  schools  on  the  secondary 
school  level  for  farm  boys  and  girls,  with  a  total  registration  of  approximately 
1400  students;     (3)  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  engaged  in  a  wide  r^-^nge  of 
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investigations  on  farm,  forest,  and  home  prolDlems  and  strongly  s-upplemented  by  the 
work  of  almost  300  gradua.te  st;j.dents  enrolled  in  the  Gradua.te  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity; and  (4)  an  Agricultural  Extension  Service  vjith  the  usual  multif arioi) s  ac- 
tivities in  adult  and  youth  education  in  the  rural  communities  of  the  State. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  administers  an^^i.  operates  at.  various 
locations  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  central  University  Farm,  five  suh-cxperi- 
ment  stations  for  agriculture,  a  SQOO-acre  Forest  Experiment  Station,  p.  24C~acre 
fruit  "breeding  station,  and  a.  Forest  Cainp  (on  Lake  Itasca)  for  instruction  and 
research  in  forest  and  field  "biolog,''  —  a  total  of  6600  r^cres  of  land  (more  than 
ten  square  miles)  and  284  "buildings. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  is  indeed  fortunate  in  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
its  educational  statesmen  who  "built  a  completely  unified  state  "university  — 
generously  supported  and  zealously  guarded  "by  constitutional  rights,  legislative 
appropriations,  and  popular  support.    With  the  exception  of  state  teacher  training 
schools,  all  state  institutions  of  higlrier  learning,  whether  professional  or  aca~ 
demic,  are  consolidated  in  one  institution  at  one  centrol  location.     The  obvious 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  competing  state  institutions  and  the  less  obvious  but 
just  as  real  advantage  of  close  proximity  and  effective  cooperation  between  colleges 
has  made  possible  a  state  university  of  15,000  students  (third  in  size  among  all  the 
universities  of  the  country)  in  a  state  of  less  than  three  million  inhabitants  and 
ran'king  eighteenth  in  population  among  the  states  of  the  Union, 

HULL: 

Thank  you,  Dean  Freeman.     Nov;  the  80-piece  band  of  t"he  University  of  Minne- 
sota, under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Gerald  R.  Prescott,  plays  a  selection  from  a  suite 
by  the  composer,  Eric  Coates,  music  which  marks  the  dom.ain  of  spruce  and  pine,  of 
forests  and  great  lakes.     The  title  is  "Northward". 

"NORTHWARD"  -  4-way  suite  -  University  Concert  Band, 

HULL : 

We  present  now  the  Northrup  Singers,  directed  by  Sarle  Xillren,    You  may 
recognize  the  melody  of  this  old  English  tunc  they  sing  for  you  —  "Darxcing  on  the 
Green"  I 

HULL: 

At  the  beginning  of  this  broadcast  we  c'naracteri zed  Minnesota  as  a  land  of 
diversified  farming,  as  indeed  it  is.     After  the  northward  march  of  wheat,  other 
crops  appeared,  notably  corn  a.nd  feed  grains.     Dairying  assumed  prominence  and 
dairy  marketing  grew;  the  animal  industries  became  important.     Today  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  faces  the  agricultural  problems  of  a  state  which 
ranks  first  in  the  production  of  creamery  butter,  second  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows,  fifth  in  the  total  number  of  cattle,   sixth  in  the  number  and  value  of  hogs. 
In  crop  production,  Minnesota  ranks  first  in  flax,  barley,  rye  and  total  hay  crops. 
She  is  second  among  the  states  of  the  Union  as  a  grower  of  alfalfa,  third  in  the 
production  of  spring  wheat,  and  fourth  in  the  production  of  corn. 

One  of  our  gu.ests  today  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Heaton,  an  exchange  student  in  agricul- 
ture from  the  British  Isles.     Mr.  Heaton  has  a  natural  curiosity  about  the  farming 
problems  of  an  area  so  different  from  his  own  -  a  curiosity  which  we  thought  might 
well  be  sa.tisfied  along  with  your  curiosity.     With  no  attempt  at  dramatics,  then, 
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I  shonld  like  to  introduce  Mr,  Heaton  to  five  representatives  of  the  deport- 
ment of  agricv.lture.     Dr.  Clyde  H.  Bailey,  vice-director  of  the  experiment 
station;  Dean  E.  M.  Freeman  of  the  College  of  Agricultxire,  whom  you  heard  a  few 
moments  ago;  Dr.  H.  K,  Hayes,  chief  of  the  department  of  Agronomy  and  Plant 
Genetics,  prominent  for  his  work  with  rust-resistant  Thatcher  v/heat;  Mr.  Paul  E. 
Miller,  director  of  the  Minnei'ota  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  Miss  Julia 
0.  Newton,  State  Home  Demonstration  Loader, 

HEATON: 

Thank  you,     I'm  very  pleaded  to  have  this  opportunity,  gentlemen  and 
Miss  Newton.     If  I'm  to  ask  questions,  I  shall  start  right  off,     I  should  like 
to  ask  you  about  wheat.     I 've  alvvays  understood  that  Minnesota  was  a  wheat 
growing  state,  and  now  you  tell  me  tho.t  it  isn't.     I  say,  don't  you  grov/  any 
wheat  here  at  all? 

FREEMAN: 

Yes,  Mr.  He-^ton,  indeed  we  do.    But  not  in  the  quantity  we  used  to.  Al- 
though at  the  present  time  Minnesota  would  rank,  I  should  say,  about  sixth  in 
the  production  of  spring  wheat  -  wheat  is  no  longer  our  major  crop.     In  fact, 
right  now  it's  difficult  to  nay  just  what  our  major  crop  is  since  farming  has 
become  so  diversified, 

HEATON: 

It  used  to  be  your  major  crop  then? 
FREEMAN: 

Yes,  very  definitely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fifty  years  ago  thoro  v/as 
scarcely  any  corn  in  Minnesota.    Nov.-  corn  is  almost  indispensable.    T7e  have  a 
large  livestock  industry  end  v/e  need  feed  grains  -  a  lot  of  them  -  more  than  we 
need  one  cash  crop, 

HEATON: 

I'm  still  interested  in  v.h'^t  happened  to  whoat  -  v/as  it  destroyed  by 
disease  -  did  it  bocome  unprofitable  to  gro?/,  or  what? 

FREEMAN: 

Disease  was  a.  f.-ctnr  -  black  rust  -  it  caused  some  major  catastrophes 
in  the  vheat  business.     It  crjne  up  from  the  South,  ruining  crop  after  crop  on  ■ 
its  march  northvr.rd.    That  heloed  to  change  the  emphasis  from  one  crop  like 
wheat  to  many  crops,  like  com  and  flax,  oats  and  barley  and  alfalfa.     Our  new 
livestock  industry,  our  poultry,  our  dairying,  demanded  feed  grains,  so  corn 
came  in  more  strongly  and  wheat  moved  on  to  the  Dakotas,     It's  still  an  impor- 
tant crop,  however,     'That's  why  we  spent  so  much  time  working  on  Thatcher  wheat, 
which  is  hardier  and  more  rust-resistant  -  which  seems  to  meet  that  disnase 
problem  in  many  v.ays, 

HEATON: 

How  much  do  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station 
have  to  do  with  this  change? 

FREEMAN: 

Yes,  they  both  anticipated  and  worked  along  with  the  development  with 
new  strains  of  crops,  suggesting  improved  methods  of  growing,  finding  ways  of 
animal  feeding. 
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HEATON: 

When  I  first  canie  to  this  state  I  was  much  impressed  "by  the  vast  amount 
of  corn  I  saw  growing.     I  didn't  know  before  that  corn  could  grow  in  the  north. 
How  much  did  the  Experim.ent  Station  have  to  do  with  that  development? 

FEE3MM: 

How  about  it,  Dr.  Hayes?    You're  the  corn  expert  here, 

HAYES: 

Yes,  the  college  and  the  experiment  station  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.     For  example,  the  question  of  varieties  of  corn,     From  the  very  first  -  since 
its  establishment  here  -  the  station  has  been  selecting  breeddng  varieties  for 
different  sections  of  the  state.     You  sec,  Minnesota  is  over  4C0  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  that  means  a,  big  variation  in  length  of  growing  season.  Corn 
that  would  grow  in  lovi-a  or  Illinois  or  Kansas,  couldn't  stand  the  short  growing 
season.     And  so  the  exioeriment  station  had  to  develop  varieties  by  patient 
breeding  and  selection  which  were  adapted  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
state,  the  varieties  for  central  Minnesota  -  then  still  errlier  varieties  for  the 
extreme  north  up  along  the  Canadian  border.     Two  varieties,  num.bers  15  and  23, 
developed  by  the  Experiment  Station,  helped  to  make  this  possible.     Now  the 
major  part  of  our  work  is  with  hybred  corn, 

HEATON: 

I  say,  Dr.  Hayes,   that's  not  really  a  variety  at  all,  is  it  -  I  mean 
variety  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word? 

HAYES : 

That's  quite  right  -  it  has  to  be  raised  from  seed  produced  especially 
every  year  by  the  crossing  of  specially  bred  parent  plants, 

HEATON: 

How  long  have  Minnesota  farmers  been  u.sing  hybrid  corn? 

HAYES: 

The  big  development  has  come  in  the  last  five  years.     But  there  ia  a 
long  story  of  experiment  station  work  back  of  that,  and  by  the  extension  service. 
Perhaps  Mr,  Miller  and  Dr.  Bailey  could  tell  you  better  than  I. 

BAILEY: 

Well,  Mr,  Heaton,  the  whole  story  is  much  too  long  to  do  into  here. 
There  v>fere  long  years  of  patient  work,  years  of  breeding  and  crossing  a^d  test- 
ing of  combinations  before  these  hybrids  could  be  supplied  to  farmers  generally. 
And  you  must  remember  that  we  need  different  hybrid  varieties  for  growing  in 
different  sections  of  the  state  that  added  to  the  problem, 

HEATON: 

How  important  is  hybrid  corn  in  Minnesota  farming? 

MI  LIZ  R: 

V^ell,  Mr,  Heaton,  it  simply  means  that  majiy  a  Minnesota  farmer  can 
increase  his  yield  of  corn  about  five  bushels  per  acre  without  any  additional 
work  -  that  seems  reasonable  on  our  best  corn  land, 

HEATON: 

Well,  I  sa^y,  hov/  do  your  farm.ers  feel  about  hybrid  corn  then? 
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MILLER: 

Just  as  you  might  expect  them  to  feel  -  they're  extremely  pleased.  What 
kind  of  problems  this  increased  production  will  make  with  no  decrease  in  acreage 
in  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Minnesota  we  don't  know, 

HEITON: 

You  mentioned  other  feed  crops  being  developed  with  corn  to  supply  your 
growing  animal  industry, 

HAYES: 

Yes,  improved  varieties  of  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains  were  developed 
along  with  corn,  clover,  alfalfa;  pasture  crops  were  improved.     The  experiment 
station  has  been  active  in  all  these  developments, 

HEATON: 

This  e^reat  supply  of  feed  I  should  think  would  be  a  tremendous  advantage' 
in  the  livestock  business  compared  to  what  v/e  have  in  England,     I  think  wc  have 
better  pasture  in  England  than  you  do  -    but  then  I  believe  we  have  more  rainfall. 
But  you  have  a  great  advantage  with  this  siipply  of  hay  fwA  corn  and  gra.in  crops. 
This  livestock  business  hasn't  been  all  sunshine  though,  has  it? 

HAYES: 

Mr.  Miller,  you've  been  closer  to  thr-t  side  of  it  than  I  have.  What  would 
you  say? 

MILLER: 

No,  It  hrsn't  been  all  sunshine  by  any  meajis.    We've  had  a.  lot  of  disease 
problems  v/ith  livestock  -  disease  and  nutrition  problems.     To  mee  t  these  situa- 
tions at  all,  has  taken  every  bit  of  the  skill  and  ability  v/c  could  muster.  We 
have  a  very  efficient  research  program  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  through  this 
division,  the  experiment  station  and  the  extension  service,  very  fine  relations 
exist  with  farmers  and  veterinarians  throughout  the  state.     In  snite  of  this 
fine  set-up,  we've  had  some  serious  losses  during  the  last  few  years  from  hog 
cholera,  rjid  from  Bang's  disease.     This  past  tvv'o  years  there's  been  a  serious 
epidemic  of  sleeping  sickness  in  horses.     In  every  case  the  experiment  station 
has  played  an  important  part  -•  they've  had  a  trained  force  to  throw  into  the 
study  of  the  disease  to  help  Minnesota  farmers  get  effective  results.  County 
agents  this  year  have  been  literally  flooded  with  requests  for  information 
agout  sleeping  sickness.    And  thanks  to  information  supplied  by  the  experiment 
station,  they  were  able  to  give  advice  which  minimized  the  losses  from  that 
disease, 

HEATON: 

Then  the  principal  work  of  the  experiment  to  livestock  work  is  in  dis- 
ease control? 

MILLER: 

No,  I  wouldn't  say  so.     Some  of  the  most  important  work  the  experiment 
station  has  done  is  in  nutrition  and  animal  feeding.    Wouldn't  you  think  so, 
Dr.  Bailey? 

BAILEY: 

Well,  this  whole  question  of  minerals  in  livestock  feeding  is  important. 
For  example,  a  few  years  ago,  the  county  figcnt  in  one  of  the  northwestern 
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counties  found  a  serious  condition  in  cattle  very  common  in  that  county.  In 
spite  of  plenty  of  feed,  cattle  were  not  growing.     Some  animals  v/ere  undersized 
and  even  deformed.     Around  "buildings  or  in  their  stalls  the  animals  would  gnaw 
at  wooden  mangers,  eat  holes  in  gence  posts  and  showed  other  signs  of  abnormal 
appetites.     Gouty  agents  informed  the  experiment  station.     Conditions  were 
studied  "by  a  field  force  sent  out  from  the  University  Farm  -  some  of  the  cattle 
were  "brought  back  here  so  they  could  "be  studied  under  controlled  conditions.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  what  they  were  suffering  from  was  a  lack  of  phosphorus. 
The  soil  in  this  region  of  the  Red  River  Valley  v/as  deficient  in  phosphorus,  hence 
crops  grown  on  that  soil  were  likewise  deficient.     As  soon  as  the  necessary 
element  v;as  supplied  in  "bone  meal,  cattle  recovered  and  prospered  on  the  sr-me 
diet.     A  simple  story,  yet  one  whose  solution  wps  most  important. 

HEATON: 

Those  farmers,  Mr.  Bailey  -  what  did  they  do  a'bout  it  -  sometimes  farmers 
•don't  assimilate  -  what  is  it  you  call  them  -  "new  fpngled  practices"? 

BAILEY: 

When  extension  men  explained  the  resixlts  of  our  experiments  and  showed  the 
effect  of  "bone  meal,  they  started  feeding  "bone  meal,  and  those  who  fed  bone  meal 
had  no  further  trou"ble.     But  that  wasn't  all... 

HEATON: 

What  do  you  mean? 

BAILEY: 

Well,  that  Red  River  Valley  experience  started  a  program  of  much  greater 
scope  in  research.     The  station  concluded  that  if  an  extreme  condition  could 
cause  such  extreme  results,  perhaps  other  not-so-apparcnt  shortages  in  minerals 
were  occurring  a.ll  the  time.     As  a  consequence,  the  experiment  station  mapped 
out  a  long-time  progr;im,  very  extensive  in  scope,  covering  the  whole  auestion  of 
livestock  mineral  requirements,  and  possi"ble  deficiencies  in  commonly  used  feeds. 
That  brought  to  light  some  deficiencies  which  were  not  mineral  ~  the  vitamin 
deficiency, 

HEATON: 

You  don't  mean  you  feed  your  cows  cod-liver  oil? 

BAILEY: 

Not  cows,  but  we  certainly  do  feed  chickens  on  that  basis.     Up  here  we 
have  a  long  winter,  you  see,  and  Y/e  have  to  supply  out  own  s"anshine, 

HEATON: 

All  you've  talked  about  is  cattle  and  hogs  and  poultry  -  bigger  and 
better  crops;  what  do  you  do  about  people?    Does  your  program  include  their  wel- 
fare?    Does  this  program  of  animal  nutrition  reach  to  the  human  animal,  or  are  you 
concerned  only  with  livestock? 

BAILEY: 

Yes,  many  of  our  researches  have  a  very  direct  application  to  the  welfare 
■of  human  life.     We  have  a  number  of  experiments  in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  University.     Moreover  through  our  extension  service  we're 
bringing  this  whole  matter  of  nutrition  prominently  before  the  farm  people  of- 
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Minnesota.  Mis  .  Newton,  I  wondei-  if  you'd  discuss  some  of  the  activities  in  this 
connection? 

NEWTON: 

Yes,  f c r  many  years  the  extension  division  has  been  helping  farm  people 
to  appreciate  tl:e  nutritional  problems  of  the  farm  family  helping  them  to  under- 
stand what  a  well-balarcod  diet  means  to  health  and  well-being.    Moreover,  we're 
trying  to  ke  :p  this  on  an  extremely  practical  basis.    Minnesota  farms  can  pro- 
duce a  vast  variety  of  farm  products  and  our  nutritional  program  direct?  the 
attention  tc   those  products  of  greatest  nutritional  value.     Our  farm  families 
are  finding  that  is  is  economical  as  well  as  healthful  to  iDroduce  their  supplies 
of  fruits,  vegetables  to  serve  on  their  tables,  as  well  as  milk,  meat,  eggs,  and 
butter,  n:id  other  livestock  products. 

HEATON: 

How  do  you  get  this  information  to  these  farm  families? 

NEY/TON: 

It's  part  and  parcel  of  our  vmole  extension  s  t-up,  whose  aim  is  to  reach 
the  entire  farm  family.     In  every  co\xnty  of  the  state  are  county  agent  who  bring 
this  material  to  the  attention  of  these  families.     In  adr'ition,  in  over  a  third 
of  our  counties  we  have  home  demonstration  agents,  oxpecially  trained  in  this 
work.    Last  year,  this  particular  group  reached  over  4,000  farm  families  on  the 
subject  of  nutrition  alone,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  other  farm  families  who 
were  reached  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  farm  home, 

HEATON: 

Tliank  you.  Miss  Newton.     I'm  most  interested  to  sec  so  m.uch  emphasis 

placed  on  the  farm  families,  because  in  Europe  -  in  the  continental  countries, 
the  family's  welfare  is  of  practicplly  no  concern. 

I've  wondered  ever  since  I've  been  in  this  co\;ntry  about  soil  preserva- 
tion and  soil  conservation  -  heard  it  on  the  radio  -  seen  it  in  the  newspapers. 
What  is  the  college's  attitude  tor/ard  Minnesota  soils? 

MILLER: 

We've  always  taken  the  position  that  soil  is  our  basic  resource.  But 
this  basic  resource  presents  a  good  many  problems  in  Minnesota  since  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  soil.     They  represent  some  of  the  most  extreme  research  problems 
you  can  imagine, 

HEATON: 

I  know  you  have  peat  soils  in  Minnesota, 

MILLER: 

Yes,  and  many  otner  kinds.     The  experiment  station  has  been  studying  all 
these  different  types  of  land  for  a  good  many  years  to  find  their  requirements 
adaptabilities.     For  example,  we  have  in  the  East  Central  part  of  the  state  an 
area,  almost  pure  sand,  except  for  a  thin  covering  of  humus  on  the  surface. 
On  the  thinnest,  poorest  soil  of  this  area,  the  department  set  up  a  sand  experi- 
ment station  some  20  years  ago.     They  foiond  it  could  grow  alfalfa  and  very  well 
too.     They  also  experimented  with  peat  soil.     Cultivation  of  this  land  used  to 
result  in  failure,  but  now  cropping  can  be  done  very  successfully. 
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HSATON: 

What  do  they  raise  on  this  peat  land? 

MILLER: 

Potatoes,  vegetables,  various  kinds  of  hay  and  pasture  -  sometimes  com, 

HEATON: 

Would  you  mind  telling  me  exactly  what  peat  soil  requires  before  it  be- 
comes productive? 

MILLER: 

Dean  Freeman,  will  you  answer  that? 
FREEMAN: 

Peat  soil  is  usually  deficient  in  one  or  more  plant  elements,  and  so  we 
add  commercial  fertilizer.     These  fertilizers  have  to  be  prescribed  individ- 
ually for  different  peat  soils  -  they  vary  considerably.     So  treated  the  land 
can  become  very  profitable.    We  have  one  Minnesota  potato  producer  who  bought 
u  p  a  good  many  acres  of  what  was  thotight  to  be  worthless  la.nd,    Now  he's  pro- 
ducing thousands  of  bushels  of  pota.toes  profitably, 

HEaTOK: 

Do  you  use  commercial  fertilizer  on  most  of  your  crops? 
FREEIvIAl^: 

Not  on  most  of  our  ordinary  soil.    The  experiment  station  believes  the 
farms  of  Minnesota  -  most  of  them  -  can  be  maintained  in  fertility  by  the  use 
of  legumes,  good  cropping  systems,  and  livestock.     Lime  is  needed  in  some  parts 
of  the  state,   in  others,  phosphorus,  as  we  mentioned,  but  in  most  places  the  soil 
is  adequate.     This  state  has  within  its  borders  12  per  cent  of  the  "Excellent" 
land  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Land  Planning  Committee-  of  the 
National  Resources  Board,     It  is  exceeded  in  that  respect  only  by  Illinois  and 
I  ovi/a, 

HEATON: 

Before  I  came  to  this  country  I  heard  a  lot  about  the  cooperatives  in 
this  state,  particula.rly  cooperative  creameries, 

BAILEY: 

Yes,  we  have  over  650  cooperative  creameries  in  Minnesota. 

HEATON: 

And  why  so  many  cooperatives  -  tha.t  seems  like  an  inordinant  number, 

MILLER: 

You  may  have  heard  of  Professor  T,  L,  Haeckcr;  he's  sometimes  called  the 
father  of  Minnesota's  dair;/  industry.  He  came  here  as  the  first  dairy  division 
chief  some  50  years  ago.  He  was  interested  in  cooperatives  ajid  dairying  almost 
to  the  point  of  religious  fervor.  And  from  that  enthusiasm  has  come  these  co- 
operatives -  out  interest  in  a  high  quality  product  -  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  creamery  oper-^tors  in  the  state  have  received  their  training  here  in  the 
University  Department  of  Agriculture,  It  has  been  said  Minnesota  produces  more 
butter  and  more  quality  butter  than  any  state  in  the  Union.     We  might  sum  up 
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our  objective  and  aim  in  that  Idea  -  better  quality  to  meet  marketing  problems  -♦• 
an  eypeximent  station  and  an  extension  service  devoted  to  bringing  that  ideal 
before  the  farmers  of  our  state, 

HEATON: 

Gentlemen  and  Miss  Newton,  I  want  to.  thank  yon  all  most  heartily. 

HULL: 

In  this  discussion,  you've  heard  Miss  Julia  Newton,  State  Home  Demon strar- ;: 
tion  Loader,  Mr,  S,  W.  Hoaton,  exch-^ngc  student  In  agriculture  from  Groo.t  Britain 
Dr.  H.  K.  Hfiyes,  chief  of  the  Agronomy  Division;  Dean  E,  M.  Frccmf^n,  of  the 
College  of  At;;ri culture;  Mr.  Paul  3.  Miller,  director  of  the  Extension  Service, 
rnd  Dr.  Clyde  H-.  Bailey,  Vice-director  of  .the  Experiment  Station,  all  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota, 

NBC  ANNCUCER: 

This  is  the  National  F'>rm  .-nd  Home  Hoiir  reaching  you  though  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

(CHIKiES) 

HULL: 

We  continue  the  Lr>rid  G-rr-nt  College  Hour  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
cajnpus.    Most  populous  section  of  the  state  is  the  region  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paulo    Minnesotans  are  great  lovers  of  classical  music.  In 
St.  Paul,  it's  the  Civic  Opera;  in  Minneapolis,  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, fourth  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  a  group  which  has  received 
University  sponsorship  since  its  inception.     This  Land  Grant  College  Hour  pays 
tribute  to  all  lovers  of  classical  music  as  the  University  of  Minnesota  Concert 
Band,  presents  a  famous  symphonic  excerpt  from  the  "Prelude  to  Act  III"  of 
Wagner's  "Lohen^^rin", 

"PBELUDE  to"  ACT  III"      -  University  Concert-  Band 

HULL: 

You've  heaj-d  the  "Prelude  to  Act  III"  of  Wagner's  "Lohengrin."   We 

should  like  to  present  once  more  a  gentleman  whose  voice  you  heard    a  few  mom- 
ents ago,  Dr.  Clyde  H,  Bailey,  vice  director  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.    For  25  years  as  a  memebcr  of  staff  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  .an  internationally  knov.n  cereal  chemist.  Dr.  Bailey  has  dealt  inti- 
mately with  the  problems  of  the  milling  industry  and  all  the  varied  problems  of 
Minnesota  agriculture.     Culminating  these  ,26  years  of  service  to  the  State  and 
the  University,  Dr,  Bailey  v/as  recently  appointed  Vice-director  of.-  the  Experiment 
Station.     He  speaks  now  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  mindful  of  agriculture's  to- 
morrow in  this  sta.te  and  the  part  the  Land  Grant  college  must  play.     Dr.  Bailey,, 

BAILEY: 

Good  afternoon,  a^^ain,  friends.     I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words. 
Some  of  .us  who  have  haxl  an  opportvuiity  to  watch  the  growth  and  development  of 
agricultural  research  work  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  have  seen 
changes  that  inevitably  take  place  in  such  work  and  can  visualize  still  greater 
changes  for  the  future,     D-uring,  this  period  we  have  been  faced  more  largely  with 
questions  relating  to  production  of  soils  and  crops  and  livestock  management. 
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We  have  had  to  go  into  subjects  which  became  progressively  more  difficult. 
Subjects  such  as  disease  in  plants  and  animals,  the  more  obscure  problems  of 
nutri  tion. 

•    In  earlier  days  our  work  was  almost  entirely  concerned  with  such  problems. 
In  these  later  times  we  have  had  problems  brought  to  us  that  ha.ve  had  to  do  with 
social  relationships,  -  problems  of  transportation  and  marketing  -  taxation  and 
indebtedness  -  problems  of  farm  management  -  economic  situations  of  many  kinds. 
Farmers 'were  asking  not  only  how  to  meet  the  problems  of  tl'ieir  fields  and  flocks, 
but  how  to  translate  .these  farm  enterprises  into  income  and  how  to  use  that  in- 
come for  a  richer,  more  adequate  life.     The  Experiment  station  has  had  to  add 
to  its  staff  men  and  women  trained  in  those  new  fields  of  research,  men  and  v/omcn 
cognizant  of  economic  and  social  trends. 

In  spite  of  those  new  trends  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  that  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  farm  commodities  will  be  any  loss  import-'^nt  in 
the  future.     Rather,  it  is  our  judgment  that  these  problems  will  increase,  and 
that  the  research  program  must  expand  accordingly.     But,  even  with  the  probabilit;> 
of  such  an  increase  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  production,  increasing  em- 
phasis in  the  future  will  be  placed  on  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  our 
people  as  well  as  teaching  them  how  to  grov;  more  corn  and  market  a  larger  niimber 
of  livestock.     This  state  of  Minnesota  is  becoming  older;  our  way  of  life  is  be*' 
-coming  more  complex;  people  of  the  farm  are  increasingly  concerned  with  their  re- 
lationship to  other  groups  of  society.     As    they  are . concerned  so  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station, 

The  capital  investment  and. the  operating  expenses  of  an  organization  such 
as  ours  perhaps  find  justification,  not  alone  in  those  contributions  pa.st  and 
present,  but  more  particularly  in  the  assurance  which  they  afford  to  a  sustained 
agriculture  in  Minnesota,  now,  and  in  the  years  which  lie  ahead,  : 

HULL: 

Thank  you,  You've  heard  Dr.  Clyde  H,  Bailey,  vice-director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station.     Again  it's  time  for  music.     The  Northrup  Singers  return  with  a 
song,  titled,  "Slovalcian  Dance" 

HULL: 

Much  of  Minnesota's  proud  heritage  is  Scandinavian.     A  seemingly  direct 
outgrowth  of  that  ancestry  along  with  our  method  of  cooperative  marketing,  is 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  an  institution  patterned  after  the  folk 
schools  of  Denmark,  located  on  the  University  of  Minnesota  campus.     The  first  of 
these  schools  to  be  esta,blished  in  America,   the  institution  has,  for  50  years 
been  educating  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  return  to  the  farm.    We  now 
present  Mr.  J,  0,  Christiansen,  superintendent  of  that  school, 

CHRIST  I  ALISON: 

On  behalf  of  the  School  of  Ae,riculLure  at  University  Fa.rm  and  its  20,000 
former  students  we  are  happy  to  have  a  part  in  the  Land  Grant  College  prograjn. 
The  School  of  Agriculture  is  oft-times  referred  to  as  Minnesota's  greatest 
contribution  in  the  field  of  education.     In  1888,  just  50  years  ago,  at  the  re- 
quest of  farmers  and  farm  organizations  in  the  State, of  Minnesota,  there  was 
created  at  University  Farm,  St.  Pful,  the  School  of  Agriculture,  which  provided 
training  for  farm  young  people,  17  years  of  age  or  over,  for  the  purpose  of  bet* 
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ter fitting  tliem  as  farmers.      This  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  a  school  Vhere  the  facilities  of  the  University-  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  made  availahl-e  to  farm  young  folks,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  high  school  graduates  or  not.    Here  farm  youth  reaps  the  TDcnefits  of 
instruction  based  on  the  research  in  agriculture  which  you  have  just  heard 
explained.     The  Scho'ol  of  Agriculture  is  a  unique  institution,  more  nearly  like 
the  Folk  School  of  Denmark  than  anything  else  in  America.     Following  its  crea- 
tion, many  other  states  and  many  other  cotintries  have  established  schools  on 
a  similar  plan.    Branch  schools  in  Minnesota  have  also  been  established  at 
Crookston,  Morris  and  Grand  Rapidsc     The  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  prepara- 
tory school,  preparing  folks  to  go  somewhere  else  to  learn  something;  neither  is 
it  a  college;  but  ra.ther  a  training  center  for  farm  people,  training  in  leader- 
ship, and  a  philosophy  of  rural  life  which  will  enable  people  to  work  together 
and  get  along  together  better  in  their  home  communities.     The  average  age  of 
students  in  attendance  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  around  twenty  years  of 
age.     During  the  fifty  years  of  the  School  of  Agriculture's  existence,  over 
20,000  have  attended  the  institution  and  over  eighty-six  per  cent  of  all  who 
have  ever  .-r^ttended  are  engaged  in  agricultural  work. 

The  school  of  Agriculture  operates  six  months  at  the  University  Farm 
campus,  where  the  students  attend  regular  classes.     This  is  from  the  first  part 
of  October  until  the  latter  part  of  March,     The  students  spend  the  six  months 
of  the  spring  and  summer  season  on  their  home  farms,  carrying  on  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  various  divisions  at  the  school. 

Students  attending  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  University  Farm  have  the 
unique  privilege  of  contact  with  all  the  resources  of  the  entire  University  of 
Minnesota  and  of  utilizing  facilities  which  would  not  be  available  were  the 
School  located  at  any  other  point  than  right  on  the  University  Farm  Campus, 

Our  primary  interest  at  all  times  is  to  keep  the  institution  human,  to 
sense  and  to  meet  the  need  in  the  rviral  communities  and  to  have  as  our  objective 
a  better  equipped  rural  citizenry  in  which  we  will  have  not  only  trained  leader- 
ship  but  also  intelligent  and  trained  follower ship,  which  is  of  the  fiber  and 
sinew  of  agriculture,  sincere,  loyal  and  courageous. 

As  this  School  of  Agriculture,  now  celebrating  its  fiftieth  year,  is 
recognized  as  the  pioneer  in  its  field  and  as  there  has  been  woven  into  its 
very  fiber  the  social  and  economic  philosophy  of  the  people  of  the  North,  may 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  force  of  reason  and  of  better  human  relationships  in  sing- 
ing  the  University  of  Minnesota  song,  "Minnesota,  Hail  to  Thee",  and  as  you 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  Montana  to  the  Gulf,  join  with  us  in  this 
song,  we  salute  you,  proud  of  Minnesota,  its  achievements,  and  its  neighbors. 

"MINNESOTA,  HAIL  TO  THEE      (AT  conclusion  of  J.  0.  C's  talk) 

Band  and  Northup  Chorus 

(Up  to  volume  and  out  with  organ  in  last  four  bars) 

NBC  Al-TNCmTCER: 

Today's  National  Farm  and  Home  Hoxir,  one  in  the  series  of  Land  Grant 
College  programs,  has  been  presented  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  campus. 
We  wish  to  than-<  Arthur  B,  Jennings,  University  organist,  for  his  help.     For  the 
assistance  in  gathering  the  material  used  in  production,  special  thanks  are  due 
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Professor  S.  -B.  Cleland  and  lir.  TiVilliajn  Scner  of  WJiB.     YoTj.r  master  of  ceremon- 
ies was  Dick  Hull.    Your  ajinouncer  is  Boy  Krcy. 

Today  the  ITational  rarm  and  Home  Hour  has  come  to  you  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota..     This  is  the  National  Broadcrsting  Company,. 


\ 

'  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAl^I 

An  interview  "between  W&liacS  L.  K&dderly;  Radio  Service,  and  Cecil 
A.  Johnson,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpbration,  broadcast  Tuesday,  November  1, 
1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period.  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
by  99  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 OOOoO  ,r  / 

/  ^  / 

KADDERIY: 

Now  from  the  agricultural  outlDok, ^we  turn  to  another'  subject 
that's  appropriate  in  the  fall.     At  this  time-of  the  year  most  ,f rimers  take 
stock  of  the  past  year  and  plan  for  the  coming  winter  -^.nd  spring The 
agricultural  outlook  reports  are  prepared  to  assist  farmers  in  T^bth  long 
time  and  short  period  planning.     Therefore,  now  is  the  time  for-' reports 
on  the  outlook  and  for  reports  like  our  next  one — on  vheat  crop  insurance. 
Our  speaker  is  Cecil  A.  Johnson,  Secretar;;'-  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurrmce 
Corporation.     Cecil,  last  week  your  fello""'-v.'orker ,  Leroy  Smith,   told  this 
audience  th  t  a  great  many  farmers  are  fitting  crop  insurance  for  wheat  into 
the  plans  they  are  mak:ing  this  fall  for  their  1939  farm  business. 

JOHNSON: 

They  certainly  are,  Wallace.     More  than  200,000  vinter  v.hcat  growers 
have  included  crop  insurance  in  their  fai'ming  program  for  next  yca.r — that 
is,  they  have  appli ed  for  crop  insurance  on  their  1939  crop.     But  I  v/a,nt 
every  grower  to  kno'.7  that  this  protection  won '  t  be  in  effect  unless  the 
premium  is  paid.     So  it's  good  business  for  every  gro\"'er  to  include  that 
premium  payment  in  his  fall  budget,   rtd  to  pay  it  before  weather  ha-s  a 
chance  to  injure  his  grov.'ing  crop. 

KADDERLY : 

Cecil,  if  you  were  a  farmer,  .just  how  T/ould  you  charge  that  premium? 
JOHNSON: 

Why,   I'd  put  it  down  as  part  of  the  investment  in  the  crop. 

KADDERLY : 

Investment? 

JOHNSON: 

Certainly.  For  example,  if  you  could  be  sure  of  75  per  cent  of  an 
average  crop  by  seeding  an  extra  bushel  or  so  an  acre,  you  would  do  that, 
wduldn'  t  you? 

KADDERLY : 

Why,  that  v;ould  be  just  good  business. 
JOHNSON: 

A  grower  can  accomplish  the  same  rurpose  —  he  can  be  sure  of  75  per 
cent  of  a  crop  —  by  putting  a  bushel  or  so  in  the  crop  insurance  reserve. 
That ' s  good  business. 


(over) 
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KADDERLY ; 

The  bushel  or  so  pays  the  premium  on  hie  wheat  insurance  policj'-.  How 
are  those  premium  payments  doming  along,  Cecil? 

JOKNSCNl 

Fine,  Wallace.     Last  v:eek,   some  48,000  grov/ers  had  paid  their  premiums 
and  put  their  policies  into  force.     Since  then,  xaj'^^ie^ts  have  been  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  7,000  a  day.     This  morning  v:e  have  a  grand  total  of  more 
than  62,000  premi\ims  paid. 

MDDEELY: 

Looks  as  though  mo.st  gro\7ers  are  including  crop  insurance  in  that 
budget  you  v/ere  talking  about. 

JOHNSON:' 

It's  true  the  payments  are  coming  in  at  a  good  rate.     But  I  \7ant  to 
make  sure  that  those  vho  are  delaying  know  just  v.-hat  the  delay-  means. 

KADDERLY: 

Leroy  Smith  said  something  about  that  a  v.'eek  ago  — 
JOHNSOF: 

Yes.     He  pointed  out  that  the  basic  idea  of  crop  insurance  is  that 
the  grov/er  and  the  Corporation  will  stand  on  the  sf^jne  ground  with  regard  to 
the  future  crop  that  is  being  insured. 

KADDERLY : 

In  other  words,   the  crop  should  be  insured  before  there  is  any  indi- 
cation ^-'hat  the  \7eather  and  other  conditions  might  be. 

JOHNSON: 

That's  it,  exactly.     Now  it's  only  human  thnt  some  growers  mpy  tend 
to  v/ait  until  they  can  see  v/hat  the  v/eather  is  going  to  do  before  insuring. 
That  is,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  they  may  think:     "We'll  take  a 
chance  this  year,"    Or,  if  conditions  are  poor,   they  may  think:     "This  is 
a  good  year  to  insure." 

KADDERLY : 

Can  they  do  that? 

JOmJSON: 

That's  just  the  point  I  want  to  make  —  the^^  cr-n'  t .    Every  'grower 
who  delays  payment  of  his  premium  should  bear  that  in  mind.     Here  is  how 
it  works:    A  grower  makes  his  application,  then  he  gets  a  premium  notice 
stating  he  has  so  many  days  in  which  to  pa;^^  the  premium,  either  v/ith  wheat 
or  the  cash  equivalent  of  v/heat. 

KADDERLY : 

And  so  far,   the  farmer  and  the  Corporation  are  both  on  the  sa-ie  ground 
'^'ith  regard  to  the  crop. 

JOHNSON: 

Yes.     Neither  of  us  know  what  the  crop  chances  are.    But  say  that  the 
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grower  decides  to  wait  a  while,   so  he  can  see  what  the  weather  may  do  "before 
he  pays  tha,t  premium. 

KADDERLY: 

Let  me  get  this  clear.     The  grower  in  this  case  decides  to  delay 
payment  until  rf ter  his  premium  notice  has  expired. 

JOHNSON: 

Yes.     He  waits  until  after  the  expiration  date. 

KALDEELY : 

And  what  happens? 

JOHNSON: 

V.Tiy,   say  that  the  weather  cuts  the  chances  for  the  crop.     The  seedlDed 
is  dry  —  or  mayhe  it  gets  flooded  —  or  it  "bloY/s.     But  now  that  farmer  v/on't 
be  able  to  get  a  policy.    We  can't  taice  his  premium  after  his  crop  is 
dar.iaged.     Bj^  delaying  the  payment,  he  may  lose  both  his  crop  and  insurance 
protection . 

KADDERLY : 

Just  as  a  business  man  can't  take  out  insurance  on  his  building  after 
a  fire  has  started. 

JOHNSON: 

It's  the  same  principle.     And  we  must  consider,   too,   that  it  v/ouldn't 
be  fair  to  other  insured  grov/ers  to  accept  risks  of  growers  who  have  v/aited 
until  d'-m-age  is  probable. 

KADDERLY : 

To  sum  up,  then:     The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  crop  insurance  protection 
is  to  ppy  the  premium  v;hen  it  is  due.     If  you  wait  until  after  the  premium 
notice  has  expired  your  crop  may  not  then  be  eligible  for  insurance. 

JOHNSON: 

That's  right.     Now,  Wallace,   there's  one  more  thing  I  want  to  point 
out  about  wheat  crop  insurance.     As  we  all  knov;,  weather  is  an  important 
consideration,  but  not  the  only  one  in  crop  insurance.     This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  thrt  in  some  of  the  irrigated  valleys  in  California  a  mrjority 
of  the  growers  pre  insuring  their  v.'herat  crops. 

KADDERLY : 

They  knov;  th-t  ideal  wa.ter  and  we.^ther  conditions  are  not  the  only 
factors  in  making  a  vhe-'t  crop. 

JOm^SON: 

That's  the  point  exactly.     They  know  thrt  rust  or  hail  or  fire  or  insects 
or  plant  disease  may  ruin  the  crop,  even  though  v.eather  conditions  are  perfect. 
Now,  just  one  other  matter.     I  v/ant  to  stress  that  in  20  Midv;estern  and  Great 
Plains  states,   the  final  deadline  for  receipt  of  premiums  on  v.-inter  v;heat  is 
November  19.     To  wheat  growers  in  this  area,  let  me  say:     If  you  want  to  be  sure 
of  -.vheat  to  sell  next  year,  your  premium  must  be  paid  by  that  deadline,  or  by 
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the  expiration  date .  on  the  premiTim  notice 

KADLERLY : 

Thank  you,  Cecil  Johnson,  for  this 

'  #### 


you  have  received. 


report  on  the  Crop  Insurance  Prograjn. 
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A  convers£-.tion  ■bro-..dc:~st  in  the  Department  of  A^irixiii] 
Nntionrl  Farm  and  Home  Progrtur,  Wednesd.-jy,  Noveiriber  2,  1938,  b;^  Miss 
Jane  Kotclien,  Soixth  C:\rolina  Extension  Service;  Jersie  Hinton,  Mraylr.nd 
Extension  Se-vice;  Mrs.  En.nice  Pardee,  Knjisp.s  Extension  Service,  ;-^jid 
Wrllrce  L,  Kadderly,  a-.dic  Service,  United  States  Department  of  A^rriculture 


— ooOoo — 


ICADDEELY : 

Thank  j'ou,  Huth  Van  Deman  for  tliat  s^ommary  of  the  Outlook  for 
farm  family  living. 

No"',  how  is  this  information  used?     That's  an  important  question. 
Is  it  used?    And  bow? 

Miss  Van  Deman  said  that  hone  management  specialists  from  thirty 
States  assisted  in  preparing  the  farm  f?jiiily  living  Outlook  report.  Three 
of  those  State  neople  are  here.     Miss  Jane  Ketchen,  from  South  Carolina; 
Mrs.  Eunice  Pardee,  from  Kansas;  and  Miss  Jepsie  D.  Hinton  from  Maryland. 

Ho\7  about  it,  Mrs.  F-irdee  —  do  Kojisas  farm  women  use  this  outlook 
information? 

PAHDEE: 

Indeed  they  do,  Mr.  Kadderly.     Some  of  us  would  rath'.-r  go  to  an 
Outlook  meeting  than  to  a  picture  show. 

KETGHEN: 

Mrs.  Pardee,  you're  certainly  right  i    Our  South  Carolina  women 
go  to  outlook  meetings  too.     Especially  our  women  who  sell  poultiy  nnd 
vegetables  a:nd  so  on  in  the  markets. 

HINTON: 

In  I.-ar?,-l??jid,  Mr.  Kadderly,  the  outlook  for  farm  fami].y  living  is 
the  very  foundation  of  rll  our  work. 

KADDEELY : 

Then  it  i_p  being  used  in  Maryland  in  South  Carolina  

in  Kansas.    And  I  dare  s^y  in  all  the  States? 

PABDES: 

Th£-t  would  be  a  safe  assumption,  I'm  sure. 

HINTON: 

Mr.  Kadderly   

KADDEJRLY : 

Yes,  Miss  Hinton. 


(over) 
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HINTCN: 

I  don't  want  to  get  us  off  on  jiny  tangents,  tut  it  s-i^ums  to  me 
that  we  can't  well  separate  information  on  what  th:_  farm  fa..nly  living 
is  going  to  be,   from  inf orr^ation  on  crops,   aud  livestock,  and  the  demand 
for  there  things. 

KETCIEEN: 

You  certainly  can't.  ' 

KADD5;RLY  : 

And  we  certainly  don't  want  to  1 

PARDEE: 

In  Kansas  we  don't.     ifenss.s  farmers  and  th.;ir  t.Ivcs  ':/ork  together 
to  make  a  farm  and  home  plan.     I  mann  by  that  thev  v;ork  in  the  same  room  — 
side  by  side  —  rnd  tno  v/'-men  arc  just  as  much  interested  in  what  they 
hope  to  get  for  the  crop's,  as  their  husbands  are. 

KADDEELY : 

Well  now  tell  me  this.     Are  the  Kansas  husbands  as  interested  in 
the  v/oman's  side? 

PARDEE: 

Su-^e  the;''  are . 

EINTOiM: 

Mrs.  Pardee,   I  don't  think  it  was  always  so           everywhere.  But 

my  observations  in  Maryland  quite  agree  with  what  you've  said  a.bout  Kansas. 
The  farm  contributes  directly  to  ftunily  living.  : 

KETCHEN: 

In  South  Carolina,  every  year,  every  home  demonstration  agent  makes 
recommendations  to  help  the  farm  fnmily  have  a  better  living.     Of  course 
she  bases  her  recommendations  on  the  agricultural  outlook. 

KADDEELY : 

I  wish  you'd  toll  us  just  what  you  mean  by  that,  Miss  Ketchen. 
KETCHEE: 

Eor  instance,   in  South  C-,rolina  there  are  some  fa.rm  families  who 
simply  can't  do  ajiything  to  increase  their  cash  income.    Well,  the  home 
demonstra.tion  agent  helps  that  family  plan  to  raise  more  of  its  food  — 
meat  and  milk,  potatoes,  greens,  and  so  on.     You  know  we  in  South  Carolina 
can  have  some  vegetables  all  the  year  around.     Mr.  Kaddcrly,  do  70u  know 
about  our  plants.tion  project? 

KADDEELY : 

No  I  don't,  Miss  Xetchen.     Tell  us  about  it. 
KETCHEN: 

In  this  project,  the  plantation  ov.ner  demonstrates  the  value  of 
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plrjining  r  jTood  and  _foed  budget  -.vith  his  tenant  fajmil.ies. 

Sounds  like  a  fcood  plan  —  for  all  parties  concerned. 
KETCH5K : 

Yes,  it  is  c*^.  ^ood  plan,     For  instarice,  one  plant^-tion  owner  says 
the  monthly  doctor  finr"  drug  bill  for  his  tenants  has  been  cut  down  from 
f if ty-dollars-a-month  to  around  f if teen-dollars-a-aonth  --  after  the 
first  J  ear's  work.     For  the  first  tiue  these  families  worked  out  a  food 
and  feed  budget  —  with  the  assistrnce  of  the  land  o"'ner  and  the  home 
deraonstro.tion  n^'ent.    Each  tenant  v/as  given  sufficient  land  and  encouraged 
to  carry  out  the  plains  for  gro"'ing  the  ci'O-os  to  feed  the  family  and  to 
feed  the  livestock.     As  you  knov/,  cov/s  and  hogs  and  chickens  have  to  be  fed, 

KADLEEIY : 

On  that  point  —  I  certainly  will  not  argue. 

PAEDEE; 

We  found  th  t  cut,  a  fe-r  yjars  ago,  in  Kansas  —  v/hen  we  had  to  sell 
the  family  cov/  l.ec.:.use  wj  didn't  ha,ve  enough  feed  to  keep  her,  in  the  years 
of  drought.     But  one  thing  vc're  emphasizing  now  —  more  than  ever  — 
is  v'indbroa'cs  to  protect  our  food  supply  from  wind  and  drought.    You'd  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  home  made  devices  people  hpve  —  out  in  Kansas  — 
for  getting  v,-ati--r  fror.  the  well  to  the  garden,    "^ix;  I  know  one  woman  who 
made  a  hose  cut  of  ducking.     The  wat^r  rujis  throU::--h  the  hose  all  the  time  — 
just  oozes  out  gradually  over  the  laiud.     Fnen  one  pert  of  the  garden  has  had 
enough  water,  she  mover  the  host  to  pnother  spot. 

HINTON: 

I  hope  she  didr.'t  puiip  the  water  b.v  hrnd? 

FAHLEE: 

If  you  knew  Kansas,  like  I  loiov;  Kansas  —  you'd  know  they  use 
windmills  out  there. 

KADEEHIY: 

All  that  goes  to  show  th-  t  the  farm  —  and  farm  family  living  — 
concerns  the  v/hole  f aj.'dly . 

KETCHEN: 

I  can  certainly  say  that  in  our  State  -  in  South  Carolina  -  both 
men  and  women  are  intcrei:ted  in  the  farm  faunily  outlook  prograx>.     In  each 
of  our  counties  we  hold  countywide  meetings  to  discurs  both  the  agricultural- 

and  farm  fa-nily  living  outlook  and  this  is  followed  by  community 

meetings.     This  is  the  most  im-oortant  p^-^xt  becaiuse  more  people  can  come  to 
cOiHmiinity  meetings. 


KADDEELY : 

And  '^fter  the  meetings  what? 
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KETCE3N: 

You  are  net  doutting  th-,t  these  meetings  accoairliph  rOiiiething,  fire 
you  Mr.  Kp.ddo rly ? 

FJIDDEHI Y :     ( ho.  r  i  i  1;/ ) 

Oh,  no  1    I'm  not  'xouctin^.;  any th inf.;;  just  inauiring. 

KETCKEN: 

One  home  demonr.tr  ^tion  'Lf;cnt  told  Jie  of  t;¥ent./-i  ive  vomen  in  her 
county  ,  who  talkod-over  the  outlook  meet  .rg  p-dth  their  husb.^jids.    As  a  result, 
they  m;-\de  an  inventory  oi'  their  ho\\sehoxd  aj^.d  fivrin  equipment. 

KADDEELY ; 

Evidence  th':re  of  th-xt  thing  we  "lenticned  a  while  "b-'Ck  a  hringing 

together  of  planning  fprLi  oper;itions  and  home  operc,tiGns    livii-g. 

HINTON: 

After  all,  Mr.  Kadderly,  '.7ho  do  n't-  farm  -  if  not  for  a  living? 
KADDEELY ; 

Why,   ind'-^ed.     VLjss  Ketchen,   let's  he^ir  ?ome  more  about  your  v;ork 
in  South  Carolina. 

KETCHEN: 

Do  you  know  about  our  club  markets? 

KADDEELY : 

Not  much.     I  know  you  have  them. 

KETCHEN: 

Yes,  -'e  have  28  c?.ub  markets  —  in  27  coitntics.     Operated  by  the 
farm  women.     They  grov;  t'leir  o-.:n  -yegetabD.es ,   flowers,  chickens,  turkeys, 
eggs  —  and  sell  direct  to  th:   tov/n  v;omen.     All  the  :'oung  brides  —  the 
v.'Omen  \./ho  have  cuch  a  stnii-^.^le  v.dth  their  cooking  —  are  especially  glad  to 
get  our  dressed  fryers  —  ail  refd,   to  put  in  the  pan. 

KADDEELY :  - 

And  they  raelze  real  money  —  the  women  .vho  run  these  markets? 
KETCHEN: 

Indeed  they  do.  In  the  Florence  market  —  th,-,t's  the  largest  farm 
women's  market  in  South  Carolina  —  20  women  sold  more  thnn  $300  worth  of 
proa.uce,  eacb_  Irst  year.     One  './oman  oold  $1400  \.orth  ~  another  $1600. 

KADDEELY : 

That's  real  money,  all  right. 

KETCHEN: 

In  the  past  ten  years,  these  club  women  have  trkcn  in  nlmost  a  million 
dollars. 


KAD"JERLY : 

Eerric'irkr,"bl(.  1    Re:.  <^.,rka'ble  ! 

HINTGN: 

It's  not  only  how  much  70U  make  —  but  also  ho;/  vo'a  spe.id  it  — 
that  really  counts. 

KADDERLY : 

You've  got  something  there,  Misr  xiinton  hut  you're  only  hinting 

at.     Please  cla''jorate. 

HINTON; 

Well,  Miss  Ketcl.en  said  a  little  v/hile  ago  that  in  South  Carolina 

the  Fomen  attend  tht  outlook  rooetings    occause  th^y  are  interested   

along  with  their  husb-^.nds.     iind  Mrs.  Pr.rdee  said  that  Kansac  women  are 
just  as  interested  in  v/h-.t  they  hope  to  ^;Gt  for  the  croTDs  as  their  husbands 
are.     Of  course  this  lautopl  int.  rart  is  not  li'-'iited  to  our  three  states. 

KADDERLY : 

Yes,  its  apparr-nt  every/hero  I  recall  r,  statement  by  Director 

of  Extension  Peterson,  o"^  UteJa  —  soaething  like  this:     "When  men  ond  women 
sit  dov.'n  tog>.thor  rjid  rnalyae  their  earning  pover,  bnlpncing  it  against 
necessary  expenditures,   they  have  r  much  better  concept  of  what  they  must 
do  to  obte.in  r  satisfy 3 ng  li\in£;." 

HIIITC!!: 

Thrt'r.  very  v:e?.l  ;->ut.     And  the.t  sort  of  farm  and  family  planning 
certainly  is  reflected  in  wise  spending  of  the  farm  income. 

KADDERLY : 

Nov/  we're  getting  tack  to  the  point.     Just  v/hat  do  you  have  in  mind. 

HINTON: 

I  recfdl  oni;  farm  family  in  Mar.ylrnd  thr.t  kept  farm  and  home  account 
They  found  r.'hat  it  cost  to  feed  the  family  r-nd  tn-o  hired  men.     Aixd  on  the 
basis  of  that  kno'.vledge  they  set  out  to  produce  on  the  farm  more  food  for 
the  fajnily  and  the  help.     The  value  ol  the  ho.me  produced  food  was  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  in  19 o7. 

KADDERLY : 

That  certainly  kept  down  their  cash  food  expenses  1 

HIIITON: 

Indeed  it  did  —  to  such  an  extent  that  they  ^-ere  able  to  buj'  a 
much  needed  aatomobile,  —  and  pay  cash  for  it. 

KETCHEN: 

That  reminds  mc  of  another  sl.-^nt  on  the  value  of  plr.nning  family 
expenditures . 

KADDERLY : 

What  is  th:  t,  Miss  Ketchen. 
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I'ni  tliinliing  of  a  feunily  on  p.  plantation  in  South  Carolina  who 
purchased  p  cook  stove  r/lth  r,  lot  of  fancy  ^^ickel  trimmings.     The  trimmings 

didn't  add  a  thing  to  the  stove  except  loolis.     It  didn't  cook  or  hake 

an/  hotter;  it  i;foaldn*t  last  any  lon^^er  than  a  stove  vitboat  the  nickel 
trimmings;   it  cost  a  third  to  a  half  more  than  the  srre  r.tove  vlthout 
trimmings.     This  difference  in  price  woald  have  purchased  pots  and  pcjis 
that  the  family  needed. 

KADDE2LY : 

In  other  words  a  pl-ji  th?t  v.-ould  have  shovi/T  all  the  kitchen 

needs  might  have  shown  how  the  nickel  triirining  on  the  stove  would  have 
paid  for  some  oi  those  needs.     We  seen  to  be  in  general  agreement  that  the 
f anily  needs  to  know  ahout  business  Cf^^ndi ticns  th^^t  affect  income  or  expendi- 
tures, about  price  trends,  how  much  it  has  been  spending  for  farm  family 
living  —  and  hov;  those  expenditures  have  been  distributed.  Money 
m.anager.ent  is  very  important  —  m.anagement  of  the  money  spent  for  farm 
operations  and  i^.oney  spent  for  fpjnily  living. 

Miss  Hintcn    you  look  as  if  you  are  about  to  say  something, 

HINTCIT: 

Oh,   I  v;as  just  thinking  again  of  ho'7  some  of  our  k'arj  land  v;omen 

manage  their  money  one  v/oman  in  r>articular,  v/ho  said  her  husband  used 

to  laugh  at  her  for  keeping  recounts.     Bv.t  not  since  sir.o  foiind  through 
her  records  how  she  could  save  $12  a  month  on  her  grocery  bill  even  though 
the  children  v.ere  eating  more. 

PAEDEE: 

I  find  too,  in  Kansas,  that  keeping  accounts  help  families  to 
get  more  of  the  things  they  really  rtant. 

KADDEZLY : 

Nor,  wait  just  a  minute  -  let's  not  get  sway  from  tnc   subject  — 
cooperation  between  husband  and  wife  —  farm  and  home  cooperation. 

PaBDES; 

Let  mo  tell  you  about  a  family  I  kno\.-.     After  th..  first  year  of 
keeping  accounts,  the:'  x"ound  out  for  the  first  time  —  just  where  they 
stood.    And  just  in  time.     The  father  and  his  bachelor  brother  were 
partners  on  a  dair^y   farm.     In  order  to  sell  tno  milk,   they  had  to  imurove 
the  barn,  and  the  milk  house.     But  the  returns  wouldn't  paj,"  for  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  —  and  feed  the  cov/s,  ajid  the  fajdly.     (Or  maybe  I'd 
better  put  the  f  ajnily  first . )     In  this  case,   t\.'0  heads  ccrtainl."-  were  not 

better  than  one.     As  a  result,   the  business  was  rapidly  drifting    toward 

the  brink. 

KADDE21Y : 

And  farm  and  home  accounts    saved  the  day? 

PARDEE : 

AVi  ^<-,  1  m  f Tr  TiViz-s  ^  ■(- V-,  ^       r^^Tcr-    fl^a■Ir'■r•^    o  f  i  1  1     in    f  H  r>    r-iA  h'lf.  fVicnr 
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feel  they  have  been  rescued    saved    by  an  account  book. 

KADDEH.LY  : 

And  that  is  a  {-cod  place  to  stop  on  tnis  subject  of  ftirm  and 

home  accounts  and  the  irse  of  t:iose  accounts  in  making  adjustments  in 
lana  fainily  iivirg,     I  understand  that  in  the  nation,  in  1337,  almost 

<3C0,C00  fsLTu  families  i-ade  adjustments  in  home  raking  to  gpin  a 

more  satisfactory  standard  of  living  edjustrents  in  v/hich  the 

Outlook  reports  on  agriculture  and  farn  fr--:iily  living, 

(Ad  lib  participants) 

— ooOoo — 


Pn,       Vi^^'THE  aCCihem-prone  DRI^/ER" 

A  conversation  "between  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiijei  broadcast 
Tuesday,  November  15,  1938,  during  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  over  99  .stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Coi^pany. 

-ooOoo-  ^tGv  3  J  \m  -i'  j 

WALLACE  KADDERLY:  | 

First  we'll  hear  from  our  Tuesday  reporteijs,  Morse  Salisbury,  Acling  Di- 
rector of  Information  for  the  United  States  Department  of  A^ri culture ,  ^nd 
Josephine  Hemphill  of  the  Radio  Ser^/icc.   .   .   .  Today  we  find  our  good  friend 
Squire  Salisbury  walking  down  a  country  roa.d  —  a  happy  and  contented  farmer. 
He's  singing  to  himself. 

MORSE  SALISBURY:  (WITH  ABANDON") 

"Just  a- round  the  cor-ner-r-r  —  there's  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  — " 

KADDERLY: 

But  v/ait!    TTho  comes  —  careening  'round  the  corner  --  in  an  ancient  auto- 
mobile —  at  ten  miles  ri.n  hour.    .   .   .  G-ood  heavensl 

JOSEPHINE  HEIviPHILL: 

My  gracious,  Mr.  Salisbury  I    Pick  yourself  up  I 

SALISBURY:     (GNASHING  HIS  TEETH) 

So  it's  you  —  behind  that  demon  steering  wheel. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Knh'.    Just  missed  you,  didn't  I. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  but  through  no  fault  of  your  own. 

HEMPHILL: 

TTell  I  told  that  mm  —  when  he  ga:v''e  me  my  driving  lessons  —  I  told  him  I 
was  the  last  of  the  Mohicans  —  the  last  person  in  the  county  to  take  up  the 
automobul.    And  he  said  to  me  — 

SALISBURY: 

Here  is  my  necktie  —  but  where  is  ray  hat. 
HEIviPHILL: 

Over  there  in  the  ditch.     And  he  said  he  was  sure  I'd  get  along  all  right. 
—  on  a  country  road  —  with  no  traffic. 

SALT  SBURY : 

Am  I  the  only  pedestrian  yju  have  —  scared  the  wits  out  of  —  today? 
HEivI>HILL: 

Oh,  a  few  chickens  and  turkeys.     I  must  say  —  they're  quicker  on  their 
feet  than  you  are. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  traffic  inspector  actually  thou^t  you  were 
good  enough  to  drive  a  car? 
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HEMPHILL: 

Certainly.     I've  never  had  an  accident.     I  mean  one  that  was  my  fault.  Bat 
I 've  had  some  mighty  close  shaves'.     One  time  a  telephone  pole  zoomed  right  up  — 

SALISBURY: 

Anyhody  with  the  sense  of  a  June  hug  would  knovr  that  you  —  Miss  Hemphill, 
do  you  have  a  hook  of  instructions  on  driving? 

HEMILL: 

Oh  yes  —  hut  all  those  rules  about  turn  red  on  the  green  light  and  turn 
green  on  the  red  light  they're  all  so  confusing  — 

SALI S3URT : 

My  good  woman,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  "accident-prone"  driver? 

HEMPHILL: 

Accident-prone  driver? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  ma'am.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Puolic  Roads? 
HEMILL: 

Ohl     In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  you  work  for? 
SALISBURY: 

(TAKE  your  hands  off  that  steering  v;heel'. )    Yes,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    If  you  had  listc-ned,   last  month,  when  I  interviewed  the  Chief  of  that 
Bureau  —  Mr.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald  -- 

HEiVlPHILL: 

I  ought  to  get  me  one  of  those  new  raddi-  radios. 
SALI SBURY : 

If  you  had  listened  to  Mr.  MacDonald,  you  would  now  that  the  only  way  v/e  can 
decrease  the  numher  of  accidents  is  hy  centering  the  attack  on  driving  hahits  — 
and  on  a  proper  selection  of  drivers. 

HEIviPHILL: 

But  the  accident-prone  driver.     Toll  me  ahout  her  —  him. 

SALISBURY:  '  ■ 

If  the  accident-prone  drivers  pass  the  re;gular  physical  and  mental  tests, 
there's  no  way  to  tell  who  they  are  before  they  have  accidents.     But  as  Mr.  Miac 
Donald  stated,  emphatically,   there's  no  excuse  for  permitting  any  driver  to  con- 
tinue to  cause  a  succession  of  accidents.     He  said  every  State  should  exercise 
complete  and  final  authority  over  drivers'   licenses.     For  serious  offenses,  such 
as  manslaughter,  driving  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants,  failure  to  stop  after 
an  accident,  and  reckless  driving,  it  should  be  mandatory  upon  the  State  licensing 
authority  to  revoke  the  driver's  license. 

HEMPHILL: 

TTell,  don't  look  at  me.     I'm  inhocent. 
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SALISBURY: 

Has  anyone  ever  called  to  your  attention  a  Mllotin  on  "Highway  Accidents 
—  Their  Causes,  and  Recommendations  for  Their  Prevention"? 

HEMPHILL: 

Do  you  have  a  copy? 

SALISFJRY: 

I  have.     Right  here  in  ray  pocket. 

HEMPHILL: 

TIell,  it  certainly  would  have  looked  funny  ~  if  you'd  had  an  accident  — 
with  that  in  your  pocket. 

SALISBURY: 

If  I'd  had  an  accident!     (PHILOSOPHICALLY)     Sometimes  the  logic  of  the 
feminine  mind  gets  me  down.    But  thore's  no  use  talking.     That  is  just  the  way 
things  are. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  declare  I  don't  see  — 

SALISBURY: 

Now  here's  the  bulletin.     I  want  you  to  read  it.    Every  word.  Especially 
this  part  here,  about  the  accident-prone  driver.    And,  if  the  shoe  fits  — 

HEMILL: 

I  can  tell  right  now  it's  going  to  fit  so  tight  it  will  pinch. 
SALI SBURY : 

Experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  records  v/hich  prove  two  things. 
First,  there  s  a  very  large  group  of  sensible  drivers  —  safe  drivers,  definitely 
free  from  accidents. 

HEMPHILL: 

I'm  glad  to  hear  that. 

SALISBURY: 

Second,   there's  a  small  group  of  drivers  who  are  definitely  prone  to  have 
accidents  —  time  and  again. 

HEJ/IPHILL: 

(Don' t  look  at  me . ) 

SALISBURY: 

In  a  study  of  these  drivers,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
average  time  between  accidents  was  found  to  be  15  months.     Eor  some  drivers,  it 
was  loss  than  six  months.     For  others,  less  than  three  months.     Do  you  know  that 
a  driver  is  actually  more  likely  to  have  an  accident  —  several  months  after  he's 
had  one,  than  he  was  before? 

HEMPHILL: 

No-o.    TThat  age  drivers  have  the  most  accidents. 
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SALISBURY:  ,    '  / 

The  younger  ones.     In  one  study,   the  drivers  under  21  years  of  age  had  about 
twice  as  many  accidents  as  you'd  expect,  from  their  momber  on  the  roads. 

HEMPHILL: 

Do  you  know  that  in  our  high  school,   they  have  courses  in  driving?    Any  boy 
v;ho  completes  that  course  knows  how  to  drive  safely. 

SALISBURY: 

Education  is  one  of  the  ways  to  cut  down  accidents,   out  I'm  not  sure  it's  a 
complete  remedy. 

HEIffHILL: 

I  wish  you'd  let  me  keep  this  "bulletin  —  for  the  Safety  Chairman  of  oar 
Parent-Teacher  Association.     May  I  give  it  to  her? 

SALISBURY: 

Certainly.     Talce  it  along. 

HEMPHILL: 

Thank  you  kindly.    Did  you  read  this?     "Case  Histories  of  Eatal  Highway 
Accidents."    Two  cars  collide  --  three  people  killed.     Each  driver  said  he  "expected 
the  other  to  stop."    Uow  you  know  that  is  just  plain  foolishness. 

SALISBURY: 

It  is. 

HEMILL: 

Kext  case  —  man  riding  "bicycle  struck  dovm  by  intoxicated  driver.  Victim 
died.    Driver  fined  $100  and  costs.   .  .  Listen  to  this  —  two  years  later  the  same 
driver  v;as  reported  for  speeding.     Later  same  j^ear,  called  up  on  a  charge  of  reck- 
less driving.     The  next  month,  fined  for  passing  a  red  light.     Is  that  what  you 
mean  by  the  accident-prone  driver? 

SALISBURY: 

A  perfect  example.     You  think  education  would  help  a  driver  like  that? 
HEI^HILL: 

I  doubt  it.     I'd  feel  so/er  is  he  were  disqualified  as  a  driver. 

SALISBURY: 

Read  the  next  case. 

HEMPHILL: 

Tvrenty- three -year- old  boy,  alcohol,  icy  road.    Pedestrirn  knocked  down. 
Later,  died.    Driver  fined  ten  dollars,  fur  being  drunk  in  a  public  place. 

SALISBURY: 

You  see  now  T/hy  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  considers  it  important  to  get 
facts  about  accident-prone  drivers. 

HEMPHILL: 

Indeed  I  do. 
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SALI SBUEY: 

Accident  records  of  drivers-     Case  histories  of  fatal  accidents.     Now  I  want 
you  --  before  you  turn  this  bulletin  over  to  the  Safety  Chairman  of  your  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  ~  I  want  you  to  read  the  Bureau's  recommendations  for  pre- 
venting highway  accidents. 

HEMPHILL: 

I'll  do  that.    TThere  are  the  recommendations?    YThat  page? 

SALISBURY: 

Look  on  page  three. 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh  -  here.     The  Bureau  recommends  \:niform  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  laws- 
More  information  ahout  accidents.     Better  laws  regarding  reporting  of  accidents. 

SALISBURY: 

You  needn't  read  the  whole  list  noxi. 

HEMPHILL: 

But  I  .gm  really  interested  —  now. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right  —  you  take  the  bulletin  home,  and  study  it  carefully.     Heyl  Talce 
your  hands  off  that  steering  wheel  J 

HEMPHI LL : 

Don't  worry'.     You  couldn't  hire  me  to  drive  this  car.     You  couldn't  hire  me 
to  drive  this  car  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indiesl    Kot  for  all  the  — 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  know  what  that  adds  up  to,  in  dollars  and  cents  —  but  I  do  know 
it's  not  enough  to  tempt  me  to  let  you  drive  this  jalopy.    Hero  —  I'm  going  to  see 
that  you  get  home  safely. 

HEMPHI LL : 

"iTcll  that's  very  kind  of  you. 

THE  JALOPY: 

Honlc  honk  I     honk  honk  I 

— ooOwO — 

TIALLA.CE  KADDERLY: 

They're  off,  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  .  .  .  Farm  and  Home  friends,  I  can  highly 
recommend  the  "bulletin  Squire  Salisbury  had  in  his  pocket  —  "Highway  Accidents  — 
Their  Causes,  and  Recommendations  for  Tneir  Prevention,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  And  l^ve  just  had  a  thought.  If  you  know  a  young  driver  --  between 
16  and  25  —  the  dangerous  age  —  you  might  tell  him  about  this  bulletin  on  "High- 
way Accidents."  To  get  a  copy  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, T7ashington,  D.  C.  ,  and  ask  for  the  bulletin,   "Highway  Accidents." 
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LAOT)  GRANT  CCLLEGi;  ASSOCIATION  PROGRAIvI 

Broadcast  Wednesday,  Novem'bdr  16,-1938,  in  the.  National  Farm  and  Horae^  Pro- 
gram, from  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago.  '       »;  J/\f-J  | 

— ooOoo — 

STUEia  ANWrUNCER:  5  ^'  ^'  '^"-^  I 

Today,  v/e  invite  you  to  attend  with  us  an  interesting  meeting  that's  Jbeing 
held  here  in  Chicago— -the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assc{ciation  of  Land  Grant  doileges. 
These  colleges  work  closely  with  the  United  States  Lepartraent  of  Agriculture,  and 
John  Baker,  qf  t-he  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agric\ilture  ds  at  the  meeting 
in  the  LaSalle  Hotel  to  report  on  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting  arrd  to 
present  some  :0f  the  persons  who  are  attending  it.    We  take  you  not  to  the  LaSalle 
Hotel.  •:, 

CUE:  SWITCH  T^  LASALLE  HOTEL  * 

BAKER: 

Hello,  everyone.    We're  speaking  to  you  from  the  fifty  second  annual  conven- 
tion, of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.     There  are  college  pres.,  deans  & 

directors  here— somewhere  "between  300  and  400  of  them  from,  practically  every  stati 

in  the  union  ^for  every  one  of  the  states  has  a  Land  Grant  College  and  something 

like  275,000  students  attend  thefn. 

The  association  has  "been  meeting  since  last' Saturday-— in  large  or  small 

groups  some  in  agriculture,   some  in  home  economics,'  some  in  extension  work,  some 

in  engineering  and  so  on.    The  final  session  attended  "by  the  entire  group  is  now 

going  on.     This  morning  we've  heard  M.  L.  Wilson,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  president  of  the  American  Council  cn  Education;  John  C. 
Page,  commissioner  of  reclamation  is  speaking  now.     So  you  see  we're  here  at  a  rath- 
er "busy  time  and  much  as  we'd  like  to— we  can't  present  all  the  officers  of  the 

association.    But  we  do  have  one  representative  of  the  officers  -A  member  of  the 

executive  committee  for  over  20  years.  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.    Dean  Mumford  retired  a f ew  weeks  ago  upon  reaching  the  age  of  70  years — 
— ^after  a  lifetime  devoted  to  helping  to  "build  a  "better  p^riculture  for  his  state— 
and  for  the  nation.    For  43  years  he  has  "been  on  the  staff  of  the  U.  of  .Missouri, 
29  of  those  years  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  director  of  extension,  and 

director  of  the  experiment  station-  so  certainly  no  one  more  appropriate  could 

have  "been  chosen  to  speak  for  the  land  grant  College  Association  than  ■  Dean 

F.  B.  Mumford.  •  ' 

MUMFORD: 

The  American  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  is'  ending 
today  the  sessions  of  their  annual  conference  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Every  state 
I  and  territory  is  here  represented.  Fifty  one  institutions  have  sent  delegates  to 
this  meeting.  Many  of  the  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  with  which 
Federal  department  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  cooperate  in  many  far-reaching  and  im- 
p3rtant  movements,  have  been  in  attendance  and  have  made  important  contributions 
to  our  program. 

Why  are  institutions  called  Land  Grant  Colleges?     The  answer  is  that  in  1862 
Pres.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  bill  which  made  a  grant  of  land  to  each 
state  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
and  requiring  al?o  instruction  in  Military'  tactics. 

These  colleges  and  universities  are  institutions  of  higher • learning.  In 
this  respect  they  are  like  all  other  colleges  and  universities.    But  the  Land 
Grant  College  and  University  differs  from  all  other  colleges  and  universities  in 
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the  fact  that  each  has  a  college  of  agriculture.  .  Ihis  fact  gives  to  these  institu- 
tions a  relation  to  agriculture  and  rural  people  .vAiich  is  unique  in  the  educational 
development  of  our  nation. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  not  only  trains  young  men  and  women  for  success*- 
ful  achievement  in  the  open  country  but  it  also  has  in  its  organization  an  Agrictll— 
tural  Experiment  Station  the  purpose  of  v\hich  is  to  solve  farm  prohleras  "by  scienti~ 
fic  research.    It  has  "been  said  that  the  American  Experiment  Station  system  and  the 
U.  S»  Department  of  Agriculture  combined  constitute  the  most  efficient  scientific 
research  group  in  America  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  world.     The  time  is  too  limited 
to  even  mention  the  important  discoveries  of  these  institutions  vhich  are  revo-lu- 
tionizing  agriculture  and  Eural  Life. 

These  Colleges  of  Agriculture  have  not  been  content  to  make  discoveries  of 
benefit  to  farmers  and  the  general  public  but  they  have  organized  in  each  institu- 
tion an  Agricultural  Extension  service  with  a  large  personnel  including'  specialist 
County  agents  and  Home  Economics  agents  vAio  go  directly  to  farm  communities  and 
there  in  cooperation  with  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  work  together  for  a  better 
agriculture  and  a  more  satisfactory  rural  life. 

Probably  no  educational  group  in  this  country  has  so  successfully  utilized 
the  combined  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  each  and  of  all  in  .formulating  a  national 
program  of  Education  vhich  is  so  distinctively  representative  of  our  American 
Civilization.     This  national  Conference  is  primarily  held 'for  this  purpose  and 
its  findings  are  therefore  of  great  national  significance.    At  this  -conference  na- 
tional policies  are  developed  and  plans  made  which  later  will  reach  down  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family  in  the  widely  separated  communities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Land  G-rant  Colleges    today  represent  a  beacon  of  hope  for  agriculture  anc 
rural  people.     They  constitute  the  one  and  onl^'-  group  of  institutions  of  College 
grade  devoting  their  entire  energies  to  the  permanent  solution  of  the  rural  problemc 

While  all  this  is  true  we  must  not  forget  that  these  institutions  include 
also  Schools  of  Education,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  commerce,  of  journalism,  of  engi- 
neering and  of  liberal  arts.     They  are  in  an  important  sense  the  most  representativi 
and  democratic  agencies  of  all  the  people  for  progress  and  for  good  in  our  modern 
life. 

BAKER: 

Thanks  Dean  Mumford.    A  moment  ago  I  asked  Dean  Mumford  what  he  was  going  to 
do — now  that  he  is  retired.    His  reply  was — research  and  catch  up  on  his  fishing. 

All  of  us  join  in  wishing  you  interesting  and  profitable  research  and  good 
fishing. 

If  you're  trying  to  locate  the  land  grant  college  in  your  state,  maybe  this 
will  help  you:     If  there's  only  one  college  or  university  in  the  state  which  is 
supported  by  public  funds,  by  taxpayers  money,   then  that  university  probably  include 
the  land  grant  college  for  your  state.     If  there's  a  state  university  and  a  state 
college — then  it's  probably  the  state  college  that  is  the  land  grant  institution 
fnr  your  state. 

These  institutions  are  founded  with  the  purpose  of  serving  you  and  the  other 
residents  of  the  state;  part  of  your  tax  money  goes  to  support  them.     That  money  has 
come  back  many  times  over  in  better  farming  practices,  new  industries  and  new  indus— 
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trial  methods,  better  homes— vdiich  haVe  cqftie'as  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  land 

grant  colleges.    I  hope  you'll  keep  in 'ra'ind' that  they're  your  colleges  and  their 

representatives  are  working  for  you. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Asso- 
ciation are           well — they  might  be  called  shop  talk.    When  farmers  got  together  thof 

talk  about  crop  varieties  fertilizers,  controls'  for  pests  and  so  on  — — v^ien  printers 
get  together  they  talk  about  typo  faces,  layout,  and  the  like- — and  when  presidents, 

deans,  and  directors  of  colleges  meet  they  talk  about  some  things  that  are  of  vitaj 

concern  to  them  in  the  operation  of  their  institutions,  but  to  some  others  the  topicr 
aren't  of  much  concern.    The  net  result  is  some  improvement  in  administration  of  the 
college,  or  of  the  county  extension  system — -so  that  you  and  I  get  the  benefit  of  it 

 'but  as  I  say  it's  shop  talk.      For  example,  curriculum  probldms  facing  college 

budgets  pf  engineering  schools.    Training  and  supervising  of  extension  workers  

perhaps  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  of  interest  only  to  someone  actively  engaged  in 
the  work. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  things  talked  about  here  at  this 
meeting  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  hear.    For  example—-  President  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  talked  about  Engineering  Research 
and  the  National  Welfare.     I'd  like  to  repeat  a  sentence  hero  and  a  paragraph  there 

from  Dr.  Corapton's  remarks  because  I  imagine  they'll  be  as  much  a  revalation  to 

you  as  they  were  to  some  of  those  #10  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  in  person. 
I'm  quoting:     From  the  dawn  of  history  up  to  the  modern  era  of  science  there  have 

been  only  two  recipes  for  securing  materials  desired  for  the  more  abundant  life  • 

one  was  to  work  hard  and  long  and  the  other  was  to  take  the  good  things  of  life 

from  someone  else.  B^at  in  modern  times,  science  has  developed  to  give  mankind  for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  way  of  securing  the  moder  abundant  life  vdiich  does  not 

take  it  away  from  someone  else  but  creates  'it  inhere  it  did  not  exist  before.  "  For 

this  reason  I  believe  that  the  advent  of  modern  science  is  the  most  important  social 
event  in  all  history." 

Through  scientific  and  engineering  research,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  is  served  on  the  average  by  the  working  equivalent  of  100  slaves—. 

represented  by  mechanical  power  of  some  kind.  100  slaves  working  for  every  person 

in  the  United  States.     In  Germany  the  figure  is  a  little  loss  than  half- — and  in 
Russia  about  one-fifteenth — according  to  Dr.  Compton. 

As  a  result  the  American  worker  can  buy  more  food,  clothing,  and  other 

necessities  with  his  labor — than  the  worker  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  ' 

Dr.  Compton  also  pointed  out  this  fact  it  has  been  engineering  developments 

that  have  ended  our  depressions..  After  the  depression  of  1870 — it  was  railroads  tha: 
brought  the  country  out  of  the  slump;  after  the  one  in  1896 — it  was  public  utilities; 
the  automobile  industry  has  brought  most  of  the  new  employment  since  the  depression 

of  1907  in  fact- — according  to  Dr.  Compton,  the  automobile  industry,  directly  or 

indirectly,  now  gives  employment  to  one  seventh  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  this 
country. 

Today,  our  12  million  unemployed  Want  real,  usef\il  permanent  work;  industry 
wants  profits,  agriculture  wants  new  uses  for  its  products — -—everybody  wants  more 
wealth,  lower  taxes,  better  health,  additional  facilities,  and  commodities.  Every 
one  of  these  can  come  only  through  the  cooperation  of  two  forces:     those  two  forces 
are"  better  te'chnical  developments  and  better  management.    Better  technical  develop- 
ments call  for  increased  scientific  and  engineering  research.    There  never  was  a 


time  #ien  the  development  of  new.  industries  and  new  products  through  research  was 

more  urgently  needed,    **Pr»  Comp ton  , concluded  his  remarks  "by  saying — ^^quote  I  "be 

lieve  that  our  programs  in  engineering  schools  and  laboratories  should  he  more  defin 
itely  directed  toward  this  end,  and  that  their  efforts  should  he  helped  by  increased 
financial  support — 'as  a  wise  national  investment  for  future  welfare. 

That  gives  you  only  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  a  splendid    talk  by  Dr.  Earl 
T.  Corapton,  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

And  these  college  folks  stop  to  ask  themselves  once  in  awhile*— — are  we  doing 
the  right  thing— are  we  headed  the  right  direction?    Dean  Margaret  M«  Justin  of  ^  Kan- 
sas State  College  wa.s  the  speaker  on  the  subject  of  Bases  for' Evaluating  present  day 
.college  education.      ,  ,  . 

Here's  just  a  brief  bit  of  her  remarks— —on  vdiat  education  should  strive  to 
do:     General  education  aims  essentially  to  produce  well  rounded  individuals  v/ho  mil 
be  able  to  meet  and  understand  the  va-rioty  of  common  activities  and  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  business  of  earning  a  living,  as  a  member  of  a  home  and  family  group,  .a 
an  individual  consciously  or  unconsciously  seeking  numerous  personal  values,  and  as 
a  citizen  of  a  community— a  state —  a  nation —  and  a  world. 

Miss  Justin  went  on  to  point  out  that  that's  a  big  goal  for  education  to 

make  an  individual  who  can  make  a  living,  be  a  good  member  of  a  family — >a  good  citi- 
zen, and  find  the  personal  values  in  life  that  he  wants  and  it  puts  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  upon  teachers  and  those  who  supervise  the  work  of  teachers. 

And  she  sums  it  up  in  this  way— after  all,  an  evaluation  of  present  day  col- 
lege education  soon  comes  to  an  evaluation  of  devotion  to  truth,  imagination,  the 
skill,  and  bravery  of  college  educators. 

Early  in  the  development  of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  it  became  apparent  to  those 
TAho  saw  far  into  the  future— that  these  colleges  could  serve  their  states  and  the 
nation  completely  only  if  attention  were  given  to  the  home— — -to  the  training  of 
homemakers,   to  a  study  of  things  related  to  the  home.     And  so  each  Land  Grant  College 
teaches  home  economics,  extends  its  information  to  the  homemakers  of  the  state,  and 
carries  on  reaearch  work  in  home  economics.     Some  of  the  research  work  in  home 
economics  has  been  reported  at  the  meeting,  and  we  thought  you  might  like  to  learn 
something  about  it.    Here's  Miss  Lita  Bayne,  head  of  home  economics  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  new  chairman  of  the  home  economic  section  of  the  associa- 
tion, to  tell  about  the  research  work  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  homemakers. 

MISS  BAYIJE: 

I'm  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reporting  briefly  on  the  home  economics 
section  of  our  Land  Grant  College  meeting.  I  couldn't  possibly  give  you  a  complete 
report- — but  here  are  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  brought  out  in  our  meeting 
that  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  in  laboratories  in  almost  every  state  there  are  women 
and  men  working  to  ansv/er  some  of  the  questions  you  need  to  have  answered  if  you  are 
to  do  your  homemaking  as  well  as  you'd  like.     Some  sixty  of  these  people  had  l\inch 
together  yesterday,  and  after  they  were  through  eating  they  told  of  their  work — the 
things  they  arc  studying  and  v^at  they've  found  out. 

^nc  problem  is  the  food  value— the  nutritive  value  of  vegetables.    How  can 
we  be  sure  that  our  vegetables  have  in  them  the  things  that  we  need.    A  carrot  grown 
in  Georgia  may  have  different  food  values  than  one  grovm  in  Maine,  because  much  de- 


pends  upon  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  other  factors.    But  just  how  much  difference 
these  things  raake-— we  don't  know.    And  so  that's  one  problem  that  is  "being  studied 
by  home  economists:     Just  how  much  the  composition  and  food  value  of  different  vege-- . 
tables  is  affected  by  soil  and  other  factors  of  environment. 

In  some  of  the  New  England  states,  home  economics  workers  are  studying  textil 

materials  what  they  are  made  of;  how  much  they  shrink  how  long  they  will  wear. 

Wc  were  shown  a  new  fabric  vdiich  looks  like  silk  that  is  being  used  for  umbrellas, 
bath  curtains,  and  evening  dresses— —a  new  fibre  that  is  being  made  in  Italy  from  a 
material  that  wc  all  know— —but  probably  we  never  thought  of  it  as  being  suitable 
for  making  cloth.    This  new  fabric  is  made  from  skim  milk. 

We  saw  many  samples  of  materials  that  look  alike  and  feel  alike  but  are  made 
from  such  widely  different  materials  as  wool  and  rayon — so  they  must  be  cared  for 
quite  differently.    From  that  one  exhibit  we  learned  that  it's  not  always  safe  to 
make  a  guess  as  to  #iat  your  materials  are  made  from-  you  need  to  knowl 

There's  a  most  interesting  study  being  carried  on  in  several  different  insti- 
tutions on  the  food  needs  of  students  of  all  ages- — from  college  students  down  to 

tiny  children.  It  seems  that  the  students  in  Minnesota  eat  the  most  citrous  fruit 
and  whole  grain  cereals;  those  from  Nebraska  eat  the  most  potatoes;  and  those  from 
Iowa  the  next  most  potatoes.    But  it  was  found  that  all  the  students  eat  too  few 

eggs-  that  is  they  need  more  eggs  for  the  best  nutrition.    At  any  rate— they  all 

showed  that  they  needed  more  foods  high  in  iron  and  copper.    Part  of  the  trouble 
was  blamed  on  the  fact  that  many  of  these  students  -Ihey  were  allgirls,  inciden- 
tally,  were  trying  to  keep  down  their  weight—  so  they'd  have  slender  lines.  As 

a  result  of  this  type  of  diet  low  in  copper  and  iron  many  of  them  have  developed 

a  low  grade  of  anemia. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  research  work  that  is  carried  on  in  home 
economics  departments  all  over  the  country.     It  isn't  even  all  the  research  work 

that  has  been  reported  at  this  meeting  but  it  docs  touch  upon  some  of  the  more 

interesting  things  that  are  being  studied  in  the  home  economics  laboratories  in 
your  land  grant  colleges.    A  complete  list  of  the  research  work  that  is  going  on 
would  include  investigations  of  how  children  develop — -studies  of  household  equip- 
ment what  is  good  and  what  is  not  methods  of  cooking  foods  of  all  kinds  

the  cost  of  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country,   and  the  finding  of  ways  of 
meeting  that  cost  of  living.    And  that  is  only  part  of  the  list.     If  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  home  economics  laboratories  at  your  own  state  college, 
and  going  from  there  to  similar  laboratories  at  each  of  the  48  states,  you'd  find 
that  the  studies  cover  just  about  the  entire  range  of  problems  in  homemaking.  Those 
of  us  v*io  work  in  home  economics  know  That  many  of  those  problems  are — we're  trying 
to  learn  about  others — and  after  we've  learned  vtiat  the  problems  are,   then  we  try 
to  find  the  answers  in  our  research  work. 

BAKER: 

Another  of  the  subjects  \^ich  has  been  reported  on  at  this  meeting  is  the  hel| 
that  land  grant  colleges  give  to  industries  in  their  state  in  the  form  of  research 

and  extension  work  finding  the  answer  to  problems  of  industry  and  taking  those 

answers  and  additional  infomation  to  the  men  who  work  in  industry.    All  the  land 
grant  colleges  cooperated  in  assembling  information  about  the  work  that  they  do  to 

aid  industries  in  this  way.     The  report  covers  a  good  many  pages  and  it's  too  long 

to  take  up  in  detail          but  it  shows  among  other  things  that  two  thirds  of  the 

land  grant  colleges  in  the  country  c arry  on  research  work  of  benefit  to  industry; 


37  of  them  have  engineering  experiment  stations  established  for  .this  purpose.  In 
about  half  the  colleges,   the  industries  themselves  have  some  kind  of  agreements  for 
helping  to  carry  on  tho  studies  that  are  being  made.    More  than  a  million  dollara  a 
year  is  spent  in  research  work  that  is  of  benefit  to  industry. 

And  when  it  comes  to  training  and  educating  industrial  workers  more  than  half 
of  the  land  grant  schools  carry  on  short  courses  or  institutes  for  certain  industries 
some  of  them  offer  extension  courses  for  training  adult  workers — rso  that  men — and 
women  too-^-TASho  arc  viorking  in  industries  can  learn  more  about  their  jobs,  and  can 
develop  and  improve  themselves  through  their  studies— ^at  the  same  time,  the'y  are  hold- 
ing do'm  their  jobs—  -—another  contribution  of  the  land  grant  colleges* 


A  RECORD  GRAPEFRUIT  CROP 


A  sketcsh  presented  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of.  Information,  and 
Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  AgrlQulture,  bro^d'daet 
Tuesday,  November  22,  1938,  during  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Faim  and 
Home  Hour  over  99  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 

— ooOoo —  . 

WALLACE  KADDERL.Y: 

And  now  we'll  hear  from  our  regular  Tuesday  reporters,  Morse  Salisbury, 
Acting  Director  of  Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill  of  the  Radio  Service  .  .  • 
The  Scene,  today —    (This  can't  be  right.)     The  scene  is  the  kitchen  in  the  farm- 
house of  Squire  Salisbury.    And  there's  the  old  Squire  hinself,  bending  over  the 
cook  stove.    But  something's  gone  wrong.  ; 

MORSE  SAILSBIIRY: 

Now  That's  the  matter.    Every  time  I  turn  my  back  on  that  fool  kettle — 
it  boils  overc    liyhero'd  I  put  that  receet  ....     "With  scissors,  cut  the  grape- 
fruit, into  strips,  one-fourth  inch  wide,"    What  do  they  want  you  to  dQ  anyway, 
carry  a  sewing  basket?    "Dissolve  the  sugar,  in  a  sauce  pan,  or  a  double  boiler." 
Make  up  your  mind.  Sister.  .  .   .  Come  in,  come  in. 

JOSEPHINE  HEJ/IPHILL; 

I  had  to  knock  four  times.    Here's  your  screw  driver  I  borrowed.    What  are 
you  doing? 

SALISBURY! 

I 'm  parboiling. 

HEMPHILL: 

You'  re  wiiat?  • 

SALISBURY: 

I  am  parboiling  grapefruit. 

HEMPHILL: 

But  you       don't  cook, 

SALISBURY: 

She  said  this  was  so  simple  —  a  child  co\ild  do  it* 

HEMPHILL: 

Who  said. 

SALISBURY;- 

The  lady  on  the  radio. 

HEMPHILLt 

So  you've  been  listening  to  cooking  ralks  —  recipes. 
SALISBURr: 

Miss  Hemphill,  you(re  responsible  for  this. 


HEMPHILL: 

Ch,  I  coul. dn't  lie  re  — 

.  SALISTOY:  ,  ■  • 

Last  week,  you  recall,  you  nearly  ran  over  me,  in  your  car.    And  I  gave  you 
a  lecture,  entitled    "The  Accident-Prone  Driver. 

HEMPHILL: 

You  certainly  talked  to  me  like  a  Dutch  -ancle* 
SALISBURY: 

I  thought  mayte  I'd  "been  a  little  too  hard,  so,  to  even  things  up,  I  am 
attempting  to  make  you  some—    Hi/here's  that  receet  —  some  "Candied  Grapefruit 
Peel"  —  for  Thanksgiving. 

HEMPHILL:  , 

You  are?    Way  that's  one  of  the  nicest  things  anybody  ever  —    I  adore 
candied  grapefruit  pceli 

SALISBURY:  .... 

But  something  has  evidently  gone  haywire.     Wherein  have  I  failed? 

HEMPHILL: 

Vfell,  I  "believe  you  are  supposed  to  peel  the  grapefruit  first,  and  then — 
■-'SALISBURY: 

Here's  the  receet  —  just  the  way  the  lady  gave  it.     Or  as  near  as  I  could 
get  it.     She  talked  pretty  fast. 

HEMPHILL:  • 

Mr.  Salis"bury,  let's  start  all  over.    Have  you  another  grapefruit? 

SALISBURY: 

Plenty.    Here's  a  whole  crate. 

HEMPHILL: 

Good.     Give  me  your  apron.    You  sit  down  there  in  the  rocking  chair.  I 
know  you  must  "be  completely  fagged  out  —  vath  all  this  cooking. 

SALISBURY: 

Exhausted  —  tussling  with  that  receet.    You  parboil  once  — •  you  parboil 
twice  —  Don't  you  ever  stop  parboiling? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Oh  it's  easy  as  pie.    You  just  —  relax  —  and  everything  will  be  all  right. 
Don't  rock  so  hard  —  you  raalce  the  chair  squeak. 

SALI SBURY: 

But  I  wanted  to  surprise  you  —  for  Thanksgiving. 

HEMPHILL:         .  ' 

(You  did  surprise  me.    You'll  never  knov.' — )  Hore,  I'll  cut  the  grapefruit 
peel  into  strips  —  lAhile  the  fresh  water  boils. 
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SALISBURY: 

You  know  there's  a  huge,  all-time  record  crop  of  grapefruit  m  prospect 
this  year? 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  and  that's  all  right  vTith  me,     I  know  at  least  20  ways  to  .serve 
grapefruit.    Ever  try  broiled  grapefruit?    For  dessert? 

SALISBURY: 

Broiled? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Yes.     Cut  it  in  two  —  crosswise  —  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  on  it —  broil 

for  15  minutes  —  or  till  the  sugar  melts.     Serve  it  hot  for  dessert  —  when  you 
want  to  be  different. 

SALISBURY: 

Different  from  viiat? 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh,  just  different. 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  want  to  be  different.    I  like  my  grapefruit  plain. 
HEIvIPHILL: 

Even  in  desserts  and  salads  —  you  don't  want  it  cut  up? 
SALISBURY: 

Makes  more  Yrork —  and  what  do  you  gain? 

HEMPHILL; 

As  the  poet  said  — 

"When  grapefruit  is  cut  up 

And  eaten  like  pie 
You  get  more  in  your  mouth 
And  less  in  your  eye." 

SALISBURY: 

That  might  be  one  advsintage.    I  don't  suppose  you  remember  the  first  grape- 
fruit on  the  market.     The  taste  was  bitter  —  like  quinine. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

It  doesn't  taste  that  w  ay  now. 

SALISBURY: 

No,  the  quinine  taste  disappeared,  as  the  plant  specialists  developed  new 
varieties.    It's  astonishing  —  how  the  Anerican  people  took  to  grapefruit. 

HEMPHILL: 

It's  a  delicious  frait,    TJhat  is  the  all-time  record  crop  this  year? 
SALISBURY: 

It's  a  —  ding-  schnozzlor.    Nearly  one-third  larger  than  last  year's  big 
crop.    Around  41  million  boxes. 
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HEMPHILL: 

Think  of  the  vitamins.     Big  orange  crop  too,  isn't  there. 
SALISBUEY: 

Orang  crop  —  fifty  million  boxes.     Think  of  more  vitamins. 
HEKffHILL: 

I'd  "better  make  some  Amber  Marmalade  —  one  orange,  one  grapefruit,  one 
lemon.     Cook  tha.t  up  —  put  it  in  glasses  —  get  some  holly  paper  and  a  red  ribbon 

—  and  what  have  you7 

SALISBURY: 

A  Christmas  present.     (You  can't  fool  me.)    Do  you  think  I  show  any  great 
aptitude  for  cooking?     Could  I  join  the  brotherhood  of  Brillat-Savarih? 

HEkPHILL: 

Could  if  you  wanted  to.    But  you  have  so  many  other  things  on  your  mind. 
Tell  me  more  about  grapefruit.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Winston,  in  the  Department  of 
Agricul ture? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  yes  —  sure.    He's  down  in  Orlando,  Florida.  '  He  vrorks  on  citrus  fruits 

—  how  to  reduce  decay. 

HEiviPHILL: 

He  also  works  on  transportation  of  fruit.  , 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  he  does  that  too. 

HEMILL: 

It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  —  to  get  a  big  Juicy  grapefruit,  like  this  one 
here    —  from  the  tree  to  your  kitchen  table. 

SALISBURY: 

You'^re  right  about  tha,t.     Shipping's  developed  into  a  highly  specialized 
process.     They've  made  tremendous  advances,  the  past  20  years. 

HEMPHILL: 

But  do  you  know  they're  using  some  of  the  sajne  technique  the  Chinese  used — 
centuries  ago? 

SALISBURY: 

You've  been  reading  Mr.  Winston' s  bulletin  —  "Harvesting  and  Handling 
Citrj-s  Fruits." 

HEMPHILL: 

I  have  to  keep  up. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  you  know  you  can't  ship  grapefruit  and  oranges  and  lemons  and  so  on  — 
\inless  they  meet  the  legal  standards  for  ripeness        maturity  —    of  the  State 
#iere  they're  gro'wn? 

HEiviPHILL: 

I  know  that.     'They  also  have  to  meet  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
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Drug  administration.    'Do  you  know  that  a  grapefruit  may  be  perfectly  ripe  — 
and  still  "be  a  green  color? 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  that's  #iy  grapefruit  is  soraetimea  »de-greened."  To  make  the 
green  pigment  disappear  —  so  the  natural  yejlow  color  will  sho'-w  up.  You 
ever  watched  them  harvest  grapefruit;? 

HEMPHILL: 

Never  have.  ' 
SALISBURY: 

When  the  fruit's  ripe,  it's  pulled  from  the  trees.     The  pickers  wear 
gloves,  so  they  won't  injure  the  fruit.    They  pack  the  fruit  in  field  boxes, 
and  it  goes  b"-  motor  truck  to  the  packing  house. 

HaiPHILL: 

And  then  —  to  market? 

SALISBURY: 

No  —  not  directly.  It  may  be  "dogreened"  first  —  to  bring  out  the 
natural  color  —  and  then  it's  trucked  to  the  "dumping  belt."  You  ought  to 
visit  a  packing  plant  some  day. 

HEliPHILL: 

I'd  like  to.    What's  it  like.    Full  of  machinery? 
SALISBURY: 

Most  of  the  machinery  in  the  packing  house  is  a  series  of  conveyor 
belts  —  and  accessories  thereto.    A  grapefruit  —  or  an  orange       can  go 
through  the  #iole  works  in  10  or  15  minutes.    They're  washed,  dried,  polished 
off,  graded,  sized,  and  packed  for  shipping.    Packing's  quite  an  art.  Most 
of  it's  done  by  women.    They  wrap  each  fruit  in  tissue  paper,  and  then  pack 
it  in  boxes.     There's  a  knack  about  it.    You've  got  to  get  the  fruit  packed 
in  t ho  box  so  it  can. stand  jolts. 

HEIviPKILL: 

Well  —  v^at  is  the  knack? 

SALISBURY:  : 

It's  hard  to  explain  in  words..  Here  —  Look  at  this  crate  of  grape- 
frij.it.     The  women  pyra;aid  the  fruit  —  something  like  this  —  toward  the 
cer.ter  of  the  box.     (Shucks  —  I  can't  make  it  stand  up.) 

HEMPHILL: 

You  don't  have  the  knack. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  told  you  —  it's  an  art.    Now  vhcn  the  frait's  packed,  it's 
ready  for  prc-codling.    A  rapid  chill  -—  so  it  v/ill  stand  a  long  trip,  by 
motor  truck,  by  water,  or  by  rail.     If  by  rail,  most  of  it  comes  in  refri- 
gerated cars.    With  ice  bunkers  at  each  end.     On  a  long  trip,  in  hot  weather, 
the  car  may  need  re-icing,  along  the  way 
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HEf.IPHILL: 

This  sirup  isn't  quite  thick  enough  —  yet. 

SALISBURY: 

You  aren't  listening. 

HEvIPHILL: 

Heard  every  vrord.     Say,  where  sho-old  you  keep  grapefruit  —  and  oranges 
and  lemons  —  so  they  won't  lose  their  flavor? 

SALI SBUHY: 

If  you  want  'era  to  keep    —  put  'em  in  the  refrigerator* 

HEraiLL:         .  •  .     '  . 

But  mine  isn't  "big  enough  — for  all  the  grapefruit  and  oranges  I^  use. 

SALISBUHY: 

Well,  keep  all  citrus  fruit  as  cool  as  possible.     That  advice  comes 
straight  from  Mr.  Winston,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  —  so  you'd  "better 
take  it  seriously. 

HELiPHILL:  ,  . 

I  certainly  do. 

SALISBURY: 

How's  the  -  Candied  Grapefruit  Peel  —  coming  along? 
HEMPHILL: 

Fine.     Soon  he  ready  for  the  sirup. 
SALISBURY: 

If-you  think  you  caij  dispense  with  my  valuable  help  for  a  few  minutes, 
maybe  I  can  find  you  some  late  chrysanthemums. 

HEMPHILL: 

They'd  be  lovely  —  on  ray  Thanksgiving  table. 
SALISBURY: 

Any  particular  color?     Want  sorae  little  yellow  ones? 

HEI\CPHILL: 

Any  kind.  I  like  all  colors. 


WALLACE  KaDDEBLY: 

And  so  we  leave  out  Tuesday  reporters,  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse 
Salisbury.     If  you  wsmt  to  know  more  about  harvesting  and  handling  grapefruit, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,   tangerines  —  send  for  Mr.  Winston's  Bulletin, 
"Harvesting  and  Handling  Citrus  Fruits. "    This  bulletin  describes  "de-greening' 
—  improved  methods  of  picking,  washing,  polishing,  packing,  shipping  and  so 
forth.     Again,  the  name  of  the-  bulletin,   "Harvesting  and  Handling  Citrus 
Fruits." 

JLJULJLM-ULM, 
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SOIL  CONS£HViiTION  Ii«J  III*:'  PIi)»/iOi;T  .  ^£625 


A  radio  discussion  by  V/allace  Kadderly,  Chief,  Hadio  Service;  Ralpn  Pulghum, 
Pederal  Extension  Service;  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Conservation  Service;'  and 
Joe  B.  Douthit,  a  South  Carolina  farmer.    Broadcast  during  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture period  on  the  National  Farm  ajid  Home  program,  Wednesday,  November  23,  1938. 

^KADDx-HLY: 

Today,  Farm  and  Home  friends,  we're  going  to  get  better  acquainted  with  one 
'of  the  nation's  oldest  farming  sections — the  Southern  Piedmont — ^its  past  history, 
how  its  people  used  to  live,  and  how  the  type  of  farming  has  changed,     \7e  h<?,ve  some 
folks  here  who  can  give  us  the  story:     Joe  Douthit,  a  South  Carolina  farmer;  Dr. 
Hugh  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  Ralph  Fulghum,  a  native  of 
Georgia  end  now  connected  with  Federal  Extension  Service,     First,  I'm  going  to  call 
on  Mr.  Fulghum.  Ralph,  I'm  wondering  about  that  word  "Piedmont."    We  see  it  in  print 
often  enough,  but  I'm  not  sure  everyone  laxows  just  what  it  raeojis, 

FULGHUk: 

Well,  of  course,  the  word  "Piedmont"  literally  moans  foothills. 
KADDERLY: 

And  thrt  brings  to  mind  some  of  the  foothill  farming  sections  I'm  fjyniliar 
with  out  west — the  foothills  of  the  Casco^des  in  the  Willrjnette  Valley  of  Oregon,  foi 
example,  or  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  in  California. 

FULGKUlvi: 

I  believe  the  Piedmont  is  something  like  those  sections,  V/allace.    Only  in 
this  case,  it's  the  foothills  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  kountains. 

KADDERLY : 

V/e  might  define  the  Piedmont,  then,  as  a  rolling  to  hilly  section  lying  be- 
tween the  Southern  Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,    Now,  how  about  the 
site  of  this  region,  Ralph? 

FULGHUia: 

Altogether  it  includes  about  40  million  acres  of  land. 
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DERLY: 

What  does  it  look  like  on  the  map? 


ULGHUivi: 

It's  a  long,  narrov/  strip  \;ith  an  average  width  of  115  miles.     The  Southern 
Piedmont  starts  in  north  central  Virginia,  runs  through  the  western  part  of  the 
Carolinas,  through  north  central  Georgia,  and  on  into  eastern  Alabajma. 

KADDERLY: 

A  region  with  a  long  and  colorful  past.     And  when  we  think  about  that  past 
there  comes  to  mind  a  mental  picture  of  large  planta-tions  and  white  fields  of  cotton 

FULGHmi: 

Unless  some  of  the  old  folks  in  the  South  have  misinformed  me,  that's  c.  prett 
accurate  picture.     But  it  is_  important  to  remember  that  the  typical  old-fashioned 
Piedmont  plantation  was  not  just  one  big  field  of  cotton.    It  wa.s  really  a  self-s\if- 
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ficient  farming  unit.     The  people  raised  their  own  meat  and  vegetables,  their  own 
wood  and  dairy  products.    Right  on  the  farm,  they  produced  and  processed  almost 
everything  they  used,  except  a  few  items  like  tea,  coffoe,  and  sxigar. 

KADDERLY:  ■ 

In  other  words,  each  plantation  was  a  little  comriiunity  in  itself,. 

FULGHUlvi: 

That's  just  about  what  it  v/as. 

KADDERLY:  •  ■    .  . 

3ut,  of  course,  the  cotton  gin  brought  quite  a  change, 

EULGHUivi:  .■  ■ 

Yw'S,  as  soon  as  the  gin  v;as  perfected,  the  Piedmont  plontation  ovmor  Was  able 
to  increase  his  cutput  of  cotton  majay  times  over.     Then  the  railroads  ccjne  in  and 
opened  up  world  markets.     Gradually  the  region  moved  tov;ard  s.  more  comraercial  type 
of  agriculture,  v/ith  cotton  end  tobexco  as  the  principal  crops, 

KADDERLY;  ■ 

And  naturally,  with  more  land  in  cotton  ejid  tobacco,  livestock  farming  began 
to  disappear  in  the  Piedmont  2nd  moved  west  of  the  Appalachians,     Isn't  that  true 
Joe? 

DOUTHIT: 

Yes,  I've  heard  my  grandfather  soy  that  a  Confederate  soldier  returning  to 
his  farm  after  the  War  Between  the  States  on  a  mule  or  horse  was  often  riding  the 
only  livestock  his  farm  possessed, 

FULGHUk:  '       .  .  -  . 

Even  before  the  Vit-r,  majiy  Piedmont  farmers  were  bringing  in  most  of  their 
mea-t  c?nd  da.iry  products  from  outside  the  farm, 

BEMETT : 

Yes,  axid  a  lot  of  them  plowed  up  their  pastures  and  cut  down  production  of 
feed  crops  as  they  shifted  to  cotton  or  tobacco.  This  change  to  one-crop  farming 
brought  or.  a  lot  of  land  abuse, 

KADDERLY: 

Dr.  Bennett,  I  can  see  that  you  want  to  bring  up  the  erosion  problem  -  -  - 
right  now, 

BENNETT: 

There's  nothing  I'd  rather  t£.lk  about, 
KADDERLY: 

Vtf'e  don't  want  to  hold  you  back,  but  I  wonder  if  we  have  completed  the  record 
of  Piedmont  farming  changes? 

EULGHuivi: 

No,  the  account  01  these  changes  should  include  a,  few  words  about  the  tenant 
farming  system.    After  the  War  Between  the  States,  many  large  plantations  were  brok- 
en up  into  smaller  units  and  leased  to  tenants.     Since  then  a  lot  of  farm  ov.ners 
were  forced  into  tenancy  by  mounting  debts  ajid  lower  crop  yields. 
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KADDEHLY: 

Yes,  I  had  occasion  to  look  up  some  figures  on  tenancy  the  other  day  and  I 
found  from  1880  to  1930,  the  number  of  tenaxit  farmers  in  the  United  States  nearly 
tripled. 

rULGHUivi: 

And  a  large  part  of  this  increase  took  place  in  the  Southern  Piedmont  region. 
KADDERLY: 

Now,  we've  more  or  less  hit  the  high  spots  of  Piedmont  agricultural  history 
in  the  past  few  minutes.    And  we  have  come  down  to  a  poriod  that ■ is  well  rememhored 
by  a  great  majiy  people  still  very  much  flive — like  Dr.  Bennett,  here.     Dr.  Sennett, 
I  wouldn't  have  you  believe  that  I'm  doliboratoly  shyLig  away  from  erosion  -  -  - 
but,   inasmuch  as  you  spent  your  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  the  heart  of  the  North  Garolin 
piedmont,  I  wonder  if  you  couldn't  help  us  out  by  adding  a  few  first-hojid  touches 
in  this  history. 

BiNNSTT: 

First  of  ^,11,  Wallace,  I  think  vve  should  point  out  that  the  self-sufficient 

farm  did  NOT  disappear  immediately  from  the  Southern  Piodanont  after  the  './ar  Between 

the  States.  I  grow  up  on  such  a  farm,  and  most  of  our  neighbors  had  places  tha-t 

were  "little  communities  in  thomselves", 

KADDiiHLY: 

Then  your  family  actur^.lly,  (to  quote  Ralph  Fulghurn)  "produced  and  processed 
nearly  everything  j'-ou  used,  except  tea,,  sugar,  cuid  coffee." 

BMNETT: 

Yes,  and  to  some  extent  v/e  even  produced  a,  substitute  for  coffee.     It  wa,s 
brev/ed  occasionally  from  parched  okra  seed  and  sweetened  \.'ith  syrup  made  of  home- 
grov/n  sorghum,     I  must  admit,  however,  that  a.  cup  of  this  brev/  was  a  rather  disma.l 
failure  a,s  a,  source  of  good  cheer, 

KADDEIOiY: 

I' can  ;vell  imagine.    Kov7  about  tools  and  some  of  the  other  necessities  of 
farm  life. 

BENlffiTT: 

We  took  care  of  many  of  these  needs  without  going  off  the  farm.     All  black- 
smithing,  horse-showing,  and  iron  repair  work  were  done  on  the  plantation.     The  lif 
of  a  farm  wagon  was  a.lmost  endless.     If  a  part  broke  or  wore  out,   it  was  quickly 
repla.ced,  usually  without  laying  out  a  penny.     Flour,  corn  meal,  meat,  soap,  basket 
compost  fertilizer,  and  most  other  necessities  were  produced  at  home, 

KADDilRLY: 

Did  you  make  your  own  clothing? 

BENNETT:  , 

Some  of  us  wore  home-knitted  socks  and  homespun  trousers  made  of  cloth  v/oven 
on  the  looms  of  "Aunt  Jane",  a  remarka.bly  versatile  ex-slave.     This  cloth  wa,s  dyed 
v/ith  a,  bluish  concoction  of  copperas  and  tulip-poplar  bark.     Leather  for  repairing 
shoes  was  tanned  at  a  ner.rby  country  tannery. 
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KADDEELY: 

well,  that  gives  us  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  phrase  "live  at  home" 
meant  on  a  Piedmont  farm  when  you  were  a  "boy,  but  such  farms  are  certainly  not  ver;>' 
common  in  the  Piedmont  today,  are  they  Joe? 

DOUTHIT: 

IJo,  Wallace,  they're  not.     During  my  lifetime  I've  seon  a  tremendous  shift 
a\vs.y  from  the  old  self-sufficient  type  of  farming  to\7STd  coranercial  agriculture. 
Soil-improving  and  feed  crops  and  even  gardens  have  "been  pretty  generally  neglected, 

KADDSkLY: 

■;7oll,  Dr.  Bennett,  wo  ell  knov;  this  one-crop  system  of  farming  loaves  the 
farmer  v/ith  ver;>'  little  reserve  to  fell  "back  on  if  his  market  crop  fails  to  pan  out, 
^That  has  "been  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  IcJid? 

BENNETT: 

Both  cotton  and  tohacco  are  extremely  ha-rd  on  the  soil,  especially  where  the^' 
're  grovm  on  the  scjne  lojad  year  after  yeox.     These  tv/o  crops  drain  the  vr.luo.hle  plex 
food  elements  out  of  the  soil,  and  they  furnish  ver^'-  little  protection  against  ero- 
sion.    \IQ  have  plenty  of  rain  in  the  piedmont  -  -  -  averaging  about  50  inches  a  year 
And  it  often  comes  in  torrents.     vVhen  these  heavy  ra,ins  fall  on  unprotected  sloping 
lajid,  planted  to  cotton  or  tobacco,  or  corn,  there  can  be  but  one  result — the  soil 
is  \7ashed  away. 

KADDESLY: 

Yi/hen  we  pla,ce  those  facts  over  aga,inst  the  ba,ckground  of  the  ono-crop  fa.rraing 
system,  I  think  we  can  see  one  rca-son  why  erosion  ha.s  made  such  rapid  headway  in  the 
Southern  Piedmont  region.    But  can  v;e  blcjne  the  Piedmont's  erosion  troubles  entirely 
on  the  single-crop  system?    After  all,  erosion  has  been  active,  I  believe,   in  some 
parts  of  the  region  for  nearly  200  5-ears, 

BENNETT: 

That's  right,  Wallace.     Some  of  the  more  southerly  areas  were  hard  hit  by 
erosion  before  the  Civil  War,     Generally,  however,  Piediiiont  farmers  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  erosion  in  their  social  and  economic  life  during  the  past  40  or  50 
years.    As  fertile  piedmont  soil  washed  into  creeks  and  rivers  and  filled  up  re- 
servoirs, the  land  on  thousands  of  sloping  farms  grew  steadily  poorer.     The  job  of 
farming  becajne  more  difficult,     Ti7ith  crop  yields  declining  and  fertilizer  costs 
mounting,  many  farmers  went  deeply  into  debt, 

DOUTHIT: 

That's  true,  Dr.  Bennett  itk  caused  many  of  my  ac^luaintances  to 

give  up  the  ownership  of  their  farms  and  go  into  some  other  business,  or  become 
tenants, 

KADDEHLY: 

In  other  words,  soil  erosion  has  definitely  contributed  to  the  grov/th  of 

tenant  farming  in  the  Piedmont  region.  But,  Joe,  doesn't  it  also  work  the  other  v/a^" 
around.    Doesn't  tenancy  often  accentuate  the  erosion  problem? 

DOUTHIT: 

Yes,  I  think  it  does. 
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B£NNj]TT  : 

Especially  where  the  tenant  is  only  on  the  farm  for.  a  few  years.     In  such 
cases,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  get  out  of  the  soil  all  that  it  will  give  today, 
without  thought  for  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

KADDEHLY: 

■;hen  you  speeJc  of  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  Dr.  Bennett,  that  hrings  up  the  suh- 
ject  of  conservation  farming.  Joe  Douthit  is  a  Piedmont  conservation  farmur.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  he  a  good  idea  to  ask  him  about  his  farming  operations? 

B3NKETT: 

Good  idea.     Joe  is  one  of  the  best  cooperators  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
ho.s  in  the  Southern  Piedmont  region, 

KADDERLY:  ' 

Joe,  I  understand  you  were  graduated  from  Clomson  College  about  25  years  ago 
and  that  you  operate  a  farm  of  about  600  acres  in  Anderson  Countj'-,  South  Carolina. 

DOUTHIT: 

That's  right,   i/allace.     I've  lived  on  that  farm  all  my  life. 
KADDEHLY: 

i/hich  is  not  so  very  long,  I'd  say,  judging  from  appearrJices  -  -  as  I  lock 

at  you. 

DOUTHIT:  ' 

Well,  it  adds  up  to  quite  a  few  years.     But  my  father  operated  the  lojid  long 
befcTQ  I  took  over.    And  my  grojidfather  bought  the  place  way  back  in  1850. 

KaDDEHLY: 

Let's  see.  That  merjis  there's  been  a  Douthit  on  the  farm  for  88  years,  •  Good 
farming  must  run  in  the  fojnily, 

BENlffiTT: 

\/cJ.lace,  I  don't  know  much  about  joe's  father  or  his  grandfather.    But  I  do 
know  that  Joe  has  v/orked  cut  a  well-balanced  system  of  farming  that  keeps  erosion 
under  control  on  every  one  of  his  500  acres.     And  I  daresay  the  farm  will  be  in  his 
fajnily  ?tA  in  good  shape  for  a,t  least  another  68  years. 

DOUTHIT: 

That's  ritjht  kind  of  you,  Dr.  Bennett.     I've  always  hoped  to  leave  a  good 
piece  of  land  for  my  children. 

KADDERLY: 

Y/ell,  Joe,   I  guess  it '  s  a  safe  bet  you're  not  a  one-crop  farmer.     But  you 
haven't  told  us  yet  what  kind  of  farming  you  do  practice. 

DOUTHIT: 

General  farming,  I  imagine  you'd  call  it.  I  grow  several  staple  crops  and 
also  raise  quite  a  fev/  livestock,  including  a  fair  number  of  hogs.  And  I  built  a 
clant  on  my  place  where  I  grind  the  pork  and  market  ray  nogs  as  sausage. 

iCADDERLY: 

In  other  words,  you  sell  yoirhogs  at  sausage  prices*     And  I  imagine  you  have 


other  pork  products — lard,  for  example? 


DOUTHIT: 

Yes,  lard,  fat  "back,  rits,  and  "backbone, 

BENNETT:  .  . 

I  might  add,  Tfellace,  that  Joe  has  developed  new  varieties  of  corn  and  "barley- 
He's  "bull'  up  quite  a  business  selling  improved  seed.    And  I  believe  he  also,  grows 
some  fruit.  - 

DOUTHIT: ' 

That's  right.     I  have  a  small  apple  orchard  end.  a.  peach  orch:'rd.     Then  I  also 
grow  grapes  and  berries  along  with  my  vegetables, 

KADDERLY: 

Sounds  like  a  pretty  well-rounded  progrsjn.    Hov;ever,  I  suppose  you  do  grow 
some  cotton,  ; 

DOUTHIT: 

About  70  acres  of  my  farm  is  in  cotton  at  one  time  or  another.     V/e  plant  it 
in  rotation  with  corn,  grain,  and  lospedeza. 

x^ADDERLY: 

Good  rotation  for  soil  conservation.  ■  . 

DOUTHIT: 

I  also  have  about  250  acrus  of  \/oodlojid.    Most  of  it  is  steep  and  would  wash 
badly  if  I  ever  tried  to  plow  it.     I  Icnow  that,  because  on  some  of  those  slopes  you 
coji  still  see  the  outlines  of  old  crop  rqws  with  deep  gullies  cutting  across  them. 
That  shows  that  this  steep  land  was  badly  hurt  by  erosion  before  it  v/as  tck:en  out  of 
cultivation  raeny  years  ago. 

KADDEPiY: 

And  it  also  indicates  that  trees  arc  the  most  logical  crop  on  steep  Icjid. 
Joe,  getting  back  to  the  several  kinds  of  field  crops  :nd  fruit  --  ond  sausc^e  — 
that  you  produce  —  how  do  you  market  all  those  products? 

DOUTHIT: 

■;7ell,  I  opened  a  little  market  in  town  just  for  that  purpose.    You  see,  I 
don't  live  on  a  paved  highv/ay.  .  Tifhen  I  found  I  couldn't  get  the  tov;n  folks  to  come 
to  ray  farm  market,  I  took  my  m?rket  to  tov/n, 

BENNETT : 

Wallace,  I  think,  Joe  has  given  us  some  convincing  evidence  that  he's  not  a 
one-crop  farmer.     Furthermore,  he  follows  practices  that  are  designed  to  prevent 
soil  erosion.    He  has  built  better  terro.ces,  improved  his  rotations,  adopted  strip 
cropping,  and  most  of  the  other  practices  the  Soil  Conservction  Service  recommends, 

.CADDERLY: 

I  suppose  you  knoi;  that  Joe  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
':he  Upper  Savo.nna±i  River  Soil  Conservation  District? 

BEFNETT: 

Yes,  I  kno-.;.     And  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  really  encouraged  by  the  progress 
Chat's  been  made  in  organizing  soil  conservation  districts  in  the  Piedmont  region. 
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It  seems  to  me  they  will  provide  the  answer  to  a  lot  of  Piedmont  fa,rming  prolDlems. 
Farmers  organize  these  districts  for  cooperation  in  soil  conservation.     Instead  of 
trying  to  control  erosion  individually,  they  get  together  and  pool  their  efforts. 
Natiirally,  this  means  more  effective  work  all  along  the  lino.    Already  farmers  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  established  18 
soil  conservation  districts  covering  some  16  million  acres. 

KADDERLY: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  and  more  farmers  all  over  the  coiinty  seem  to  "be 
talcing  up  this  idea  of  cooperation  in  soil  conservation,     Now  that  they're  organiz- 
ing soil  conservation  districts,  it  strikes  rac  wo  can  expect  to  see  a  much  wider 
spread  of  farming  methods  that  control  erosion,  like  terracing,  strip  cropping,  and 
contour  cultiva.tion. 

FJLGHUk: 

There's  another  point  that  occurs  to  me  along  that  line, 

KADDERLY : 

ifVhat  is  it,  Ralph? 

FULGHUlvi: 

As  this  soil  conservation  district  program  spreads  an  increa.sing  number  of 
farmers  will  also  be  growing  more  soil-conserving  crops,  like  grass,  hay,  trees, 
ajid  pasture.     In  the  Piedmont  section,  this  can  :aea.n  only  one  thing — o.  better  bal- 
anced type  of  farming, 

LOUTHIT: 

I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Ralph,    A  lot  of  farmers  in  the  Piedmont  section 
don't  seem  to  know  ajiy  type  of  farming  except  cotton.    But  as  the  district  program 
gets  under  way,  I  think  we're  going  to  see  more  livestock,  more  fruit,  and  more 
dairy  products. 

KADDERLY: 

A:id  certainly  more  soil  conservation,  Joe,    Ja,rm  and  Home  friends,  this 
discussion  has  centered  about  the  Southern  Piedinont  region.     The  i7if ormat ion  about 
this  region  and  its  farming  problems  was  provided  by  Dr.  Hugh  N.  Bennett,  Chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Ralph  rulghiim,  former  extension  editor  in  the  state 
of  Georgia;  and  Joe  3.  Douthit,  a  Piedmont  conservation  farmer,  from  South  Carolina. 
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FAHvIIHG  WITH  SHELIEKBELTS  Jhn  1 
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An  intcrvicv;  between  Wallace  Kaddcrly  and  f.  A,  Silcox,  "Chief  of  t-hc 
Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Dcpo.rtncnt  of  A^griculture ,  fon  the  National  Farsn  .?jr:d 
Hone  Pro{;rcjn,  Wednesday,  November  23,  1938,  broadcast  by  99  stations  associated 
with  the  ilational  Broadcasting  Conpany. 
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KADDEHLY: 

3ac::  in  the  year  1935  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  be{ian  planting  field  shelterbelts-  in  parts  of  the  PrairievPlains, 
where  crops  and  soils  v/ere  being  severely  damaged  by  winds.     At  that  tine 
this  project  was  veiy  much  in  the  public  eye.     It  was  an  undertaking  without 
precedent  on  this  continent  on  any  such  scale  as  proposed.     In  more  recent 
years  we  haven't  heard  so  much  about  this  prairie-states  tree  planting,  and 
many  people  ask  "v/hat  has  become  of  the  Shelterbelt ?"    17ell,  it's  there,  very 
much  alive,    I7PA  relief  labor  has  been  used  to  produce  and  plant  85  million 
trees  —  trees  that  are  now  growing-  in  7,000  miles  of  new  field  shelterbelts 
on  13,500  farms  in  the  States  of  ITorth  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklaiioma,  and  Texas. 


This  past  summer,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Mr.  F.  A,  Silcox, 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Project.    He  is 
meeting  with  us  today  to  tell  us  about  farming  and  shelterbelts  —  about 
some  of  the  things  he  saw.     Sil,  v/hat  impressed  you  most  while  you  were  in- 
specting these  tree  plantings? 

SILCOX: 

First  of  all,  Wallace,   I  was  amazed  at  the  way  the  trees  have  grov/n. 
Seedlings  that  wore  only  18  inches  high  when  they  were  planted  in  the  severe 
drouth  year  of  1935  arc  now  from  15  to  20  feet  tall  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Nebraska,  and  as  much  as  30  feet  tall  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Texas  pan- 
handle whore  the  grov/ing  season  is  longer.     These  trees  have  survived  and 
grov/n  in  spite  of  attacks  by  grasshoppers  and  jack-rabbits  and  some  of  the 
v/orst  drouth  years  on  record,  and  the  shelterbelts  are  already  demonstr.ating 
what  they  can  do  in  protecting  crops  and  soil  on  t.vo  million  acres  of  farm  lo^ad, 

KADDERLY: 

Why  do  you  plant  shelterbelts  to  protect  crop  land  or  land  under'  cul- 
tivation?   Couldn't  farmers  just  let  this  land  go  back  to  virgin  prairie? 

SILCOX: 

Not  very  v/ell,  Wallace,  for  Prairie  farmers  kave  to  grow  some  cultivated 
crops  if  they  v/ant  to  naice  a  living  on  their  farms.     They  look  to  wheat  and  corn 
rye  and  cotton  for  cash  to  supplement  the  income  they  obtain  from  livestock 
grazed  or  fed  for  the  market.     In  some  parts  of  this  country,  farmers  have  so 
much  rain  they  ditch  or  tile  their  crop  land,  but  on  the  prairies,   the  chief 
difficulty  is  too  little  rain  and  too  much  wind. 

(over) 
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KADDERLY:  .;  , 

I  think  nost  farmers  understand  that  there  never  v/as  a  perfect  naturr.l 
farra,  UovA  farn  land  is,  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  or  it  needs  fertilizer  or 
sonc  other  treatncnt  if  it  is  to  produce  as  it  should. 

SILCOX: 

Yes  —  that' s  true,  and  shclterbelts  are  an  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment for  riajij^  prairie  farns.     Without  shelterbolt s  many  approved  crop  and  soil 
practices  in  critical  Prairie-Plains  areas  nay  "be  of  only  tenporary  value: 
may  "be  inefficient  in  protecting  crops  and  soils.     But  experience  has  already 
proven  tho.t  shelte.r"belts  often  hecome  a  "bulwark  "behind  which  approved  land 
management  can  "oe  raa,de  effective. 

KADDEHLY: 

Ali.iost  anything  that  will  slow  down  the  wind  will  help,  won't  it? 

SILCOX: 

Yes,     In  Hungary  upright  wooden  lattices  are  used,  but  they're  far 
less  attractive  than  our  living  wind'breaks.     Besides  trees  v/ill  produce  fence 
posts,  fuel,  and  other  products,  and  they  provide  nesting  places  for  insect- 
eating  "birds, 

KADSEELY : 

In  other  words,   shelterbclts  will  provide  v/ind  insurance  and  pay  for 
it  at  the  same  time, 

SILCOX: 

That's  often  the  case.    As  an  example,  I  saw  a  field  of  corn  tha.t, 
grov/ing  in  the  protection  of  an  old-time  shelter"bclt  of  cottonwoods,  would 
yield  up  to  65  or  70  bushels  an  acre.     But  in  a  field  right  beside  it,  corn 
that  was  not  iDrotectcd  had  been  shrivelled  by  a  hot  wind  and  \7ould  yield 
practically  nothing.     A  hot  wind  of  even  one  day' s  duration  may  so  dry  out 
corn  when  it  is  in  tassel  that  it  will  make  nothing  but  fodder.     And  wheat 
and  other  grains  may  bo  so  shrivelled  by  hot  winds  that  the  yield  is  seriously 
reduced  and  the  quality  is  lowered, 

KADDEELY: 

So  shelterbelts  help  to  insure  a  fairer  crop  in  even  the  worst  dry  years, 

SILCOX: 

That' s  why  farmers  cire  so  enthusiastic  about  shelterbelts,  now  they  are 
convinced  the  trees  will  grov.     That's  why  farmers  and  their  wives  are  planting 
gardens  and  orchards  behind  the  shelterbelts.     Prairie  States  farmers  claim, 
too,  that  they  can  save  twenty-five  percent  of  the  feed  for  their  livestock 
during  the  winter  if  the  stock  is  protected  by  shelterbelts  or  windbreaics. 
And  here's  another  thing.-   Out  in  that  country  the  wind  often  blows  aand  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  such  a  rate  tha.t  it  cuts  and  kills  tender  young 
plants  of  cotton,  corn,  or  other  grains,     Farmei  s  toll  r.ic  that  shelterbelts 
help  prevent  that  sort  of  damage, 

Wallace,  I  saw  some  farms  where  seed  had  been  blov/n  out  of  the  ground 
two  or  three  times  a  year  before  shelterbelts  were  planted.     Soil  blowing  is 
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most  serious,  of  course,  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months  when 
vegetation  on  fields  is  scanty  or  absent.     Shv?l tcrbclts  help  stop  this,  and 
they  also  help  hold  snow  which  provides  extra  moisture  for  crops.     All  these 
things,  -jov.  Lnon,  take  some  of  the  garr."ble  and  guesswork  out  of  farming  on  the 
Frairie-Plains. 

KADDEPLY: 

And  v/ith  7,000  mil^s  of  sholtcrhol ts ,  it  looks  as  though  you' d  taken 
some  of  the  ^[^■uOGSwork  out  of  tree  planting  in  those  States,   too,  Sil. 

SILCOX: 

Yi-s,   the  sholtcrlDclts  speak  for  themselves.     They  promise  to  "bring 
added  incoDCs,  \.'hich  mean  added  security  and  stability,  to  individuals  and 
communities. 

KADHERLY: 

Arc  you  ready  to  plant  more  shclterbelts  this  coming  year? 

SILCOX: 

Yoc,    Uc  already  have  in  our  nurscri^-s  enough  young  trees  to  jjlant  6,000 
more  miles,  and  fanners  in  the  six  Fralrie  States  have  already  spoken  for  most 
of  them, 

KADDERLY: 

That  looks  like  continued  progress,     I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  discuss 
this  project,  I.Ir,  Silcox,  but  thanlc  you  for  the  information  you  have  given  us 
today. 


J'^Y^  '        CHUSTIIAS  TTZSS  EI'.SISMT  TO  FILE 

Broadcast  by  Helen  C.  Douglas,  and  ITallacc  L.  Kaddorl^,  Hadio  Service, 
Tuesday,  Dccciibcr  6,  1938,  in  the  Dcpartnent  of  Agriculture  pcYlTrdrr-^Iational 
Farn  and  Hone  Hour,  v  V 

—  OOOOOO—      /     '  '       ^ru>  I 

You'd  never  guess  fror.i  the  bright  sunshine  and  blue  sky  here  i  in  Washing- 
ton that  Christnas  v/as  so  close.     But  you  'd  know  i  t~  -i-n-a  j-Tin-H-tP— f rnii  the  cro\7ds 


in  the  stores  and  postofficcs  where  Uncle  San's  slogan:  "SLup  eAilj^  nail  early" 
is  really  in  action.     In  just  about  a  fortnight  you'll  be  lighting  your  Christ- 
nas tree.     That  reninds  ne  to  tell  you  that  Helen  Douglass  of  the  Dcp.'^.rtncnt 
of  Agriculture  Zadio  Service  has  joined  our  Farn  and  Hone  Hour  far.iily  todo.y» 
She's  cone  over  with  a,  special  Christnas  tree  nessagc — That's  right,  isn't  it, 
Helen  —  a  nessagc  about  the  Christnas  tree? 

DOUGLAS: 

That's  right,  Wallace,     I've  just  lcci,rncd  of  a  new  way  to  have  a  safe 
and  sane  Christnas, 

KADDEliY: 

Wait  a  ninute  you  aren't  nixing  your  dates  and  thinking  about  July 

Fourth,  are  you,  Helen? 


DOUGLAS: 

But  "safe  and  sane"  apyjlies  just  as  well  to  Christnas  which  happens  to 
be  another  dangerous  holiday  with  a  long  record  of  fires.  And  guess  what  the 
big  Christnas-f ire  hazard  is? 


KADD^ilLY: 


It  couldn' t  be  the  Christnas  treel 


DOUGLAS: 


Yes,-  the  tree.     Ironic,  isn't  it,   that  this  sj^nbol  of  joy  and  peace  on 
earth  has  caused  so  nany  terrible  fires  in  hones  and  schools  and  churches; 
and  serious  accidents  to  children  every  year, 

KADDCiJLY: 


But  Christnas  trees  can't  be  as  dangerous  today  as  when  we  lighted 
then  with  old-fashioiied  candles. 


DOUGLAS : 


Nevertheless,  they're  still  a  hazard.    Even  the  little  electric  lights 

(over) 
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for  trees  sonctincs  have  short  circuits.     And  people  are  careless  about 
cigarettes  and  natchcs  and  open  fireplaces.  ■ 

KADDSHLY; 

The  trees  thensclves  arc  pretty  dry,  too.    Most  of  then  arc  cut  for 
narkct  weeks  before  Christnas.     They're  cut  early  way  up  in  the  nountains 
or  elsewhere  in  renote  places  and  takes  sone  tine  getting  into  town  for,  sr2e. 
Then,,  they  dry  out  even  norc  as  they  stand  in  the  warn  house,  as  every  body 
knows. 

DOUGLAS-:  '  ' 

Aiid  so-  nany  trinnings  for  Christnas  trees  are.  inflannable.. 

KADDERLY:      ' ..' .   ......     ■  .     -  , 

Cotton  snow,  for  example,  ,  . 

DOUGLAS: 

Yes,  all  in  all,  the  Christnas  tree  nay  be  just  tinder  waiting  for  a 
spark.     But  that';S  not  necessary.     You  can  have-  your  tree  and  safety,  too, 

KADDEHLY: 

How,  we're  getting  to  the  point.    What  is  the  point? 
DOUGLAS:  , 

By  fireproof ing  the  tree,  or  as  the  chenists  prefer  to  say  naking  the 
tree  fire-resistant,     Dr,  Martin  Leathernan,  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
chemist  has  just  discovered  a  new  v/ay  to  make  Christnas  trees  resist  fire. 

KADDEIiLY:, 

That  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  a  difficult  process.  Do  you  spray  or 
dip  the  tree  in  something? 

DOUGLAS: 

Ho,   it's  a  lot  easier  than  that.     You  let  the  tree  fireproof  i tself . 
KADDEaLY: 

^ell,  now  that  statement  needs  sone  explaining.    Hov/  can  a  tree  fire- 
proof itself? 

DOUGLAS: 

Like  this:     you  just  set  the  cut-end  of  the  trunk  in  water  that  contains 

a  fire-resistant  chemical.  Then  the  tree  drinks  up  that  liquid  and  carries 

it  to  every  branch  and  even  every  needle, 

KADDE5LY:  : 
What  chemical  do  you  use? 

DOUGLAS: 

Either  ai.imonium  sulphate  or  calcium  chloride.  Ammonium  sulphate  is 
probably  better  because  it's  cheap  and  for  sale  in  any  seed  store  and  most 
hardware  stores. 
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KADEEIiY: 

Of  covirno,  lots  of  farr.ors  use  anj-ioniun  sulphate  as  a  fertilizer. 
You  say  70U  dissolve  it  in  v;atcr  and  then  put  the  tru.nk  of  the  tree  in  the 
solution? 

DOUGLaS: 

Th.it' s  right.     It's  a  good  idea  to  cut  off  the  trunk  slantwise  jur.t 

"beforehand,  so  all  the  tuhes  v/ill  be  open  for  drinking.    And  keep  the  tree 

in  a  cool  v.lace  for  at  least  part  of  the  time  it  is  taking  up  the  liquid. 

ICADEEELY: 

Hov;  long  does  this  tcilzel 

DOUGLAS  : 

About  5  or  4  days. 

ICADESnLY; 

Aiid  hov;  much  amnoniuri  sulphate  do  you  use? 
DOUGLAS: 

That  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  tree  -  takes  a  little  aritlnnetic. 
KADDEItlY: 

lly  arithnetic  isn't  very  good  today.     Aren't  there  sone  simple 
directions  in  black  and  v/hite? 

DOUGLAS : 

Yes  indeed,     Tdght  here  is  the  ncvi  nineographod  circular  just  loublished, 
v/hich  describes  the  entire  process. 

KADDEIiY: 

Thanks,  A  very  helpful  leaflet,   I  should  say  for  a  father  or  nether 
or  anyone  else     interested  in  a  safety-first  Christrias  tree  for  a  safe-and- 
sanc  Christr.ias,     You  are  wclcone  to  this  leaflet,  Far:.:  and  Hone  listeners. 
Just  '.7rite  to  the  Dep;irtnont  of  Agriculture,  'Jashington,  D.C,  ,  for  the  free 
circular  on  noicing  your  Christnas  tree  fire-resistant.     If  you  write  promptly 
we'll  do  our  best  to  see  that  you  get  it  in  tine  to  treat  your  Christnas 
tree  this  year.     Once  again,  ask  for  the  circular  on  fi reproofing  Christnas 
trees.     It's  free  fron  the  Departnent  of  Agriculture,  VJashington,  D.C. 


Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Rice  Referendums 


Broadcast  by  TJallace  L.  Kadderly,  Radio  Service,  Thursday,  Deceml^da:..,^  1938 , 
in  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  99  sta- 
tions associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


Now  a  reminder  to  yoa  listeners  who  grow  cotton,  flue-cured  tobacco,  and 
rice.    Day  after  tomorrow — Saturday — is  the  day  to  vote  in  the  marketing  quota  ref- 
erendums for  the  crops  I  mentioned.    Cotton,  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  rice. 

All  farmers  who  produced  cotton  in  1938 — that  is,  all  those  who  produced 
cotton  othej:  than  the  long-staple  cotton — are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  co tton  refcr*- 
e  ndura . 

All  tobacco  growers  who  produced  flue- cured  tobacco  in  1938  are  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  flue-cured  tobacco  marketing  quota  referendum.  And  all  those  who  grew 
rice  in  1938  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  rice  marketing  quota  referend"um. 

Voting  will  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  there'll  be  a  voting  place  in  each  lo- 
cality where  one  of  these  crops  ib  produced.     Secretary  T7allace  and  Triple  A  Adrain- 
instrator  Evans  have  asked  me  to  urge  all  eligible  voters  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
cast  their  ballots  for  or  against  the  marketing  quotas  for  1939. 

Let  me  repeat:    for  flue-cured  tobacco,   rice ,  and  cotton  growers,   the  voting 
day  is  this  coming  Saturdayi — day  after  tomorrow. 


— ooOoo — 
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BETTER  COUiv'TRY  LI7IKG  IN  1938  cS 

_  

A  radio  discussion  ajv.ong  Dr»  C.  TJ4  Uarturton,  Director  of  Federal  Extension 
Service;  Mss  I'iadge  J*  Reese,  Miss  Florence  Knll,  Kiss  Grr.ce  Frysinger,  n.nd  Mrs.  Ola 
Powell  Malcolm,  regional  supervisors  of  home  economics  extension  work;  and  TJallace 
Kaddcrly,  Rr.dio  Service,  United  Statos  Department  of  Agriculture,  "broadcast  in  the 
Home  Demonstration  Day  progrniii  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Progr^jn  Uodnesday, 
December  7,  1938,  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  99  associated 
radio  stations. 

--00O00 — 
PART  I 

KADDERLY: 

Here  we  are  in  TTashington.     Sovoml  USDA  people  are  in  this  studio  --  Director 
T^arbiirton  who  heads  up  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  oJid  four  'jomon  who  are 
regional  supervisors  of  home  economics  extension  vvork:     Miss  Madge  J.  Re.jse,  Miss 
Florence  Hall,  ^^iss  Grace  Frysinger,  ^.jid  Mrs.  Ola  Powell  Malcolm.  ...  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service. 

are  approaching  the  end  of  another  year,  and  it's  time  for  a  nation-wide 
review  of  home  demonstration  work  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Af^ri  cultural  'Colleges ....  and  serving  rural  families  from  all 
levels  of  income  and  all  levels  of  social  well  being.... in  every  State,  and  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

No7f,  looking  back  over  the  year  of  1938  whpt  would  you  say  are  some  of  the 
outstanding  things  that  have  been  accomplished? 

TZARBURTON: 

T7allace,  that's  a  question  I'd  like  to  ask  each  of  the  million  rural  home- 
mnkers  who  are  members  of  home  demonstrration  clubs.    I7o  cm' t  do  that.     So  let's  put 
your  question  to  the  four  v;omen  who  are  here  in  the  studio.     And  then,  later,  vre'll 
henr  from  four  rural  homomnkers. 


Ifiss  Reese,  whnt  are  some  of  the  things  that  rural  v;omen  in  the  Vest  say  about 
home  demonstration  work? 

REESE: 

Fney  tell  me  it  helps  them  to  ra'^k;e  the  most  of  what  they  have.     It  solves 
pr.-^ctical  daily  homemaking  problems. 

T7ARBURT0N: 

That's  important. 

REESE : 

It  encourages  women  to  work  together.     It  develops  leadership  among  farm 
women.     In  Oregon  and  Ut"Ji  last  year,  f^rm  men  and  v/o.-nen  worked  together  in  Agri- 
cultural Planning  Conferences.     In  several  of  the  Postern  States,  as  in  other  States, 
"Live-at-Hone"  campaigns  were  emphasized. 

17ARBURT0K : 

"Live-at-Home".    By  that,  do  you  mean  the  growing  of  food  on  the  farm  for 
family  consumption? 
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REE  SE ; 

Yes,  growing  it  and  preserving  it.     Thousands  of  farm  women  are  providing 
their  families  with  an  adequate,  balanced  diet  and  growing  most  of  the  food  on  the 
farm.     In  1937  more  than  half  a  million  farm  families  in  the  United  States  planned, 
produced  and  preserved  the  home  food  supply,  following  suggestions  of  home  demon- 
stration agents. 

WAEBUKDON  : 

Extremely  important  because  the  results  arc  two  f o Id  —  bettor  health  and 
reduced  cash  expenditure  for  food. 

Now  we'll  go  to  the  Central  States.    Fiss  Erysinger  -- 

FRYSINGER: 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  rural  women  also  are  improving  commianity  living. 

For  instance,   the  nutrition  work  carries  over  into  v/ell-planncd  community 

meals  and  into  hot  school  lunches  in  thousands  of  rurnl  schools.     Last  year  in 

Missouri  alone  hot  school  lunches  were  introduced  in  563  rural  schools  through  tht? 
efforts  of  rural  women. 

TfAEBURTON: 

Very  encouraging.  ' 

FRY  SINGER: 

Rural  women  are  making  a  fine  contribution  to  rural  health,  too.     They  spon- 
sor health  examinations  and  immunization. 

TJTARBURTON: 

What  ^bout  community  fun? 

FRY SINGER: 

They  aren't  overlooking  that  I    They  put  on  plays  and  pageants,  and  organize 
choruses  and  orchestras. 

And  we  must  remember  that  during  1937  rural  women  throughout  the  United 
States  helped  to  obtain  library  service  in  nore  than  4000  communities.    And  helped 
to  beautify  more  than  4600  school  and  other  conmunity  grounds. 

WARBURTON : 

Very  good.     Nov/  Mrs.  MalcoLr:,   I've  heard  a  lot  about  home  markets  in  the 
South.    TJhat  can  you  tell  us  about  them? 

MALCOLM: 

For  instance,   farm  women  in  North  Carolina  h-^ve  40  markets  with  a  nanbership 
numbering  more  than  1500.     In  South  Carolina,   there  are  28  club  markets  in  27  coun- 
ties operated  by  farm  hone-nakcrs.     One  year's  s^.les  at  these  r.iarkets  in  Alabama 
totaled  over  1,000,826  dollars.     Tennessee,  Florida  and  the  other  Southern  States 
have  farm  women's  markets  where  they  turn  garden,  poultry  and  home-made  products 
into  cash. 


Director  TJarburton,   there  is  another  important  phase  of  home  demonstration 
work  that  we  haven't  yet  mentioned. 
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WaHBURTOK : 

HThat  is  that,  Mrs.  Malcolm? 

Home  improvement  including  home  furnishings.    Lnst  year  more  than  250,000 
farm  women  made  their  homes  more  attractive,  convenient  and  comfortable.  They  re- 
upholstered  and  re-finished  all  types  of  furniture    made  studio  couches,  mattresses, 
quilts  and  slip  covers.     In  Arkansas  alone  farm  women  utilized  500,000  pounds  of 
home-grown  cotton  in  mattresses  and  upholstering  chairs  and  sofas. 

T7ABBURT0N : 

That' s  good. 

Nov/,  Miss  Hall,  we  haven't  heard  from  you.    How  goes  homo  demonstration  work 
in  the  Eastern  States? 

HALL: 

Well,  Director  TTarhurton,  there  is  one  line  of  work  in  particular  that  hpsn't 
been  mentioned.    Farm  families  are  opening  their  homes  to  tourists  and  have  turned 
to  the  Extension  Service  for  suggestions. 

T7ARBURT0N: 

That  impresses  me  as  an  interesting  way  for  farm  families  in  States  like 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  to  add  to  the  family  income. 

HALL: 

Ohl  this  business  is  not  limited  to  Nev;  England.    Farm  people  in  other  States 
keep  tourists,  too.     I  know  a  Maryland  woman  who  always  has  a  well-stocked  food  shelf 
—  with  plenty  of  dressed  chickens  on  hand  in  the  refrigerator.     One  Sunday,  last 
summer,   she  served  a  party  of  40  —  without  advance  warning. 

WARBUHTON: 

Forty'.    And  some  husbands  get  in  bad  if  they  bring  home  one  or  two  friends 
for  dinner  unexpectedly. 

HALL: 

TI7g11.  this  is  different  and  please  don't  think  I'm  even  guggo sting 
that  serving  meals  unexpectedly  is  to  be  trken  lightly. 

TIARBURTON : 

Let's  see  nov;  none  of  you  women  has  soid  a  word  about  the  clothing  work. 

That '  s  surprising. 

HALL: 

T7e've  been  saving  that. 
vTARBURTON : 

Better  not  save  it  too  long.    We're  going  to  hoar  from  the  farm  women  very 
shortly. 

HALL: 

The  clothing  work  has  been  a  life  saver  to  many  farm  families.     Last  year 
the  estimc\ted  savings  to  rural  people  as  a  result  of  this  work  was  more  than  t?/u 
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and  a  half  million  dollarsl     Thousands  of  farm  women  make  most  of  their,  own  clothes 
these  days.    Under  Extension  g"aidance,  they  even  make  winter  coats.     In  Ne\7  Hamp- 
shire the  average  co st  of  the  coats  the  women  made  last  year  was  $6.80  each.  The 
savin,g:  in  many  cases  was  as  high  as  $20  a  coat. 

T7ABBUHT0N":  '     '  ,     ;  ■    .  . 

No  wonder  the  clothing  work  is  popular.     But,  TJallace ,  isn't  it  al)Out  time 
to  hear  from  the  homemakers  themselves?  . 

KADDEHLY: 

Yes,  it  is,  Director  TJarhurton.    And  we  shall  hear  first  from  Mrs.  Gordon 
Slade  of  Vermont.     Eor  Mrs.  Slade's  message,  we  take  you  now  to  New  York. 

(There  follows  talks  "by  four  homemakers, 
with  music  "by  the  Homesteaders.  Return 
to  Washington  at  1:05) 

,  •  ■  -  6  -  •■;  ■■ 

BETTER  COimTRY  LIVING  IN  1958 
PART  II 

KABDERLY:  '  ' 

Here  ',7e  a,re  back  in  TTashington  —  back  to  the  Feder^.l  Extension  Service 
vforkers  hea.ded  by  Director  Tfarburton. 

T7ARBURT0N: 

Speaking  for  myself  —  and  I'm  sure  also  for  Miss  Reese,  ivliss  Frysinger, 
Miss  Hall  and  Mrs.  J^alcolm  —  this  swing  around  the  country  to  hear  from  homemakers 
themselves  has  been  a  most  enlightening  experience.     I  always  marvel  at  the  magic 
of  radio.  _  .  • 

KADDERLY: 

Amen  to  that,  Director  TTarburton. 

Well,  Farm  and  Home  friends.  Director  C.  W".  Warburton,  head  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  —  and  the  four  regional 
home  demonstration  supervisors  are  read;/  to  continue  their  review  of  home  demonstra- 
tion activities  . 

I  believe.  Director  Warburton,  that  you're  going  to  tell  now  of  some  of  the 
newer  trends  in  home  demonstration  work. 

WARBURTON: 

That's  right,  Wallace  --  and  one  of  those  trends  is  the  emphasis  being 

placed  on  family  living.     Mrs.  Reeds  of  Oklahoma  brought  that  out           vividly  —  a 

few  moments  ago.  •       ■  ' 

KADDERLY: 

She  certainly  did           and  I  liked  Everett  Mitchell's  comment  on  her  story   

when  he  said  the  Farm  and  Home  unit  demonstration  is  an  "amalgamation  of  interests 
on  the  farm  aJid  in  the  home." 
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WA?3UHrOU: 

Yes,  there  is  a  growing  realization  that  the  farr,  and  the  home  are  insepara- 
ble. 

IvlALCOLiY: 

Parr.ily  cooperation  in  the  introduction  of  better  "business  methods  in  farming 
and  homenaking  is  contributing  a  great  deal  to  better  farm  life. 

TTAKBUHTOi; : 

No  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

Other  agencies  that  contribute  to  that  objective,  too,  don't  they,  iviiss  Reese 

HEESE: 

Yes,   rural  electrification,  for  instanco. 

Last  year           in  1937           about  100,000  miles  of  electric  lines  were  built  in 

rural  communities.     And  some  200, '.■00  farm  horaos  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  the  con- 
vonionco  and  comforts  that  electricity  provides. 

FRYSINGER: 

Illinois  has  certn.inly  made-  a  remarkable  record.  - 

"ARSURTOK : 

Hov/  is  that,  k'iss  Frysinger" 

ERYSINGER: 

IToll,  in  1934,   two  miles  of  rural  electric  linos  v^erc  built  in  Illinois. 
Just  two  miles.     And  they  served  17  customers.    -Since  1934  more  than  9000  miles  of 
electric  lines  were  built  to  serve  25,000  customers. 

TTARBURTOK: 

That  is^  a  big  increase. 

ERYSINGER: 

Yos,  22  per  cent  of  Illinois  farms  now  h'^ve  electricity. 
^ARBURTOK : 

The  Extension  Ser^/ice  has  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the 
REA,  T^.'A  and  private  utilities. 

FRY SINGER: 

This  expansion  has  brought  new  responsibilities  for  home  demonstration 
agents,  too.     Rural  women  everywhere  wanted  to  know  all  sorts  of  things  about  elec- 
trical equipment  —  what  to  buy           how  to  use  it           how  to  take  care  of  it. 

yARBURTOiv : 

I  can  sec  how  that  would  be.    T?hat '  s  another  new  trend? 
kALCOLM : 

Consumer  education  helping  farm  families  to  get  the  best  possibl'.  value 

for  their  money. 
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Ti7AEBUHT0K  J 

Spending  dollars  wisely  is  as  important  as  earning  dollars,  Mrs.  Malcol.n, 

i/'ALCOLM: 

-  .  .Yes,  and  Interest  in  this  field  is  increasing  among' home  demoristratioTi  cDub 
nembers.     They  are  studying  how  to  buy  wisely  -  food  -  clothing  -  furniture.  Cn 
shopping  tours  arranged  for  them  by  extension  agents,  home-makers  see  the  merchan- 
dise and  hear  store  managers  and  buyers  explain  points  to  consider  in  selection. 

TJAKBUETOK: 

In  other  words  —  practical  experience  in  spending  money  wisely. 

HALL: 

There's  a  good  illustration  of  that  in  New  York  State. 

A  store  in  Buffalo  offered  homo  demonstration  club  mcrribcrs  the  use  of  the 
store's  model  home  for  a.  week.     These  women  re-decorated  the  rooms  vith  furnishings 
selected  from  the  store. 

nAP3URT0i:: 

That  was  a  golden  opportunity,  Miss  Hall.     Did  the  women  take  advantage  of 

it? 
HALL: 

^ell,  yes. 

More  than  a  hundred  of  them  gained  experience  in  selecting  articles ,•  rugs, 
furniture,  curtains  and  accessories;  in  discarding  the  undesirable,  and  finally  se- 
lecting the  most  suitable.    About  1200  of  their  fellow  club  members  came  to  view 
this  exhibit  house  when  it  was  completed. 

.7AR3URT0];i: 

Hell,  we  have  very  briefly  discussed  three  newer  trends  in  home  demonstra- 
tion work           rural  electrification,  consumer  education,  and  the  farm  and  home  as  a 

mit  in  working  and  living.     There  are  other  trends  I  wish  we  could  bring  up  

child  development,   remodeling  and  b.:autifying  homes,  farm-womens'  camp's ,  but  time 
is  fleeting.     So,  vfc  mast  say  goodbye  to  all  of  you  Farm  and  Home  listeners.  It  was 
a  privilege  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things  that  rural  frmili>-;s  are  doing  in 
cooperation  vdth  our  Tederal  and  State  Extension  Services.     I  sincerely  hope  that 
wc  can  have  this  kind  of  a  round-up  every  yea.r. 

ICADDEELY:  ■    ■■    '       '  ^ 

SO  say  vro  all.  Director  TJarburton. 

Farm  and  Home  friends,   this  program  has  brought  out  some  of  the  activities 

that  when  tr-ken  together  mean  "home  demonstration  work"  a  nation-wide  system  of 

homemoking  education  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State,  colleges  of  agriculture.  The  local  representative  of  this  system  is  the 
county  home  demonstration  agent. 

The  Tfashington,  D.  C.  .  participants  in  this  program  were  Miss  ^^adge  Reese, 
Miss  Grace  Frysinger,  Miss  Florence  Hall,  Mrs.  Ola  Powell  Malcolm,  and  Director 
Clyde  TI .  'VJ'arburton  --  representing  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

\Ie  return  yo^a  now  to  Chicago. 

##### 


RESULTS  OF  THE  REI^:EEKtDUi.iS 


B-ror.dc3.Gt :  by.  Horse  Srdi  sbury ,  Acting  Director  of-  Info  mat  ioa,  uondr-y< 
Docenbor,  12 ,  1338    in  the  '  Dcpr.rtr.ient  of  Agriculture  period,  ^lational '  Farr.1 
and  Hone  Progran,  by  99  stations  associated  //i^h'. the '■Nat4-oi;a.i^ Jroadcastintj 
Conpany.  yi-  j  ■ 


— ooOOoo— 

Kere  are  the  unofficial  tabulations  ^f''ainps,t  conplete  returns  frori  the 
referendur.is  upon  application  in  1939  of  narketing  quo tas  ■'for^^eo-tton ,  flue-cured 
tobacco,  and  rice:  /  . i 

Cotton  —  Total  voting,  1,114,562;  Yes,  939,448;  No,  175,114;  Percentage 
favoring,  84,3. 

Flue-cured  tobacco        Total  voting,  214,552;  Yes,  122,069;  Ho,'  92,483; 
Percentage .  favoring,  56,9;  '  ..     +  •v^.-rvjs- 

Rice  ~  Total  voting,  7,481;  Yes,  3,585;  No,  3,896;  Percentage  favoring, 

47.9. 

In  connenting  on  the  outcone.of  the  cotton,  flue-cured  tobacco  and 
rice  refercndur.is,  Secretary  Wallace  said: 

"On  the  basis  of  fairly  conplete  unofficial  returns  in  the  cotton 
rcforenduji  it  appears  that  far  r.iore  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
cotton  fa,rnors  have  voted  to  use  narkcting  quotas  in  connection  with 
their  1939  crop,  while  the  n-umber  of  tobacco  and  rice  farmers  voting  for 
quotas  on  their  crops  has  been  less  than  the  t^vo- thirds  that  would  be 
necessary  to  place  then  in  effect. 

"These  decisions  v?hich  have  been  made  by  farmers  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  a  clear-cut  example 
of  economic  democracy  in  the  operation  of  the  now  farm  program.     The  Act 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  five  basic  commodities,  whenever  supplies  go 
above  specified  levels,  producers  affected  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  they  want  to  supplement  the  conservation  and  acreage  ad- 
justment -pert  of  the  program  v/ith  more  positive  control  in  the  form  of 
marketing  quotas, 

"The  cotton  farmers  studied  their  situation.     They  were  faced  with 
low  prices  and  l^.rge  accumulated  surpluses.     There  was  no  prospect  that 
foreign  or  doyiestic  outlets  would  take  enough  cotton  to  bring  the  supply 
down  to  manageable  proportions  without  the  continuation  of  existing  control 
measures.     In  this  situation,  cotton  producers  voted  decisively  to  use  the 
marketing  controls  in  addition  to  the  other  features  of  the  program  authorized 
in  the  Act. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers  for  five  years 
have  ured  their  programs  fully  and  effectively.     Their  surplus  while  slightly 
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above  the  reserve  supply  level  is  not  anywhere  nearly  so  large  as  is  that 
of  cotton,     I.Iorcovor,  the  price  has  "been  at  or  above  parity.     In  this  situa- 
tion their  jucj^ont  is  that  they  do  not  need  to  use  in  the  1939  season  other 
features  of  the  program  than  tiie  soil  conservation  and  acreage  adjustment 
provision.     Of  course,  if  a  ye?,r  fron  now  their  x^rice  and  surplur  situation 
is  more  lii:e  that  of  cotton  today,  they  can  then  by  their  ov/n  actiori  go  back 
to  the  use  of  quoto.s  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  a  difficult  situation, 

"The  vote  on  flue-cured  tobacco  has  no  bearing  on  the  Burlcy  and  dark 
tobacco  referenda  to  be  held  on  December  17,    Each  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco 
is  a  separate  conmodity.     ^'^ctors  which  have  contributed  to  supplies  of 
Burley  and  dark  tobacco  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota,  levels  are  differ- 
ent from,  those  creating  the  situation  of  flue-cured  tobacco.     On  December 
17,  growers  of  Burley  and  dark  tobacco  will  decide  whether  they  wish  to 
continue, to  use  marketing  quotas,  ■  " 

"Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  national  farm 
program  is  very 'flexible.     Its  provisions  for  soil  .conservation,  acreage 
adjustment,  and  parity  payments  are  not  affected  by  decisions  of  growers 
of  any  one  commodity  on  the  use  of  marketing  quotas.     The  national  farm 
program  as  a  whole,'  open  to  the  producers  of  all  crops,  will  go  on." 
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VIRGIillA  POLYTSCK'rTIC  IrlSTITUTE 
.  ^v*^  '■'  Natio:r.il  F.ir;:  rjid  Ho:  c  Hour 

.  L:uid-Gr.Mit  Collc^-c  Series 

rSC-Blue  Eetv/ork 
Decer.be  r  14,  1938 

12:30-1:15  T.ST 

AMOUlMCilH:     The  llatior.al  Fan  and  Koiie  Hourl 

OH  C'lB:     STUD::NT  BODY:    HOKIS  YELL. 

BAi.T):     SI-ARS  AlID  STRIPES  YOIPEYZR,     (TRIO  0:'"LY) 

AifriOUlTCER:  .   .    .  ' 

The  national  Farr^  and  Hone  Hour  cones  to  you  today  fror.  the  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blaci;:s"burg,  Virginia,  another  in  the  series  of 

prograns  fror:  Land  Grant  Collefjes  of  the  United  States. 

Here  in  the  auditoriuri  of  the  2S00  neribers  of  the  student  body 

plus  the  faculty  have  gathered  to  tell  all  of  v.s  abr^ut  the  institution,  its 
traditions,   its  founding,  and  the  rany  C0LITRI3UTI0HS  that  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  ha.s  :iade  to  the  peoole  of  the  state  ajid  of  the  nation. 

Yov.  heard  fror.  the  student  body  a  rionent  ago,  and  you  imow  that  they 
are  used  to  v/ori:ing  together.     The  unity  that  you  heard  in  the  favorite"  school 
yell  perhaps  traces  to  the  fact  that  a  good  share  of  the  student  body  is 
enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  and  the  boyg  are  in  uniforn 
whenever  they  arc  on  the  carpus.     If  you  could  have  seen  the  corps  line  up 
in  forr-.ation  to  riarch  into  the  auditoritv:  just  a  short  tine  ago,  you'd 

have  been  thrilled  by  the  precision  of  their  rovcncnts  and  you'd  adiiirc 

the  neatness  of  their  blue  cuid  gray  lonif orr.is.     But  the  corps  of  1600  docs  not 
conposc  the  entire  student  bod^'.     There  arc  nearly  a  thousand  students  not 
in  nilitary  including  100  girls. 

Also  prominent  among  tiTOse  present  is  the  cadet  band,  directed 
by  J.  S.  Schaeffer,  T/e  hear  the  band  now  playing  one  of  the  favorite 
marches  of  the  cadets           Under  the  Double  Eagle, 

3AI\^D:    UilDER  E-IE  D0U"BLE  EAGLE. 

AFiTOmrcSR: 

The  pages  of  history  surrounding  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  are 
to  be  turned  for  us  by  Dr,  Carol  U.  Hewman,  head  of  the  department  of 
languages,   assisted  by  the  members  of  I.iaroon  Hask,  the  student  dramatic  group 
of  V.P.I,      Dr.  i-Tevnnan. 

l^ISTTuAil  —  (12:37:30) 

Friends  of  V.P.I. 1     Though  Virginia  Tech  is  servant  to  the  oldest 
state  in  the  Union,  she  is  young,  as  institutions  go.     This  fall  she  opened 
her  doors  to  students  for  only  the  sixty-seventh  time.     Youth,  and  grov;ing 
pains,  are  tv/o  of  our  best  traditiona. 
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But  v/e  do  have  sone  old  traditions  a^ooiit  us.     History  tolls  us  that 
this  canpus  v;as  once  crossed  "by  oi^e  of  the  main  Indian  and  x:)ioneer  trails  to 
Kentuci:;;-  and  the  TJest.     And  one  Septen'ber  many  years  ar:o,     Thomas  Batts  and 
Robert  Fallar-i  headed  an  exploring  party  that  set  out  in  search  of  the  viators 
that,  the  Indians  said,  flov/ed  xvestv/ard  to  the  South  Sea,     Tallam  (I'ADIiTG-) 
wrote  in  his  jon.rnal:     (Or^ji  in  uiidcr  -) 

VOICE  (A)  —  (12:36:15) 

"TJo  cane  to  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  ond  found  a  very,  steep 
ascent  so  that  v/e  could  scarce  keep  ourselves  from  sliding,'  dov/n  again,, . 
■Then  via  got  to  the  top  .   .   .  and  set  dovm.  very  \7eary  wp  sc;:/  very  high. 
noi;jitains  l^^ing  to  the  north  and  south  as  far  as  wo  could  discern  ,  .  . 
It  v/as  a  pleasing  the'   dreadful  sight  to  sec  the  mountains  and  hills  as  if 
piled  one  upon  anothL:r  ...     A  very  small  descent  on  the  other  side  and  as 
soon  as  over  v;e  foujid  the  valleys  tending  ?/este'rly  .   .   .  Going  forz/ard  v/e 
found  rich,  ground  hut  having  rising  hills  and  "brave  meado\7s  with  grass  a'bout 
a  man's  height,   .   .   .  an.d  several  nms  .   .   .  v/hich  (flov-)  .   .   ,   into  the 
great  TLiver. "     (Organ  Otit.) 

KSyiiAlT  —  (12:37:00) 

Thus  roads  the  white  man's  first  descri-ption  of  this  plateau  v/hich 
lies  2200  feet  a'^oove  sea  level  in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghenics. 

Three  qiiarters  of  a  century  passed.     And  then,  in  1748,  a  handful  of 
pioneers  settled  on  this  land.     They  called  it  Draper's  i.Ieadows,  and  here 
they  lived  the  pioneer  life  in  peace  for  seven  years.     Then  Indian  hostilitj' 
"broke  out  along  the  frontier  -  and  (PADIITG)  on  the  morning  of  July  30,  1755  — 
John  Draper  G,nd  Iiis  wife  v/cre  talking  in  their  ca"bin. 

B.  DBAP2?.  —  (12:37-30) 

John,   I  v/ish  you  wouldn' t  go,     I  feel  tuieasy,  somehow, 

J.  D2a\p2E  —  ■  .  ' 

"Jhy,  Bottie,  that's  not  like  you  at  .all.     Bill  and  I  are  just  going 

over  near  the  mountain  to  look  at  some  faru  land  -  it's  not  so  far,  TTc'll 
"be  "back  "before  you  knov/  it, 

B.  DEAP'JH  — 

I  knov/,  Jolm  —  but  —  haven't  you  noticed  hov/  Clip's  "been  a  act  in' 
this  mornin'  —  sorta  listcnin'  —  and  a  little  .sulky?  .  , 

J.  DHAPZr.  — 

A\7,  Clip's  just  frettin'   over  tiiat  ra"bhit  v/hat.  got  away  from  him. 
If  it's  Indians  you're  a  worryin.'  about-j-  if  they're  lookin'  for  trouble  they'll 
come  in  the  night, 

B,  DRAPER  --  But,  Jo:-:n,  how  about  yourself  —  osid  Ur,  Preston? 

/o'll  be  out  in  the  clear  all  the 


J.  DPJJER  — 

Oh,  v/e '11  be  all  right,  Bettic, 
v/ay.     Is  the  baby  still  asleep? 
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B.  DPuVPSPu  -- 

Sov.nd  cislccp. 

J.  — 

'.Tell,  I'll  give  hin  his  noriiin'   tusscl  v/hcn  I  ^ct  "b:\ck. 
Oi-:_,-,n  f r.do s  in,  up  for  five  seconds,  then  do'.'.'n  "bchir-d  — 

3.  DiiAp:::.  — 

Tliey  nust  iDe  there  "b;)'  non,  '  I  \7ish  thev  \7ere  "back.     (Dog  "barks  softly 
-  -  Orjcan  out.)    TJant  out,  Clip?    All  right  —  lets  go  outside,     Hov/  don't 
go  outside  the  gate.    Hum  —  I  v/ish  tliat  clearin'  was  e.  mile  or  so  v/ider  — 
I'd  feel  a  lot  safer.    But  I  guess  John's  right.     They  v/on't  cone  in  the 
daytime.    Mrs.   Ingles  nust  he  doin'   sone  hakin'   this  nornin' ,  judgin'  fron 
the  snoke  xro:.i  her"  chimney.     (Dog  barks  excitedly. )     Clip,  v/hat  is  it? 
(Loud  "ba-rking  —  Bettie  screams  —  Indian  whoops  —  several  sho t s .  Organ 
up  over ,   then  dov/n  "behind  — ) 

i^Sv/uAi;  —  (13:58:50) 

Of  the  little  settlement  of  fourteen  people,  four  v;crc  killed  and  six 
were  made  ca-ptivc,  in  this  first  Indian  massacre  in  the  western-  Allcghcnies. 
Only  those  v/ho  were  away  at  the  tine,  escaped.  Svcry  ho:nc  was  "burned  to  the 
ground.     (Organ  Out. ) 


But  in  1774  Col.  TJillian  Preston  carie  "bad:  to  these  mcadov;s.  '  The 
Prcstons  wore  instrumental  in  foujiding,  in  1854,  Preston  and  Olin  Institute, 
T/hich  "boasted  one  "building  that  stood,  until  fire  destroyed  it  in  1913,  on 
the  knoll  at  the  east  end  of  the  camus, 

'Jhen  in  1872,   ten  years  after  the -passage  of  the  Llorrill  la::dgrant 
act,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  took  advantage  of  the  terms  of  that  act, 
the  Prcstons  and  their  friends  urged  that  the  Pri.ston  and  Olin  Institute 
be  taken  over  "by  the  state,     An.d  so  it  came  to  pass.     Dr.  C.  L.  C.  I.Iinor 
was  the  first  president  (PADIITG)  of  "^/irginia' s  Land-grant  •  college, 

MAHTIi:  —  • 

Dr.  Minor,  General  *  Lane  has  arrived  and  v/ishcs  to  see  you. 

iilHOR  — 

Come  in,  General. 

LAi'IE  — 

Greetings,  Dr,  Minor. 
MliTOR  — 

Did  you.  have  a  pleasant  trip  up  here  into  the  mountains? 

Indeed,  yes.    a  magnificent  country,  and  a  fine  setting  for  a  college.. 
ini-TOR  — 

Good,    jmd  I  hope  you  v/ill  enjoy  your  duties-  here  as  cor.tiandaiit  of 
cadets.    You  are  also  to  help  Prof.  Carroll  ^-'ith  mathematics.     Dr.  Martin  here 
will  teach  Ilnglish,    A  small  faculty,  "but  we  can  add  others  if  needed. 


LAl^  -- 

IIov;  nai^.^"  stv.dents  do  70U  e::pect?  _       :  .  ■ 

'.'e  have 'axoplicati on s  fron  one  hundred  and  t-'.'enty- seven,     "Jo  doubt  c. 
few  nore  vrill  come,  in. 

LA1\E  — 

ilnd  just  this  one  ■bi\ildin';? 

i:U0R  ■  -    ''^   .  ; 

Ycs,  onl;;;-  this  one  buildin,;  .  The  students  v/ill  be  ^iven  roorns  'ia-.  tjOvm. 
It's,  a  snail  be -ginning;  but  tha,t  need  be  no  measure  of  what  Yie  can  acconpli-Gh, 
Friends,  in  the  legislature  have  alreadv  promised  me  money  for  more  buildin£;3  - 
for  classrooms.     Then' v/e  can  u.se  this  for  student-  quarters. 

LAi-IE  — 

That  v/ill  be  much  better,    (rAl'IilG-)  and  my  v.'ork  as.  conriendant  V7ill  be 

easier. 

"LiSWI'lAlT  — ','(12;40:45)  ;  ' 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  enrolled  that  year. 

In.  1888,   the  agricultural  e::T)erinent  station  was  established  — 
just  :8,  lialf  -  century  ago  —  .so  this  lorogram  today  is  in  a  '"'ay  the  Golden 
anniversary  of  an  institution  v/hich  has  grown  co.istantly  in  importance  and  " 
service  to  Virginia  and  the  nation,  '    ■■  .• 

Tor  .-twenty- two  of  its  fift:-  yoars,  the  director  of  the  experiment 
station. has  been  Dr.  A,  T7,  Drinkard.     Last  summer,  Dr.  Drinkard  told  the 
Institute  of  Rural  Affairs  some  of  the  accompli siii^iCnts  of  the  agricultural 
experiment,  (FADIiiG)  station  during  the  last  half  century, 

DRiATEC'iPJD        (12:42:30)  '  ' 

The  road  has  never  been  an  easy  one ,  but  it  was  especially  difficult 
in  those  ca,rly  years  v.'hcn  funds  wore  entirely  inadequate.    And  v;o  should.-pay 
tribute  to'  those  pioneers  in  agricultural ■ research,  for  despite  meager 
equipment,   they  m.ade  valuable  discoveries  —  discoveries  of  basic  truths  on 
which  a  more  prosperous  agriculture  could  be  founded.     For  ex.-imple,  (FADIITG) 
the  early  exioerimcnts  with  fertilizers, 

PrjiTOi!.—  ,  .. 

Professor  Nourse,  I  keep  h^^aring  our  fa^-mcrs  say  trr.t  fertilizer  is 
like  v/hiskcy  —  stimulating  at  firct,  but  harr.iful  in  the  long  run, 

HOURSE  — 

I  think  I  can  explain  that,  Dr.  Preston.    !7ith  no  factual  basis  on 
which  to  judge  fertilizer,  the  farr.icrs  have  had  to  choose  it  by  color, ., smell 
and  brand  nar,ic,  ■  .■  . 

PP2:ST01T  —  • 

Hardly  scientific.  ;  ' 
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hours::  — 

ITo.  In  -any  cases  I'n  sorr;;'  to  say  the  results  have  iDeen  di sappoint- 

int'.     If  '.ve  cou.ld  just  get  the  results  of  our  tests,  nhich  sho\7  ho^ri  different 

fertilisers  affect  wheat,  and  its  cost  of  production,  into  the  haiids  of  the 
farmers. 

PiESTOl'  — 

Cultivation,  and  v/arhing  and  leaching  are  making  our  soils  less  produc- 
tive every  year.    Our  famiors  will  have  to  use  fertilizers. 

iTOURSS  — 

All  too  true,  Llr.  Preston.     I  suggest  v:e  print  our  findings  (FADil'G-) 
in  a  bulletin  to  "be  distributed  

DRIi-nC^lZD  —  (12:45:00) 

Bulletin  number  one  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Sxperiment  Station 
was,  a  pioneering  bit  of  literature.     And  ever  since  those  first  ezperinents, 
the  vrorl:  has  been  added  to  year  by  year.     One  county  e::perinent  station 
studios  tobacco  fertilizers,  another  deals  with  cotton,  another  ^-'ith  r)asturcG, 
still  another  vjith  apples,  and  so  on.     As  a  result,  we  know  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  produces  the  best  bright  tobacco;  we  ioiov;  hov/  to  double  the  yield 
of  corn  and  wheat;  and  how  to  iinprove  pastures  with  phosphates, 

Tui-ning  to  other  fields,  I  need  hardly  ncntiorj  the  inportancc  of 
poultry'  production  in  Virginia.     For  czar.rjple,  Virginia  stands  high  in  tu.rkcy 
production.     3ut  there  -'ais  a-ti~c,  a  fcv/  yca,rs  back,  when -our  turkey  growers 
faced  a  critical  situation.     Letters  like  thir.  one  v.'cro  coring  in  ever;'  day, 

V0IC3  (3)  — 

I've  boon  raising  turkeys  for  ten  years.     The  -orofits  h^avc  kept  us 
going  through  these  hard  tinics,  but  this  yoo.r  r.iy  turkeys  arc  dying  by  the 
dozens.    Anotncr  season  like  this  and  I'll  have  to  quit.     Can't  you  do  soi.ic- 
thing?    Please  hurry  and  find  out  (Voice  fades  -  Organ  in  under.)    what  it 
is  that's  killing  our  turkeys.     (Org:ui  up  for  tliroe  seconds  -  then  dowr_  under  -  ) 


Johmson  — 

■..'h-r.t  ces.  it  bo?    All  these  raonths  and  rtill  no  definite  clue.  It's 
in  the  blood  strc.irn  —  that's  sure  —  but  hov;  is  it  troaisnittod?     (Organ  up 
for  three  secor.ds  —  then  uiidcr  — ) 


JOEi'so::  -- 

A  s::all  blaci:  fly  —  and  it  sucnr  blood  fro::  the  turkey's  head,  i^cid 
—  yes,  there's  a  protozo:in  iri  the  fly,     (Organ  out.)     iiiss  TJhitlock,  you 
look  in  this  riicroscope  —  it's  a  section  of  that  black  fly  —  and  toll  nc 
what  you  see, 

^■IITLOC::  — 

It  looks  like  —  is  it  a  protozoan? 

JOHHSOi:  — 

I  think,  so  —  aiiother  stage  in  the  cycle,  of  the  protozoan  as  are  foi.uid 
in  the  turkeys. 
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WEITLOCK  —  ■ 

AtiC.  the  tv.rheys  get  tlie  disease  liiie  li\anans  get  r.ialaria  fron  r.iosqv.i tos. 

(FADIITCt)     Dr.  Jolmson,  that  looks  like  the  ans'.ver. 

DRIiliiAPD  — 

3;"  ::eepin:2;  your  turkeys  indoors,  protected  "by  screens  during  the  Mack- 
fly  se.iGon,   this  serious  disease  can  nov  "be  controlled,  and  turkey  production 
is  "back  on  its  feet. 

In  recent  years-  tobacco  gro'vers  hai^e  suffered  nuch  loss  "because  of 
"blue  mold  of  totacco  —  a  fungus  disease  that  has  "baffled  scientists  for  years, 
Sut  ne::t  year,   to'oacco  growers  ivill  have  a  method  of  control.     G-rovers  v/ill  '-  -' 
put  pans  of ■ 'oenzel  in  their  plant  loeds,   3.nd  the  fumes  vill  kill  the  blue  nold 
fungus. 

And  I  could  name  you  many  other  contri"butions  v/hich  have  meant  as  much  ■ 
to  farmers  throU:;,hout  the  state  (FADIiTG)  _nd  in  all  kinds  of  farming. 

VOICE  (C)  — 

^he  rov/-crop  tractor!     (Farthest  from  mike) 

VOICE  (E)  — 

V.P.I.  ITu-.foBr  one  thirty-one  v;heatl     (llidv/ay  to  mike) 

VOICE  (E)  — 

Tech  oatsl'    (At  nike)     (Organ  in  under.) 

VOICE.  (D)  — 

A  fool-proof  spray  nozzle  I 

VOICE  (C)  ~  ■  • 

Better  and  cheaper  ice  creami 

VOICE  (E)  —        ■  -  •  .       '  • 

Dor.'oled  production  per  acre  in  peanut  si 

VOICE  (D)  — 

ilicotino  to  kill  codling  mothsl 

VOICE  (C)  — 

Better  farm  management i 

BAiTD  --  Cl.OFD  ' 

IJZIUAII  —  ■  ■ 

llov;  v/c  should  like  for  you  to  meet  the  Virginia  Tech  glee  club, 
directed  ^o-j  Donald  I/Ic?abben,  who  is  also  our  organist.     The  glee  club  sings  . 
a  song  for  all  Virginians  —  every^-vhcrc  —  a  song  tho.t  has  made  all  Americans 
Virginir^as  by  adoption  —  C^-rry  lie  Back  to  Old  Virginny. 

GLEE  CLUB:     CASHY  ;."E  BACK  TO  OLD  VIRGIHLTY. 


1 
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I^ETuA'S:  —  (i;3:48:00) 

Sliortlr  after  the  o statili shj.iont  of  tlic  :v'jricul turr.!  oxperincnt  sU:tion, 
Dr.  Jo::.:\  II.  IIcBr^dc  v/r.s  na,dc  president  of  the  collo^c, During;  his  aduini atr-vcion 
onrollncnt  r.ad  -ohvsicol  plcnt  vrovc  cnlcrgcd.  to  four  ti:ies  their  forncr.  5ir:o. 

Ee  :.mst  Ivwc  Taccn  cspcciall:'  av/arc  of  the  increasiiii.-];  demand  for  ei:.;:;iiiecrs , 
for  he  prop.ptl;-  set  up  undergraduate  :md  graduate  courses  in  civil,  ncchanical 
and  electrical  cnginGerii-.g,  \7hich  '.7crc  added  to  later.     This  year  in  the 
ncighJoorhood  of  fifteen  hundred  rotmg  :.-en  arc  enrolled  in  these  courGOs, 

But  no'7  th'-.t  v/c  :',ro  tall:ijif;  about  proscnt-d:t"  dovclopncnts ,  let  :.ie 
call  on  Colonel  Sarlc  3.  ITorris,  dean  of  the  engineering  school,  and  chairr.ian 
of  the  coiinittee  on  engineering  experinent  stationc  for  .the  land-grant  college 
associ-'/cion.     Dean  iTorris. 

IJOEPJS  —  (12:50:00) 

'Je  here  a,t  Virginia  Tech  conceive  of  engineering  ,as  the  application  of 
science  to  the  production  -of  the  things  -people  ^jant  and  can  enjoy,  3n{,-ineering 
points  the  v/ay  to  the  "more  abundrijit  life."     The  developnent  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  invention  of  ne^7  products  o.nd  of  nc-'  r:ad  more  efficient  netliods 
of  production  —  these  things  moan  iioro  TTcalth,  more  emplo^^cnt,  .ind  more 
•\7ell-'bcing  for  the  people  of  our  sta.to  ojid  nation.     On  th-^t  foundation  are 
':jc  building  our  research  in  engineering  principles  and  industrial  applications. 
Lot  no  cite  tv/o  cxampl^^s: 

Fii'st,       study  of  the  use  of  dolonitic  li:-:cr.tonc  screenings  instcd  of 
sand  for  coy.crL-tc  r7ork.     The  best  sand  in  Virginia  for  concrete  \7orh  lies  in., 
beds  tv/o  hundred  :.iil^s  to  the  C'-ir-t,  and  the  long  ho.u.l  noii^s  it  expensive  in 
this  v/er;tern  section.    He  have  developed  a  procedure  for  using  lim:-r:tone 
scre'jnin;.s,  v/hich  has  saved  the  st'.ite  nany  thousojic^G  of  doll"''a-s  on  the  V.r.I, 
campus  alone. 

The  second  example  deals  ^-ith  Virginia's  extensive  ceramic  re- 
sources aiicl  the  nanufacture  of  ceramic  -^-roducts.    7e  have  developed  here 
at  V.-'^.I,  one  of  the  eight  recognized  and  accredited  departments  in  ceramic 
engineering.    Up  tuntil  1930,  Virginia  \7as  a  very  sma,ll  producer  of  feldspar, 
'.7hich  is  used  extensively  in  the  cerar.ic  industries.    But  as  .soon  as  stu.dies 
were  be;^yjn  of  the  deposits  of  feldspar  in  Vir.;lnia,  several  companies  becane 
interested  in  v/oi'king  some  of  the  better  deposits,  and  as  a  result,  Virginia 
sold  5125,000  wor.th  of  feldspar  in  1937.     As  the  studies  continue,  nev; 
deposits  are  being  found,  and  there  is  ever:^  prociooct  of  incre  .tsing  the  state's 
incone  iro:.i  tnis  source.  .  '  . 

That  the  ci-inpus  of  Vir  inia  Tech  is  st^.tc-vide  is  rtill  further  dcmor.- 
stratod  by  oi;.r  Engineering  Extension  Division.    A;-,  i.v.-iportant  activity'  of 
tl'.is  division  is  the  conduct  of  extension  brmich  scliools  in  Norfolk,  Hiclmond 
and  Blue  field,  v/hercby  t'vo  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  arc  this  year  study- 
ing fundciaontals  of  engineering  v/hile  living  at  hone.    At  a  considerable 
saving  of  money,  these  young  men  study  re^^u-lar  engineering  courses  for  t'vo 
years.     TI:ic  -'orh  if  completed  satisfactorily',  adj-iits  the'-'  to  jianior  stand- 
ing here  at  V.P.I.     During  the  eight  years  in  ^7nich  this  ;olan  has  operated, 
some  of  o\;r  most  promising  graduates  have  corie  fro:i  these  extension  schools. 
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llie  state  of  Virginia  is  re^;arded,  perhaps,  as  oeing  primarily'  agricul- 
tural ,  b-at  it  has  nany  and  varied  industries       and  they  are  increasing  year; 
"by  year,     T^^pical  of  the  nev/  industries  of  the  south  are  those  v/hich  use  xrood. 
and  cotton,  converting  then  into  paper  and  cullulose  products;  for  years, 
coal  r.iinin;:;;  has  Tseen  an  inportant  industry  in  the  state,  for  Virginia  is 
plentifully  supplied  i/7ith  coal  —  sooe  of  the  "best  gas  and  stean  coals  in 
the  v;orld  including  the  fanotis  Pocahontas.     The  college  has  nade  its  con- 
trilDutionfe  to  the  older  industries  and  has  kept  pace  vdth  ncvr  ones  v/hich  sccr,! 
likely  to  bccoT.c  inportant  in  the  state. 

Here  ar'c  ways  in  which  V.P.I,  renders  service  of  nany  kinds  to  in- 
dustries ill  the  state.     In  a  craft  paper  plant,  the  superintendent  (FADUX-) 
is  talking  to  one  of  his  assistants:  ■  .  . 

SUPSHi:;E::DSiT'T:  —  :      •  • 

Look  here,  Ton.     We're  going  to  start  that  new  department  we've  oeen 

talking  about,  "  The  directors  approved  it  yesterday,  How  v/e've  got  to  find 
the  right  nan  to  head  it  up  and  get  it  going. 

assistai:t  —  • 

Pine  business,    Vfe  can  get  sta,rted  on  it  today.     I've  got  Just  the  nan. 

SUPE^IIITICITIEET  --  : 
Right  here  in  our  ovrn  organization? 

ASSISTANT  —        ■  . 

That's  right,     I've  been  watching  him  for  quite  a  while.     He  Imows 
the  busixi.ess  inside  and  out;  just  a  young  chap  —  but  he  came  here  with  a 
mighty  -^ood.  background.     A  Virginia  Tech  graduate,  axid  he's  done  (FADIx.G 
DOWH  Al'TD  OUT)     everything  and  done  it  well.     fame's  .  . 

I^OEHIS  ~  ^ 

And  in  the  office  of  the  (PADIiTCr)  manager  of  a  coal  mining  company, 

IviAiJAC-SP  —  (DiCTATIlTa) 

Doar  Sir:     I  am  sorry-" —  to  inform  you  —  that  v/e  are  unable  to  give 
you  the  inf or:!na.tion  you  request  regarding  the  sulphur  forms  in  our  company's 
coal.    Let  ne' assure  you  however-^  

SSCR3TARY  — 

pardon  me,  i.Ir.  Wilson. 

KAHAGER  — 

Yes — yes — v/hat  is  it? 

SECEliTARY  — 

There's  a  bulletin  that  cane  in  the  nail  this  morning  that  nay  give  you 
the  information  you  want.     It's  under  the  letters  in  the  basket  ■ —  right  here  — 
(EFFECT  -  Pi\plPS  PATTLIiTG) 
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Itinr::;.  fro-'i  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.     Let's  sec  horc  

( JUBIL.U?1LY)  nlvj  of  course  just  vfhat  I  want.     Sulphur  for-is  in  Yir.'jinia 

coals.     1'a-:c  a.nothcr  letter,  Hiss  Shepherd*     rTov;  I  can  tell  that  fellov; 
(FiiDIJC-)  v/hat  he  ^7ants  to  knov;. 

NOPiilS  — 

-J-  official  of  a  rayon  nanufacturing  concern  is  uatinj_;  lunch  '.vith  a 
friend  and  discussing  (F/iDr.'G-)  b^^siness  d\-ring  the  neal. 

OFFICI.xL        (F.IDIITG  IK) 

That's  the  trouble  -.lith  a  n.'.v;  industry  like  ourc.    T7e  have  to  teach 
our  !-.icn  fron  the  ground  up.     Eight  nov;  I  need  a  couple  of  capable  young  fellov/s 
for  sor^.e  special  ^7ork  br.t  I  don't  knov;  v;here  to  find  then. 

FRISIQ  — 

Uhy  con' t  you  try  sc'ie  of  the  colleges? 
OFFICIAL  — 

Yov.  tell  :.\c  a  college  that  teaches  its  students  anything  about  the 
rayon  industry  and  I'll  buy  your  luiich, 

FRISIID  — 

You  just  nade  a  bad  deal,  Jin;  because  I  can  ti-ll  you  about  just  such 
a  college.    V.P.I,,  at  31acksburg,  Virginia,     (OF.GAIT  UUIEE)    They  have  sop.c 
courses  there  that  I  understand  give  their  students  a  pretty  thorough  b.ack- 
ground  (FJJDIirG)  for  v/ork  in  "olants  just  like  yours,     (OEGAl^T  UP  FOR  THH3J 
SSCOiIDS  Kr.D  OUT) 

'.'.o\i ,  your  riBC  a:inouncer,  I'.r.  St.  C-Qorrw,  has  a  statenent  to  make. 
Ai^OUlTCLZ  ~ 

A  brief  but  necessary  statement,  Dr.  ITev/ntm.     The  lilational  Fam  and 
Hone  program  is  co.ning  to  you  fron  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  at 
Blacksburg,  Virginia, 

C'di.XS 

T".;i;iTTY  SICO.  D  PAUS3  FOR  ST..TIOI:  IDKTTIFICATIOl' 
Oi-I  CUE:    BAIH):  DIXIZ. 
AlIlTOUlTCSil.  — 

Ar/ay  dovn  south  in  r)i::ic  the  cadet  band  sends  nusical  greetings  fron 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Blacksburg.    And  once  riorc  here's  our 
narrator  for  this  visit  to' V.P.I,,  Dr.  Ca-^ol  ITe-znan, 

LiijiT  — 

One  of  the  rcquircr.ients  of  the  Land  C-r-^nt  Colleges  is  that  they  offer 
courses  of  instru.ction  in  agriculture.     These  have  al-zays  been  given  at  V.P.I, 
and  huiidrcds  of  .graduates  arc  now  cnga-;cd  in  f?.rr:ing  or  in  other  dI-^.scs  of 
agricultural  '/ork. 
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At  firct,  the  aQ;ricult"u.r  d  •vorl:  coi.sistcd  of  teaching  agricu.lturc 
to  students;   then  ccinc  the  n.;ri c vl tu.rril  ozpori;icnt  station.     Then,  in.  ,131--> 
Congress  passed  an  -ct 'cstatlishintj  cooperative- extension  VTork  in  agricultui'o 
and  ho:":.e  economics,  v/ith'the  Land  Grant  Colleges  cooperating  Tvith  .the  'couiities 
and  v'ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag'ri culture, 

Virginia's  Land  Gr..nt  college  ^.vas  well  prepared  to  assume  the  leadership 
in  this  v/ork,  directed  at  better  agriculture  and  "better  homes.     Virginia,' s 
extension  i/orkers  have  "been  alert  to  changing  conditions  affecting  agricv.l- 
ture  and  hor.enakiiig.     For  a  recent  example  of  this,  let  us  look  "back  onlj- 
three  years  to  a  meeting  of  extension  service  loaders.     (FADIrTG)  Director 
John  E..  Hutchcson  is  talking:  '  ••  , 

HUTCKESOiy  —      (JADE  IH) 

You We  hoard  me  say  many  times  in  the  last  20  years  that  extension 
work  e.ims  to  heir)  the  farmer  do  four  things;     Lower  production  costs,  fit 
prodaiction  to  demand  of  consumers,  improve  methods  of  marketing;  and. maintain 
"better  living  standards.  ■  ' 

HUiviiviHiL  —  ■ 

I  think  those  fou.r  goals  are  just  as  inportant  today  as  they  ever  h^ve 

"been. 

WALLACZ  — 

Yes,  "but  v/liatever  our  program  for- extension  r^ork  is,  I  feel  that  "better 
living  standards  r.ust  he  the  •  U-ltimatc  aim. 

HUTCHESOi:  —         -  • 

I  think  VIC  all  agree  on  that,  i.-iss  7allace.     But  this  last  dcprcssioii 
has  left  the  farmer — all  of  us  some  pro"blems  that  must  "be  solved.     So  I've 

asked  you  peojole  to  come  in  and  ta,lk  things  over  to  see  if  we  can -find  some 

way  to  meet  these  pro"blems.     Let's  take  those  four  goals,  and-  see  if  there's 
anytnin,  :  wrong  with  'em.    Uhat  a'oout  lowering  the  cost  of  production  in  farm- 
ing?   TJhat  do  you  think.  Hummel? 

HlTii-SL  — 

"ell,  farmers  are  getting  better  yields  per  acre',  and  are  handling 

their  livestock  more  efficiently  than  they  used  to  so  their  production  costs 

have  been  reduced.     Certainly  we  can't  expect  to  give  up  the  work  that  has 
brought  this  about. 

HUTCIISSOi:  — 

ITo  —  v/c  must  encourage  efficient  production;  "but  efficient  production 

alone  v/on' t  solve  the  farmer' s  problems.    He  must  produce  efficiently  

yes  but  ho  must  also  market  efficiently.    "7e  decided  upon  that  a  good  nan;- 

ycars  ago  and  so  v/e  began  to  urge  co-operative  marketing  aiid  purchasing 
associations.     And  yoti  know  the  results  of  that,   •   '  ' 

HUlvli.ISL  — 

I  know  that  Virginia  farmers  arc  buying  and  selling  about  five  times 
as  much  through  cooperatives  today  as  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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HuTCtiSSOlI  -- 

True  enough,  but  even  this  hasn't  brought  the  hi(-;h  standards  of  living 
that  fanners  want  and  which  we  would  like  to  see.     Farm  leaders  nov/  say  tha,t 
they  can  never  have  enough  incoie  to  support  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
until  pi'odu.ction  is  fitted  to  demands  of  consumers.     That's  v;hy  we  in  the 
extension  cervice  have  been  spending  so  much  time  the  last  few  years  helping 
farmers  v/ith  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  programs. 

BECX  — 

3ut  ;-ou  haven't  lost  sight  of  those  four  goals  you  wore  talkin,;;;  about, 
have  you,  llr,  Hutcheson? 

HUTCKZSOi:  -- 

ITot  at  all,  Mr.  Beck,    !7e've  sinply  boon  emphasizing  one  of  then  re- 
cently adjusting  production  to  consuLiption.     Let  mc  asi:  you.  a  question, 

Mr.  Beck,     You'  rc  chairman  of  the  state  Agricultural  Conference  Board.  Kov; 
do  you  think  those  four  goals  fit  in  with  soil  conservation,  rural  resettle- 
ment, fam  credit,  and  the  other  nc\i  services  to  famcrs? 

BECK  — 

I  think  they  all  fit  into  the  old  prograiii.     Saving  and  i~proving  the 
soil  is  the  best  \7ay  I  knov/  of  to  cut  -oroduction  costs.     Taking  poor  soil 
out  of  crop  production  helps  fit  production  to  consumption.    And  rural  re- 
habilitation and  farir.  credit  both  aim  at  better  living;  standards.     I  think 
they  all  fit  together  very  well, 

WALLACE 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Beck — and  lir.  H\.ijT:imel  the  aims  of  extension  work — 

the  goals  you.'ve  mentioned  are  just  as  good  as  ever.     But  perhaps  we  need 

new  methods  of  helping  the  farmer  work  toward  them. 

BSCK  — 

There's  this  much  to  be  said.     These  nc.v  farm  programs  have  made  i  t  so 
a  fanner  has  to  be  an  expert  on  economics  as  v-;ell  as  an  expert  in  prodiicing 
crops  and  livestock. 

HUTCHESOIT  — 

And  it's  a  tremendous  task  teaching  economics  to  200,000  farmers  in 
this  state — or  any  other  state, 

HUIl'SL  — 

I  thin::  in  the  past  we've  tried  to  do  too  .much  planning  for  farmers 
and  not  enough  in  helping  farmers  to  plan  for  thonsolvcs. 

HUTCHESOi:  — 

Possibly  that's  true,  Humr.iel.    But  what  do  yoxi  su.ggcst? 
HUI.u.'SL  — 

T7e  already  have -educational  organizations  of  farmers  all  over  t;:.e  state, 
Why  not  change  our  organization  of  every  community  so  that  all  the  farmers 
are  well  represented  and  then  bring  them  together. to  talk  over  their  own 
problems,    ^e'd  laave  to  provide  some  help  and  information  but  we'd  be  in  the 
background. 


BECK  — 

Yea  ncc\n  jou' d  .ha'/c  oonnuni  ty  .rvroups  all  over  the  state  do  tilcir  o^/n 

plannin/;;?    Fi^-u.ro  out  v;hat  should 'be  done  about  soil  conscrvj,tion,  taking; 
land  out  of  production,  and  tliin^-s  like  that? 

Ths-t' s  it  exactly. 
V/iajLACE  -- 

You'd  include  the  women  of  the  ,  connuni  ty  in  those  planning  meetinj-E,' 
v/ouldn't  you? 

I  don't  see  how  v/e  could  get  along  \.'ithout  them,  I/iiss  'Tallace. 

HUTCHSSOY  —  '  .  ' 

Yaa.t  sounds  like  a  {jood  idea.  -The  end  result  v/ould  be  a  conr.iuhity  -^lan — 

made  by  farm  people  themselves — with  the  help    of  the  extension  service  and 
other  eo  jencies, 

(OHGAII  IL:  Uia)3H) 

r/ALLACE  (FADIYG)  —  '  ' 

And  it  v/ould  poi/it  to  bettor  standards  of  living. 

(PAUSE:     r./O  SECOl'DS) 

HHTJIiAIT  — 

Aiid.  sc  the  program  planning  idea  took  shape  in  Virginia.  Similar 
developments  in  otlier  states  led  to  its  adoption  on  a  national  basis,'  sjid 
more  recently  it  has  devclo-ocd  into  the  Land  Use  Planning  Program  —  a  prbgl'an 
designed-  to  make  better  use  of  land  resources  —  better  living  —  and  norc.^ 
enlightened  men  and  women.     Once  again  the  extension  servi.cc  changed  to  meet 
changing  conditions. 

(Or.GAl-  UP  X:.!)  OUT. ) 

Back  in  1913  another  important  \jjiit  w.  s  added  to  the  services  of  Virginia'  s' 
land-grant  college  —  tiie  department  of  vocational  education,  for  training 
the  youjig  men  v/i:.o  teach  agriculture  in  high  schtjols.     Right  now  there  a:,  e 
more  than  one  hiijidred  and  eighty  such  instructors  in  Virginia,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  then  is  a  V.P.I,  graduate. 

You  have  hoard,  I  am  sure,  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  ^Imcrica,  a  national 
organization  of  farm  boys  who  study  agricixlture  in  high  schools  and  band,  to- 
gether in  cha,pter-s  under  the  leadership  of  their  instructors.     The  plan  and. 
purpose  of  such  an  organization  was  conceivedc  right  here  in  Virginia,  by  a 
member  of  V,P.Iis.  vocational  ed.ucation  department  —  Plenry  C.  Groseclose. 
The  first  chapter  v/as  organized  in  Virginia,  in  1926,     In  twelve  years  this 
organization  has  spread  to  all  states  but  one,  to  two  territories,  and  to 
several  fo reign  countries.     In  the  United  St3.tcs  alone,  the  1938  enrollment 
of  Futv.ro  Far.mers  of  America  totals  one  hundred  and  seventy- tv/o  thousand,. 
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In  1955  Virginiii' s  l.:\nd-^".v.nt  college  c.'.rdn  tool-:  the  1: -\d  in  cnt^'/jlish- 
ing  the  firct  coo-oerative  v.'ilc'li^e  research  \vn.it,  vmich  concentrates  the 
efforts  of  federal,  state  and  private  a^^'encies.     In  addition'  to  research,  it 
conducts  rccidcnt  instruction  at  the  college  and  ;ou"blic  education  throu,;:;hou.t 
the  state, 

T7ithin  recent  yeo.rs  Virginia  Tech  has  had  a  rcv-iarirahle  ^ror'th  —  in 
servicec,  in  cnrollncnt,  and  in  "buildings,  '"ithin  the  lj,st  few  months  the 
public  has  caujht  a  clearer  vision  of  the  greater  Virginia  Tech. 

"That  vision  rras  brouglit  to  this  campus- had:  in  1319  when  an  aluxinus 
of  the  class  of  '38  carac  here  as  president.  This  is  the  t^renticth  :/::\t  of 
hir  service  to  Virginia's  land-grant  college. 

And  Just  four  weeks  ago  today,  this  stunc  man  was  elected  to  the 
prcsidonc:-  of  the  Association  of  L;:uid-G-rant  Colleges  and  Universities. 
7ith  that  honor  to  his  record,  it  is  doubly  fitting  that  ^'c  include  on  this 
progr-m  a  few  words  from  the  President  of  the  Virginia  Pol.ytechnic  Institute, 
and  the  President  of  the  Land-Grvat  College  Association  —  Dr.  Julian  Ashby 
Burruss. 

3UPJIUSS: 

J'or  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ccntur"  the  sixt^^-nine  l^ond-grrat 
colleges  and  universi ti-s  have  served  the  Nation  and  their  respective  Sta,tes 
in  a  practical  and  efficient  way  through  their  resident  teaching,  research, 
and  e::tension  work.     Last  year  these  institutions  had  available  for  operation 
approxir.iately  two  hundred  i.iillion  dollars,  of  which  the  States  provided 
forty- two  percent,  the  Federal  C-overnnent  sixteen  percent,  and  the  institu- 
tions tlieuselves  forty-two  percent.     Tiiey  have  physical  plants  valued  at 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars-.     Their  staffs  n-umber  thirty-two  thousand, 
their  resident  students  iiorc  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  preparing  for 
"the  several  piirsuits  and  professions  in  life," 

The  distinctive  feature  of  these  institutions  is  tnoir  emphasis  on 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied  science.     They  seek  to  serve  primarily' 
farm  and  hop.e,  business  and  industry.     Their  ideal  is  to  develop  useful, 
productive,  cooperative,  patriotic  citizens,  to  serve  loJ^ally  and  efficiently 
in  peace  or  in  war. 

That  these  ii-jsti  tut  ions  arc  o-ccoriplishing  tnis  ideal  is  witnessed  by 
the  records  of  their  o.lurani,  laboring  in  every  field  of  worthy  human  endeavor. 
From,  then  hc-ve  gone  out  with  joy  a  multitude    of  scientifically  prepared 
men  and  v/omen,  to  tai:e  up  the  God-given  tasks  of  making  the  v.'ilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose, 
the  vallej's  to  be  exalted  and  the  hills  to  be  made  lov/,   the  crooked  to  be 
made  straight  and  the  rough  places  plain,     Aiid  so  the  work  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  ; loves  on, 

"3road  and  deep  continueth. 
Great  bej-ond  their  iaiowingl" 

The  Vii^iinia  Polytechnic  Institute  is  happy  to  be  one  of  them. 
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(OPTIOHAL) 

— 

xliani::  y.ou,  Dr.  Bumiss.     On  beh?,lf  of  Virginia  Tech,   the  Ca-det  Band  . 
and  the  "oui'^le  corijs  salute  sister  institutior.s  of  the  laxid-^-rant  college 
associatio".!  v;ith  —  Glory  of  the  Trunpets. 

3A1\T}:     &LOaY  OF  ItZS  TEUIvJZTS 

iE:/l,iAH  —  .  -    ,  ■ 

And  nov! ,  three  thousand  voices  and  the  band  bring  you  one  of  the 
Virginia  Tech  ■sonf;s  —  Tech  Triuiaph, 

ASSZ;3LY  AlTD  3 Aim:     TECH  TPJUiviPH      ■  '  ' 

(ISL.OTS  Lines) 
ilEWl/IAl^'  — 

If  you  \7erc  a  gacst  of  honor  0:i  the  campus  of  Viryinia  Polytechnic 
Institutc-y  you  wouJLd  "bo  paid  tribute  by  a  special  naneuvcr  of  the  cadot  corps — 
Rotroat  Parade.     The  students  of  V.P.I,  v/ould  lii:c  to  honor  you  in  this  uay 

today  so  inaginc  that  j'ou  are  in  the  rcvi..v7ing  stand  at  one  side  of  the 

great  ova,l  here  on  the  canpus.     The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  r/cst  casting-  ■ 

long  shado'iTs  across  the  turf  and  adding  a  rosy  hue  to  the  gray  limestone 

buildings. 

On  the  hilltop,  to  (BAIID  III)     our  right,  waves  the  Americr-n  flag. 
(01;  STAGE  liIXE) 
OEFICSP.  (VZPY  DISTAIIT)  -  Col-arm  right  narchl 

SECOilD  CrPICEIl:   (LISTAi^T)  POLLO.TIHG  COl'IjllTDS  HEpEA'TED  AT  UTEmd^S  ulITIL  EiuiH) 

STOPS.     Squads  left  no.rchl      Cor.ipany  halt.      Eight  d.ross.  

 Front. 

3iU\"D:     Oi:  STAGE' I.i IKE:     GAIH  .iLLiOST  CLOSED  TI-EiT  Gii.m"uLLY  OPSi^IlIG:  .  TO  E.G.LOTJEH 
X.SHI:T&T0H  POST  LIARCH. 

]ia',7;.iAiI.— 

/iBOVE  BALID:    Here  they  conc^  clad  in  dark  blue  overcoats  uiia  capes 

thrown  back  to  Show  the  red  linings  white  crossbel-ts  gleaming  brass  buckles 

shining  nuskets  all  in  a  row  hundreds  of  pairs  of  v/hite  gloves  swinging  in 

unison.    On  they  cone  -  company  after  conrpanj'"  -  a  fLai-Jcing  novement  -  barked 
commands  -  and  before  you  realize  it,  three  battalions  in  cor.pany  front  stand 
at  attention. 

(BAiTD  UP  Al-ID  OUT) 

OFFICER  (CLOSE)  -    Present  Axns, 

OFFICERS  (DISTAxTT)        (l)  Present— armsl 

(2)  Present  arrsl 

(3)  Present  arr.isl 
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IS'JLiAlI  — 

I.:  unison  each  ba,ttalion  "brin^^s  its  rifles  to  salv.tc.     Old  Glory  is 
slor/l;-  lo'/'crod  v/hile  the  band  plays  ov.r  Rational  Anthen, 

AiT^iouHc:::!  — 

xodo-v' s  presentation  of  the  ITational  Farn  and  Horie  progroii  has  co:-:c  to 
70U  fro};.  the  Cc-^^npus  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blr.cksburg,  Virii^lnia. 

This  is  the  National  Broadcasting^  Conpany. 


FEANUTS— ON  THE  PArM,   IN  THE  HOME,   IN  THE  MARKET.' 


ULLAGE  KADDERLY: 


A  radio  conversation  between  Miss  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Home  to 
Economics,  Mr.  E.  J.  Rowell,  Bureau' of  Agricultural  Economics,  Mr.  W,  R. 
Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  Mr.  Wallace  Kadderly,  Office  of 
Information,  broadcast  Thursday ,  ' December  15,  1938,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Earm  and  Home  Program,  by _J;iL&-;$[gJ^^onal 
Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  93  associate  station.tfV:''"  \  3 

  t'^'^rn^^,.  3 

If  we  only  had  the  Homesteaders  here,  we'd  ask  them  td^^giv.e.  us' a.- 
little  bit  of  mood  music  while  Mr.  Beattie,  and  Ruth  Van  Deman,  and  A.  J. 
Rov/ell  are  taking  their  places  around  the  microphones  here.     They're  going 
to  have  a  three-way  conversation  about  peanuts — peanuts  on  the  farm,  in 
the  home,  and  in  the  market.     And  this  is  one  of  the  times  v/e  need  a  few 
strains  of  music  to  give  just  the  proper  build-up. 

RUTH  VAN  DENiAN:  :  ' 

Something  from  the  nut  cracker  suite,  perhaps? 

ED  ROGERS: 

Maybe  I  can  whistle  the  Peanut  Vender  (whistles). 
E.  J.  ROWELL: 

(Chanting)     "You  shan't  have  any  of  my  peanuts,  when  your  pea.nuts  are 
gone"  -  -  - 

KADDERLY : 

Well,  well,  well  I 

VAN  DEMAN: 

All  the  home  talent  needs,  you  see,  is  a  chance  — 
KADDERLY : 

So  it  seems.     I  didn't  realize  the  peanut  has  such  a  rich  musical 
background  - 

W.  R.  BEATTIE: 

The  peoiiut  has  quite  a  history  back  of  it,  too,  you  knov;. 
KADDERLY: 

Yes,   I've  heard  it  came  over  in  the  slaves'  ships  from  Africa. 
BEATTIE: 

But  it  was  carried  from  Brazil  to_  Africa  first,  by  some  of  the  very 
early  explorers.     At  least  so  the  story  goes. 

KADDERLY : 

From  South  America,   to  Africa,  and  back  to  the  Cnrolinas  and  Virginia. 
That's  quite  a  trip. 

(over) 
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BEATTIE: 

Yes,  they're  well  travelled.   . But, ■ peanuts  got  their  commercial 
start  in  Tidewater,  Virginia.-    The  first  peanut  cleaning  plpnt  was 

established  at  Norfolk  in  1876,  and  the.  second  at  Smithfield  in  1880. 

As  we  look  "bpck  now,   it's  quite  a  jump  from  those  rather  crude  affairs  to 

our  modern  sanitary  mills  with  power  machinery  to  clean  and  polish,  grade 

and  shell  the  nuts.  ■  • 

H07/ELL: 

And  the  up-to-date  mills  that  grind  two  or  three  hundred  million 
pounds  into  peanut  "butter  every  year.  • 

VAN  DEMAN: 

I  think  I  got  my  first  taste  of  peanuts  at  the  circus. 

ROTOLL: 

I  got  mine  at  the  hall  game. 
BEATTIE: 

"Hot  roasted  peanuts,  get  'em  while  they're  hot."     That  call 
certainly  had  us  all  stopped. 

VAN  DEMAN: 

And,  more  than  the  call,   that  good  smell  of  peanuts  roasting  over 
a  charcoal  fire  — 

ROWELL: 

Impossihle  to  get  "by,  v/asn't  it?    And  still  is  for  me. 

BEATTIE:  ; 

There's  no  doubt  a"bout  it  the  circus  and  the  "ball  gajne  started  this 
countiy  eating  peanuts  in  a  big  way. 

ROWELL : 

Then  of  course  after  the  boll  vi/eevil  got  into  the  South  and  knocked 

out  cotton       a  cash  crop  in  many  sections,  mo're  farmers  started  planting 
peanuts . 

BEATTIE: 

That's  true  too.     There's  almost  a  peanut  belt  now,   starting  at  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  the  Southeast,   and.  extending  across  through  Texas,  and  on 
into  the  Southwest,     Peanuts  reguiro  a  light  sandy  loam  and  a  warm  sunshiny 
climate .  •  •  ,  . 

ROWELL: 

G-rov/ing  conditions  must  have  been  unusually  favorable  in  some  of 
that  territory  last  summer.     We've  got  the  largest  harvest  we  ever  had  — 
over  a  billion,  three  hundred  million  pounds. 


BEATTIE: 

Yes,  the  yield  per  acre  in  the  Southeast  was  above  average. 
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VAN  DEMAl'J: 

Mr.  Beattie,  didn't  you  say  the  most  of  that  crop  would  go  to  the 
mills  to  make  peanut  "butter  and  oil? 

BEATTIE: 

I'm  not  sure  about  the  mo st .     But  certainly  more  of  it  v/ill  go  into 
butter  than  into  any  other  peanut  product.     Of  course  the  salted  nuts  and 
the  candies  are  a  big  item  nov/.- 

VAN  DSMAN: 

To  me,  the  best  peanut  butter  is  a  blend  of  the  little  round  Spanish 
and  the  larger  Virginia  peanuts. 

BEATTIE: 

Yes,  as  a  rule  it's  about  a  50-50  blend,  or  in  some  cases  a  60-40. 
The  little  Spanish  fellov/s  make  a  very  smooth,  oily  butter  —  a  little 
too  oily  perhaps.     They  need  to  be  mixed  v/ith  the  firmer  Virginia  nuts  — 
Jumbos,  the  less  oily  Virginia  Runners,  or  others  of  that  type- 

ROWELL : 

I  understand  the  Department's  done  quite  a  lot  to  improve  varieties 
of  peanuts,  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

BEATTIE: 

Yes,   I  think  it  Mas  fully  30  years  ago  v/e  started  on  the  breeding 
and  selection  work.     Eor  one  thing,  v.'e  were  after  jumbo  types  with  a  high 
percentage  of  large,  even-sized  kernels.     They're  the  best  for  salted 
peanuts  and  candy  bars.    And  of  course  a  great  deal's  been  learned  about 
selecting  and  storing  seed. 

VAN  DEMAN: 

Mr.  Rowell,  your  bureau's  done  quite  a  bit  on  grading? 

ROWELL: 

Yes,  they've  set  up  four  grades  covering  the  different  types  — 
White  Spanish,  Virginia,  etc.     These  grades  are  a  great  help  to  farmers,  in 
marketing  their  peanut  crop,  particularly  if  they're  getting  loans  under 
the  United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

BEATTIE: 

Miss  Van  Deman,   I  think  it's  about  time  v/e  let  you  get  in  a  v/ord 
about  the  food  value  of  peanuts. 

VAN  DEMAN: 

I've  just  been  waiting  for  somebody  to  say  the  peanut  isn't  a  true 

nut . 

BEATTIE: 

That's  a  good  point.     No,   the  peanut  isn't  a  true  nut.     It's  a  Ioyi 
branchin;..  legume,  with  a  queer  habit  of  blossoming  above  ground  and 
growing  its  seeds  underground.     From  each  of  the  flov.-er  stems,   the  plant 
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sends  dor/n  feelers,  or  "pegs"  into  the  ground.     The  ends  of  these  pegs 
enlarge  into  the  seed  pods,  v/hich  are  the  peejiuts  in  the  shell  as  we 
"buy  them . 

VAN  DEI^: 

Is  it  that  funny  hahit  that  gets  the  paanut  the  nickname  of  "goober"? 
BSATTIE: 

It  may  be.     It  has  lots  of  names 
nut",   "ground  pea". 

VAN  DEMAN: 

Like  all  the  peas  and  "beans  in  the  legume  family,   it's  rich  in 
protein.     And  like  all  the  true  nuts  —  v/alnuts,  pecans,  hickory  nuts  — 
it's  rich  in  fat.     And  it  has  phosphorus,  and  iron,  and  at  least  one  vitamin. 

BEATTIE:  ■  ■         '  • '  ' 

And  the  protein  is  high  quality,  isn't  it? 

VAN  DEMAN: 

Yes,  particularly  when  it's  combined  v/ith  the  protein  of  uheat- 

ROWELL: 

Ah,  nov;  vze're  getting  somewhere.     Flease  pass  the  peanut  sandvriehes . 

VAN  DEMN:  ■  ■ 

Sorry,   I  slipped  up  on  them.     But  here's  our  nut  leaflet  uith 

recipes  for  nut  sandwiches,  cookies,  cakes,  candies,  —  nut  brittle  for 

instejace  —  all  sorts  of  good  things  you  can  make  with  peanuts. 

ROWELL: 

You  mean  you  can  make  —  well,  we'll  let  you  off  this  time. 

VA]\I  Dnmi; 

You  better  had  after  that  turkey. 

BEATTIE: 

Say,  is  there  a  recipe  for  peanut  stuffing  in  your  leaflet? 
VAN  DElvIAN: 

Two  recipes  for  nut  stuffings,  yes.     You  can  use  peanuts  or  any  kind 
of  nuts  you  v;ant . 

We  spoke  of  peanut  oil  a  few  minutes  ago.     It's  excellent  for  deep  < 
fat  frying.     The  people  down  in  our  laboratory  used  it  along  with -several  ^ 
other  fats  and  oils  for  frying  potato  chips.     The  ones  fried  in  peanut  oil 
got  the  highest  score.     They  were  a  beautiful  pale  gold  color,  and  fine 
flavored.     And  the  peonut  oil  stood  the  heat  very  well. 

BEATTIE: 

pQanut  oil  has  such  a  high  smoking  point  it's  used  a  lot  in  the  pre- 
paration of  salted  nuts. 


—  "goober  pea",   "pinder",  "ground 
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VAN  DEMA.N: 

Yes,  it's  perfect  for  frying  the  ra\7  nuts  to  a  good  "brouTi  crisp. 
BEATTIE: 

Do  you  tell  just  hov;  to  fix  salted  nuts  in  your  leaflet? 
VAN  D'EUM: 

Yes,  sir.     We  do .     We  start  v/ith  a  quart  of  oil  in  a  deep  fat  frying 
kettle,  and  heat  the  oil  to  300  degrees  Tc'^iirenheit .     Or  until  a  cute  of 
"bread  brovms  in  5  or  6  minutes.     That  much  oil  v/ill  cook  about  half  a 
povind  of  nuts  at  a  time.     If  you're  using  raw  peanuts  blanch  them  first 
in  v/ater  to  trke  off  the  red  skins,  and  let  them  dry  overnight  or  longer. 
Then  put  the  nuts  in  a  frj-ing  baske-t  or  a  wire  sieve  deep  enough  so  they 
won't  float  over  the  top.    And  lower  them  into  the  hot  oil.     In  6  or  7 
minutes,  when  they  begin  to  turn  a  clear  light  brown,  take  them  out  at 
once.     Spread  them  on  absorbent  paper  to  drain.     And  while  they're  still 
hot  sprinkle  with  salt.     Or  if  you  v;ant  to  give  them  shine  and  luster, 
roll  them  around  in  a  little  cold  oil  before  you  add  the  salt. 

ROWELL : 

And  oh  boy,  do  they  taste  like  more. 
KADDERLY : 

Well,  you  people,  have  certainly  followed  the  peanut  —  under  the 
ground  and  above  the  ground.     Out  of  the  frying  pan,  almost  into 
Mike  Howell's  mouth- 

VAN  DEMAN: 

Oh  we  haven't  told  half  we  know  about  the  peanut  yet. 

KADDERLY : 

Is  that  a  threat  or  a  hint? 

VAN  DEMAN: 

It's  a  hint;  we'd  like  to  come  again- 

KADDERLY : 

Fine,  v/e'll  fix  that  up — And,  Mr.  Beattie,   I  hope  you'll  come  too  and 
tell  us  more  about  growing  peanuts.    A  plant  with  an  underground  railway 
system  like  that  is  v.-orth  hearing  more  about. 

BEATTIE: 

Surely,   I'll  be  glad  to  come  any  time. 
KADDERLY : 

Ruth,  aren't  you  going  to  leave  me  that  nut  leaflet,   so  I  can  read 
the  title  and  the  number  to  our  listeners? 

VAN  DEMAN: 

Never  mind  the  number.     We  have  only  one  nut  leaflet. 
KADDERLY : 

All  right.     The  title  of  that  one  nut  leaflet  is!     "Nuts  and  v/ays  to 


use  them."    And  I  know  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  v/ill  be  glad  to  honor 
requests  from  all  listeners  for  copies  of  "Nuts  and  v/ays  to_  use  them". 
The  leaflet  is  free.     Just  send  a  card  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  here  in  Washington,  D.  C,  rjid 
say  you  want  the  leaflet  on  "Nuts  and  v/ays  to  use  them". 


DEVELOPING  feUBMARGINAL  LANDS  ^ 

Broadcast  by  John  Dreier,   Soil  Conservation  Service,  Eriday,  Decein'b'=!r  ^ 
16,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Earm  and  Home 
Program  by  99  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 oooOooo   ■'    ■  ■• 

XADDERLY : 

Today  we  have  a  story  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  

but  of  a  different  type  than  that  which  this  branch  of  the  Department  has 
been  reporting  to  you. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  helping 
to  solve  is  that  of  sub-marginal  lands.     I  use  that  word  " submarginal"  quit* 
glibly.     It  really  is  a  word  that  needs  som«=  esrplaining. .  .  but  I  know  that 
John  Dreier  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  bring  out  the  full 
meaning  of  "submarginal  lands"....   so  I'll  just  say  —  here  is  Mr^.-'i>r^±e^:-;;;j^^^^^ 
to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  to  put  un'j5rQuiu^c ve  x\       . . ^ 
farmlands  to  good  use.  (/ AGRim,  ^^''^-^i/ or  >i^'v> 

DREIER:  ^^.S^^ — 

Thanks,  Wallace          and  hellr,  friends  of  the  Farm  and  Eo^^!^(m^.^j,  ^ 

You  know,   I  stumble  over  that  word  "submarginal"  myself  sometimes ..  rTTi-iis 
one  of  those  five  dollar  words  that  is  pretty  easy  to  flip  around  but  should 

really  be  handled  with  care  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  say  right 

here  that  what  people  usually  mean  by  "submarginal  land"  is  merely  land 
on  which  you  cannot  raise  crops  successfully — lar.d  on  which  no  farmer, 
regardless  of  how  experienced  he  may  be,  or  how  >3ood  his  farming  methods 
are,  can  make  crop . production  pay...  at  least  under  any  level  of  prices 
that  we  in  this  generation  may  hope  to  see. 

Land  may  be  submarginal — that  is,  unsuited  to  crop  cultivation,  but 
most  everyone  will  realize  that  there  is  practically  no_  land  that  cannot 
be  used  for  something.    Aside  from  a  few  rocky  mountain  tops  and  sandy 
deserts,  almost  every  piece  of  land  can  be  rut  to  some  good  use,  and  the 
principle  of  putting  land  to  the  use  for  which  nature  has  fitted  it,  is 
the  principle  behind  the  submarginal  land  program. 

In  the  United  States,  v/e  have  a  total  of  some  86  million  acres  of 
land  in  farms  from  which  families  cannot  hope  to  make  a  living  through  crop 
cultivation.     And  the  Government,   in  cooperation  with  local  farm  people,  is 
working  out  programs  in  almost  every  State  to  put  this  poor  farmland  to 
productive  use  for  other  things  than  crop  cultivation — developing  it  as 
pasture,  as  forests,  as  v/ildlife  reservations,   recreation  areas,  and 
for  othtr  valuable  uses. 

There  is  a  very  good  dolla.rs-and-cents  reason  for  raaJcing  these 
changes  in  land  use — in  the  long  run  poor  land  use  doesn't  pay.  Earmers 
know  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  let  the  soil  wash  awa,v  until  gullies  make  the 
land  practically  worthless ....  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  spend  yea.r  after  yePT 
raising  unprofitable  crops  on  Ipnd  that  could  show  a  valuable  return  if 
used  to  pasture  stock. 


(over) 
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There  are  some  even  nore  significant  reasons  v/hy  poor  land  use, is 
poor  econony  for  the'  nation  as  a  v/hole.    A  family  farming  ia  piece  of  poor, 
■unproductive  land  naturally  finds  it  almost  inpossilDle  to  make  a  living.  j- 
Often  they  don't  make  enough  to  pay  taxes... But  the  State  and  local 
governments  still  need  money  to  support  schools  and  roads.     Now  in  a.  large  ,■ 
area  of  suhmarginal  farmland,  if  a  groat  many  people  are  una.ble  to  pay 
taxes,  it  cuts  a  "big  chunk  out  of  the  annual  tax  revenue  of  the  local 
or  State  governments.     TOio  makes  up  the  loss... so  schools  can  continue  . 
and  roads  can  he  kept  in  useable  shape?    Naturally,   the  .burden  falls  | 
on  other  taxpayers  who  have  to  support  the  local  governments,  and  the 
systems  of  special  financial  aids  for  these  poorer  communities. 

Then  there  are  such  matters  as  relief  and  emergency  help  for 
families  in  submarginal  areas.     To  give  an  outstanding  illustration,   in  one 
county  in  the  xvestern  plains  it  was  found  that  the  ,J'ederal  government  in 
five  years  spent  for  necessa.ry  relief  and  other  special  help  to  farmers, 
an  amount  more  than  the  total  value  of  all  rural  real  estate  in  the  county. 
Basically  the  trouble  v/ith  that  county  was  that  the  Ipjid  was  being  used 
for  purposes  to  which  it  v;as  entirely  unsuited.  . and  farmers  could  not 
hope  to  make  a  living  except  in  unusually  good  years.  .... 

Recently  a  land  use  project  was  started  there  to  help  put  farming 
on  a  sounder  basis.     Submarginal  cropland  was  taken  out  of  cultivation  an-d 
is  being  developed  as  livestock  range,  because  the  ?;oils  and  climate 
dictated  that  grazing  was  the  best  use  for  it.     Idle  and  waste  land 
are  being  placed  under  good  management,  to  bring  them  back  to  usefulness 
as  stock  range.     When  the  job  of  shifting -the  poor  land  to  a  good  use 
has  been  fini shed. ., and  that,  of  course  takes  a'few  years. . .  there  should 
be  no  rea„son  for  the  people  in  this  county  to  require  again  the  vast 
sums  for  relief  and  emergency  aid  that  were  once  necessary...  Agriculture 
\7ill  then  rest  on  a  sounder  basis.  ' 

Projects  of  this  sort  are  being  carried  out  in  every  major  land 
problem  area  of  the  United  States .. .wherever  there  are  considerable  amounts 
of  land  being  v/astefully  used  for  purposes  to  which  nature  says  "no".  About 
five  and  a  half. million  acres  of  this  land  have  been  developed  for  grazing 
use-  -  -  -Then,  in  the  eastern  States,  a  lot  of  the  submarginal  fa.rmland 
has  been  restored  to  forest  use.     Forests  not  only  produce  titaber,  but 
encourage  v/ild  game,  and  make  ideal  places  for  public  recreation. .  .Last 
summer  an  estimated  650,000  people  used  the  recreationrl  facilities 
developed  on  formerly  unproductive  " submargi na.l "  land. 

In  all,   the  Government  is  buying,  or  has  already  bought,  some 
11,000,000  acres  .of  this  land,  for  development  in  some  useful  way. 
But  as  you  may  recognize,  there  is  still  a  great  job  to  be  done.    And  there 
is  also  a  lot  more  to  tell  about  this  program,  and  ho v/  it  is  working  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,   than  these  five  minutes  allow.   .  .1 
hope  that  before  long  I  cexi  continue  this  story  about  submarginal  lands. 

KADDERLY : 

If  in  those  words  you  expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  again  v.'ith  the 
Farm  and  Home  audience — John  Dreier — /ou've  got  an  engagement  right  now. 
I'll  see  you  later  about  it. 


m 
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VV^QN^W-  DIHECTORS  m^'S^'D  FOR  liSSSAECK  LA30M0R1IS  iQSg  ^ 

A  radio  conversation  between  H,  T.  Herrick,  Assistant  Chi-eilj^  Biirea" 
of  Chenistry  and  Soils,  0.  S.lvlay,  D.S.J.  Lynch, 


P.  A,  Uells,  anc 

Swencon,  Directors  of  the  new  region^il  research  laboratories,  and  'Jallace 
Kadderly  of  the  Radio  Service,  broadcast  Friday,  December  16,  1938,  in 
the  Dcpc.rtment  of  Agricultv.re  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Pro£;ran, 
by  99  stations  associated  with  the  llational  Broadcasting  Company. 


— ooOOoo — 

KADD3?I.Y: 

Yesterday  we  told  you  that  the  four  regional  research  laboratories 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  to  be  located  at  Peoria,  Illinois; 
New  Orleans,  Loi'dsiana;   in  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  area;  and  the 
San  Frc.ncisco  Bay  area  of  California,     And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

discussed  the  objectives  of  these  laboratories  pointing  out  that  the 

work  they  will  do  is  one  part  of  a  broad  attack  on  farm  problems.  This 
morning  the  Secretary  named  the  directors  for  these  laboratories.  They 
are  hero  in  the  studio  now.    V7ith  them  is  H.  T.  Herrick,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  who  is  in  charge  of  the  chemical  and 
chemical  engineering  activities  for  all  four  of  the  laboratories.  Dr. 
Henry  G,  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  been  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  entire  laboratory  program.    He  is  out  of 
town  today  otherwise  he  would  have  been  here  \7ith  us  too.    Hr.  Herrick  is 
representing  him. 


Now  iir,  Herrick,  the  Secretary  told  us  yesterday  that  these  lab- 
oratories v/ill  search  for  new  and  wider  industrial  outlets  for  agricultural 
comm.odities, 

HERRI  CIC: 

That's  right  Iir.  Kadderly. 

KADDLriY: 

He  also  said  that  this  is  not  a  nev/  venture  for  the  scientists  of 
your  Bureau.     Shouldn't  v/e  emphasize  that  point? 

HERRICK: 

Yes,  we  should.    TTe've  been  conducting  investigations  in  that  field 
for  many  years. 

KADLiEj.uj.1. 1 

The  scientists  of  your  Bureau  already  have  a  number  of  outstanding 
accomplishments  to  their  credit.    And  now  that  you  have  sufficient  funds  to 
attack  the  problem  on  a  nation-wido  basis,  I  iciow  our  listeners  v/ill  be  glad 
to  ho.YC  a  statement  from  you  indicating  what  this  new  program  offers  to 
the  producers  of  farm  cro-os. 


(over) 
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HEEEICi:: 

All.  of  us  are  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  to  atta-ck  this  -oroblcm 
•in  a  larger  v/ay.     I  -believe  v:e,  can  get  results.     But  there  is  one  thov-^ht 
that  I' iTould  like-  to.  leave  with  you  listeners,    Ecscarch  through  the  test 
tube  is  plovir.     That  fact  ought  to  be  understood  so  that  people  -.vill  :iot  be 
expecting  jjnncdiatc  results.     These  new  laboratotios  are  going  out  to  ex- 
plore and  investigate,  and  they  may  or  nay  not-  neet  i.vith  innediate  success. 
It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  also  that  this  nev/  undertaking  will  not  solve 
the  surplus  x^roblen  or  any  other  farr.i  problen  over  night.  Chcnistry 
doesn't  v^ork  as  fast  as  that.     Therefore,  v/c  ask  for  patience.     It  nay 
be  so^ietine  before  this  research  program  finds  methods  that  will  enable 
industry  to  turn  more  of  its  dollars  into  the  farmer's  x^ocket. 

KADDESLI:  ■ 

In  other  words,  you  see  great  o-oportuni ties,  and  you  believe  results 
will  cone  from  these  opportunities,  but  not  imediately. 

HEHRICK: 

That's  about  it.  • 

KADDEEIY:  "    ■ '  ,     _       "  , 

As  time  goes  on  we'll  be  hearing  and  reading  a  good  deal  about 
these,  le.boratories  and  about  the  men  who  are  directing  this  important 
farm 'research  program^     So  lit*  Kerrick,  won't,  you  please  make  the  Jam  and 
Home  foiks  acquainted  with  these  four  men  who  will  be  in ^immediate  charge 
of  the  four  laboratories. 

HEEPJCK:  '        '  ■ 

That  will  be  a  pleasure  ,  but  before  I  call  on  these  men  I  want 
to  tell  you  people  that  all  of  them  ha.ve  been  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  3.  number  of  years.     They  are  all  good  chemists,  good  cooperators, 
and  all  ha,ve  the  energy  and  ability  that  will  be  required  to  push  the 
work  they  are  to  direct  to  a  successful  conclusion.    Each  man  already 
has  Go:.-;o  outstanding  accomplishment  to  his  credit,    Each  is  familiar  with 
the  problei.is  in  his  region  due  to  the  fact  that  he' was  selected  last 
summer  to  conduct  the  survey,  authorized  by  Congress,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  scientific  research  being  carried  on  in  Federal,  State,  and 
private  laboratories  on  the  industrial  v.tilization  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Seated  across  the  table  fr6n  ,T;.e_is  0.  S.  Hay  v/ho  will  direct  the 
investigations  at  the  Northern  Laboratory  at  Peoria,  Illinois,     Dr,  I.iay. 

MAY: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Herrick,  cud  hello  Fr.r::  and  Horie  listeners,  especially 
you  folks  in  the  I\[orth  Ccn.ti-al  States  whore  I  cj.i  to  maice  my  new  ho:.-ie.  As 
director  of  the  soybean  laboratory,  at  Urbsjia,  Illinois,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  of  meeting  many  of  you  during- the  last  three  years.     These  acquaint- 
ances, particularly  in  the  agricultural  and  scientific  fields,  will  help 
me  a  great  deal  in  my  new  work. 
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The  Peoria  Laboratory  v/ill  serve  the  12  States  in  the  Northern  Region. 
We  will  start  v.'ith  studies  on  corn,  wheat,  and  agricultural  wastes,   such  n,s 
straws,  staliis,  and  so  on.    3ut  it  will  be  quite  a  while,  probably  a  year 
or  nore,  before  the  laboratory  can  be  built  and , equipped,  and  before  v/e 
can  actually  begin  investigations. 

HERHICK;  •  ' 

ilext  is  D.F.J.  Lynch.    He  will  direct  the  program  of  the  Southern 
Laboratory  at  1-Jew  Orleans.     Mr.  Lynch. 

LYIICH: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Herrick.     I'n  anxious  to  get  the  research  work  started 
in  the  Southern  laboratory  because  I  feel  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
accor.ipli sh  v/orthwhile  results  with  the  vast  supplies  of  raw  naterial  prodiiced 
on  the  farns  i:)  the  9  States  that  naice  up  the  Southern  region.    We  have  a 
big  job  aliead,  but  judging  from  the  whole-hearted  assistance  given  us  dur- 
ing the  survey  of  the  Southern  region  r/e  believe  wo  can  count  on  you  people 
of  the  South  for  assistance  and  cooperation  after  the  laboratory  is  estab- 
lished.   Aiid  that's  exactly  what  we're  >3oing  to  do. 

Research  at  the  Southern  laboratory  will  begin  v/ith  studies  on  cotton, 
sweetpotatoes ,  and  peanuts.     But  as  Dr.  May  said,  it  will  be  sometime  b'-efore 
actual  investigations  can  be  started.  ,  ' 

HERRICK: 

ilov/  for  the  E".stern  Laboratory.     It  will  be  located  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, area,  and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  P.  A.  Wells.  Ladies 
and  G^iitlemen,  Mr.  Wells, 

WELLS: 

How  do  you  do.     "The  survey  that  we  made  last  summer  showed  that 
there  are  more  research  organizations  in  the  Eastern  Region  than  in  any 
of  the  other  three,  but  not  many  of  them  work  on  farm  problems.  Those 
nev/  laboratories  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  work  on  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  Eastern  Laboratory  will  study  tobacco,  apples,  Irish  potatoes, 
milk  products,  and  vegetables.     These  commodities  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  people  in  the  15  States  that  make  up  the  Eastern  region, 
and  I  v;ant  to  assure  the  people  in  those  States  th^t  we  will  do  everything 
wc  can  in  the  Philadelphia  laboratory  to  help  you  find  new  and  wider 
industrial  outlets  for  the  products  of  your  farms. 

HEPJIICK: 

The  director  of  the  Western  Laboratory  is  T.  L.  Swenson,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  the  people  of  the  region  he  will  serve. 

SWENSOiT: 

Hello,  home  folks.     I  say  home  folks  because  I'm  glad  to  return  to 
the  section  where  I  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.     I  have 
lived  in  the  West  and  I  am  proud    to  have  a  prxt  in  a  program  designed  to 
help  the  farmers  of  this  section.     The  Western  Laboratory  is  to  be  located 
in  the  Scji  Erancisco  3ay  area.     It  will  serve  11  Western  States,  and  v;ith 
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your  assisto.ncc  and  cooperation  I  "believe  we  can  nakc  it  a  profitalDle 
research  organization.     To  bcginwith  the  TIestcrn  Lab  orator:;'  v/ill  study 
wheat,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  fruits  other  than  apples, 

KADIEELY: 

All  right.     How  v/e  have  the  laboratories  placed,  and  have  been  told 
wha.t  crops  will  be  studied  in  each  .  one.     '^e  .have  net  the  nen  who  vill  direct 

the  investigations  Dr.  Hay  for  the  Northern  Laboratory,  Mr.  Lynch  for 

the  Southern,  I.Ir.  Wells  for  the  Eastern,  and  Dr.  Swenson  for  the  Western, 
Mr.  Herrick,  where  do  we  go  fron  here? 

HEEEICK: 

T7e  go  to  work.     Wo  laiow  now  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the 
nethod  of  attack, 

3ut  before  _  investigations  can  be  started  v;c  nust  have  buildings, 
equipncnt,  and  a  staff  of  approxinatoly  200  scientists  for  each  of  the 
laboratories, 

KADDEELY; 

Well,  gontlcDcn,   I'n  sure  the  listeners  agree  that  you  have  a  big 
job  alicad,    I7e  wish  you  well  as  you  cnbark  on  this  now  task. 


TTTTTT 


J  VITAivIIi^  PACTS  AND  FADS 

>\  A  radio  discussion  between  Dr.  Helen  S.  MitcheH ,  MasSa^usetts 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  Wallace 'L«  Kadderly,  ■CmTejf  of  Radio 
Service,  broadcast  Tuesday,  December  20,  1938  iii^  the  Departmen|  of  Agri- 
culture period,  National  Farm  and  Home  ProgranrZ-uV  ]     "'^oo  / 
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ICALDERLY: 

Our  regular  Tuesday  reporter s , Morse  Salisbiiry  and  Jo^phine  Hemphill, 
wont  be  with  us  today.     But  we're  having  some  special  news  Just  the  same. 
I'm  delighted  to  introduce  Dr.  Helen  S.  Mitchell,  research  professor  of 
nutrition  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Dr. 
i'iitchell  has  recently  published  a  bulletin  called  "Facts,  Fads  and  Frauds 
in  Nutrition," 

Dr.  Mitchell,  I  believe  you  planned  this  bulletin  as  a  nutrition 
guidebook  for  consumers,  didn't  you? 

IvIITCKELL: 

Yes,  Mr.  Kadderly,  as  a  guide  for  anyone  v/ho  finds  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  facts  from  fads  in  the  great  mass  of  presentday  food  publicity. 

IIADDEEIY: 

People  are  interested  in  knowing  the  facts.     I'm  convinced  of  that, 
MITCHELL: 

lYiey  certainly  seems  to  be,  if  the  calls  for  the  bulletin  are  any 
evidence.     So  far  y/e  have  sent  out  over  14  thousand  copies  in  response  to 
requests.    Many  of  these  requests  have  come  from  women  interest  :^d  in  the 
true  food  value  of  products  on  the  market.     But  food  ad^'-ertisers  themselves 
have  showed  a  great  interest,  too — a  favorable  interest,  I  might  say. 

KADDERLY: 

V'ell,  that  seems  like  pretty  good  evidence 't}<at  raanufac tourers  are 
interested  in  truthful  advertising. 

MITCHELL: 

Yes,  many  of  them  are  doing  a  good  job  of  educating  the  public  to 
food  values,    3\it  not  all,  of  course.     Quacks  are  still  flourishing.  There 
are  still  many  so-called  health-food  proraoters  who  appeal  to  fear,  super- 
stition, vanity  or  laziness  and  make  exaggerated  claims  for  special  foods. 

KADDERLY: 

^"^ell,  Dr.  Mitchell,  how  is  the  consumer  going  to  tell  which  is  which? 
How  tc  sift  the  true  from  the  false?    Thaf s  quite  a  job  sometimes  for  the 
layman. 

MITCHELL: 

The  best  way  I  know  is  to  keep  well-inf ornol  ca.d  intelligently 
skeptical.    When  in  doubt,  ask  your  state  college  or  expeiimcvit  station  or 
your  physician.    You  can  soon  recognize  misleading  statements  if  you  know 
the  carnarks. 

(over) 
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KADDEELY: 

Such  as?.  •  '     ■  * 

MITCHELL:  -     ■  .  ■  . 

Such  as  exaggerated  or  vague  health  claims.  ' 

KADDEHLY: 

In  other  words,  "be  skeptical  of  any  food  advertised  as  a  cure-all. 
■..MITCHELL: 

That '  s  right .  *  '\ 

ILADUEELY: 

T/hat  ahout  finding  vim  and  vigor,  health  and  happiness,  "beauty,  youth 
and  charm  through  the  vitamins? 

MITCHELL:  '    '  • 

There's  a  splendid  example  of  exaggeration.    Vitamins  happen  to  he 
a  big  food  fad  right  now. 

KA.DDEELY:  '  •  • 

V/ould  you  mind  explaining  the  difference  between  fact  and  fad  in 
these  mysterious  vitamins? 

MITCHELL:  '  ' 

They  really  aren't  mysterious  at  all,  Mr.  Kadderlj^.  _  , 

KADDEELY: 

ilaybe  that '  s  the  wrong  v^'ord  to  use  to  a  specialist  like  you, Dr. 
Mitchell.    Eut  tc  a  lot  of  us  they  seem  very  mysterious. 

MITCHELL:^ 

Vitamins  are  just  minute  chemical  substances  in  our  natural  foods 
that  scientists  have  discovered  to  be  necessary  to  health  and  "'ifo, 

KADDEELY : 

I  see.    And  do  people  need  more  vitamins  than  they  get  in. their  3 
square  meals  a  day? 

MITCHELL: 

Not  usually  if_  the  meals  arc  square,    Eut  a  good  many  people  don't 
eat  "square"  meals.    Lets  of  them  need  more  fruits  and  vegetables  and  whole- 
grain  cereals  in  order  to  get  enough  vitamins.     Then,  babies  and.yovmg 
children  in  northern  climates  need  extra  A'-itamin  D.    And  there  arc  people 
who  run  low  on  other  vitamins.' 

KADDEELY: 

Because  of  illness?    Or  maybe  because  of  prejudice  against  certain 

foods? 
MITCHELL: 

Yes,  or  just  because  they  get  into  a  rut  about  eating  and  don't 
have  variety  enough  in  their  foods.    That's  what  happens  to  so  many  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  people.    They  fall  into  the  habit  of  eating  the  same  few 
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foods  day  after  day  and  year  after  year.     Hhoy  very  often  go  shy  on  fruits, 
vegetables  and  whole-grains.     Thi^  nay  have  something  to  do  with  certain  connon 
ills  of        old  ago. 

XADDSKLY: 

I  sec,  life  begins  at  forty  —  "but  not  if  you  neglect  your  vitanins. 
But  siDcaking  of  fruits  and  vegetables  reminds  ne  of  vitanin  C.     Is  it  true 
th  \t  nany  people  need  more  Vitanin  C  than  they  are  talcing! 

MITCK3LL: 

That's  what  recent  dietary  studies  indicate. 
KADDZHLY : 

You've  been  in  charge  of  sone  vitanin  C  studies  yourself,  Dr.  Mitchell. 
MITCHELL: 

Yes,  at  Ivlassachusetts  State  College  we  checked  up  on  a  group  of 
college  girls  living  in  the  hone  nanagencnt  house.    We  found  a  good  nany  of 
then  low  in  vitanin  C, 

KA.DDERLY : 

Were  they  living  on  low-cost  diets? 

MITGH3LL: 

Not  all  of  the  tine.    One  week  girls  planned  and  lived  on  neals  cost- 
ing 30  cents  a  day  each;  another  week  they  spent  50  cents  a  day;  and  another 
70  cents  a  day.    But  even  on  70  cents  they  ran  low  on  vitanin  C  unless  they 
took  care  to  plan  for  it, 

KADDSELY : 

"Plan  for  it".    What  was  involved  in  that? 
MITCHELL: 

I  nean  planning  to  include  vita;-iin  C  food  in  coch  day's  ccnu.  These 
girls  nanagcd  it  just  by  eating  citrus  fruit  or  tonato  for  breakfast  instead 
of  cooked  fruit.     Then,  even  on  30  cents  a  day,  they  had  enough  vitanin  C. 

KADDERLY: 

So  if  you  know  your  foods,  you  can  usually  take  care  of  all  your 
vitamin  needs. 

MITCHELL: 

Usually,  yes. 

KADDEF.LY:' 

But  is  there  any  harm  in  taking  extra  vitamins  —  in  the  form  of 
capsules,  say? 

MITCHELL: 

No  —  no  harm  except  maybe  to  your  pockctbook.     It's  a  waste  of  money 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  viatmins  that  you  may  not  need  or  could  get  more 
cheaply  and  pleasantly  in  good  food.     Then  there's  the  danger  that  people  might 
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think  vitamins  are  a  cure-all  and  nc^^rlcct  other  health  care. 
KADDSELY: 

Then,  dosing  with  vitamin  concentrates  is  no  substitute  for  good  diet, 
exorcise  or  fresh  air, 

MITCHELL:     -■  :      '  ' 

Or  the  doctor,  when  you  need  him.     There's  no  doubt  about  the  ad- 
vantage of  vitamin-rich  foods,  but  v/hon  you  hear  of  a  single  product  that  will 
aid  digestion  and  clear  the  skin,  increase  weight  and  prevent  colds,  give 
vitality  and  rcsistoncc  to  infection,  and  stren,,-thon  the  nerves  —  well,  then 
it's  time  to  be  intelligently  skeptical, 

MD3ELY:         ■       '  • 

Speaking  about  nerves,  what  about  eating  yeast  for  the  nerves  and 
appetites? 

MITCHIILL:  '  "     ■    '      "  _  : 

Yeast  happens  to  be  a  good  source  of  vitamin  B,    And  vitamin  B  is 
necessary  for  the  normal  functioning  of  nerves  as  well  as  for  good  appetite*. 
You  should  have  plenty  of  B  if  you  eat  generously  cf  such  common  foods  as 
whole-grain  cereals,  dairy  products,  eggs,  meat  and  fish.     But  if  you  want 
to  get  your  vitamin  B  from  yeast,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  dry 
brexTcr s  yeast  is  richer  in  B  than  ordinary  fresh  moist  bakers  yeast. 

KADD3ELY:  • 

Nov/  I'd  like  to  ask  another  vitamin  question,    V/hat  about  buying  foods 
th?,t  have  been  reinforced  with  vitamins? 

lilTCHSLL:  /■ 

In  general,  reinforced  foods  that  cost  more  than  natural  foods  are  an 
unnecessary  expense.     One  exception  is  vitamin  D  milk.    Vitamin  L  milk  costs 
little  if  a.ny  moi  e  than  regular  milk  and  is  particularly  useful  in  feeding- 
babies  and  children,  .  . 

ia.DDEF.LY; 

Let's  see.    Just  by  way  of  summing  all  this  information  up,  diciji't 
you  c^iscuss  each  of  the  vitamins  and  the  various  claimtj  made  for  'them  in 
your  bulletin,  Dr,  Mitchell? 

MITCHELL: 

Yes,  Gladys  Cook  and  I  wrote  that  bulletin  just  to  a.n^,V7er  such  questions 
as  you've  been  asking.    We  gathered  the  opinions  of  recognized  authorities 
on  nutritional  and  health  claims  in  advertising,  and  also  in  va.rious  common 
food  notions.    You  see,  Mr,  Kadderly,  the  facts  about  food  are  so  often  buried 
in  technical  publications.    Most  people  aren't  scientists  and  have  trouble 
finding  the  truth. 

KADDERLY : 

'f.o  doubt  c'bout  that.     It's  certa.inly  hard  to  dig  those  facts  out  for 
yourself  if  you  haven't  scientific  training.     It  seems  to  me,  Dr,  Mitchell, 
that  in  preparing  your  bulletin  you've  done  a  good  turn  for  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  food  facts  rather  than  fancies. 
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Thank  you  for  coming  down  from  Massachusetts  to  talk  with  us 4 

Farm  and  Homo  friends,  Dr.  Mitchell  has  arranged  for  us  to  have  a 
supply  of  this  bulletin  so  that  you  can  have  a  copy  if  you  want  one.     Is  that 
right,  Dr.  Kitchell? 

MITCKSLL: 

Yes,  just  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
KADDEELY : 

You  can  get  your  copy  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
V^ashington ,  D.C,  and  asking  for  "Facts,  Fads  and  Frauds  in  Nutrition." 
We'll  send  ^'ou  a  copy  free  while  our  limited  supply  holds  out.     Once  again, 
the  bulletin  is  "Facts,  Fads  and  Frauds  in  Nutrition,"    Write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  AcTiculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  it. 


#  #  #  # 


LOOKIKG  BACK  OVER  1938 


Broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  portion,  National  Farm 
and  Home  Program,  Friday,  December  23,  1938,  by  99  stations  associated  with 
the  National  Broadca,sting  Company. 

Participants:  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Wallace  Kadderly 
Radio  Service,  Gove  Harabidge,  Office  of  Information,  E»  J.  Rowell,  Bioreau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  John  Bird,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Nathan 
Robertson,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Morrill  Tozier,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Wayne  Darrow,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Howard  Zahniser, 
Biological  Survey,  Marvin  Beers,  Forest  Service,  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse 
Salisbuiy,  Office  of  Information,  U«  3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

KADDERLY: 

This  iz  an  occasion  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary.    Here  are  gathered  10 
Department  of  Agriculture  people  t&io  hnve  been  consistent  participants  in  the 
Department's  part  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  progr.-^jn  during  this  year  of 
1938. 

This  isn't  exactly  a  Christmas  p?.rty.    However,  if  I  Judge  rightly  from 
certain  appearances           it  might  easily  become  one.    After  all    "At  Christ- 

mas, play  and  make  good  cheer,  for  Christmas  comes  bat  once  a  year." 

VAN  LEimt 

"Heap  on  more  woodl     The  vand  is  chill; 
But  let  it  i.ifoictlo  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still." 

KADDERLY: 

Is  that  an  original  composition,  Ruth? 
VAN  DEi.lAN: 

Oh,  noi     Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  those  words           many  years  ago. 

KADDERLY: 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry,  still."    I  like  tnat  sentiment. 

Farm  ard  Home  friends       At  one  time  or  another  all  of  the  people  here 
assembled  have  talked  with  you  during  this  year  bat  this  is  the  first  time 
they  have  been  in  this  studio  at  the  same  time   

HAMBRIDGE: 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it's  the  first  time  we've  been  together  in 
any  place  at  tne  same  time.  .  V 

KADDERLY: 

Guess  you're  right,  Gove. 


Well,  we're  going  to  look  oack  over  the  year  1938    starting  with 

the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  represented  by  Ruth  Van  Deman. 


Yfellace,  I  thought  mayhe  this  was  a  time  lAhen  bulletins  would  speak 
louder  than  words.    Here's  our  1S38  reference  shelf. 

KADDERLY: 

All  of  these?    Have  we  offered  all  these  this  year  to  our  Farm  and 
Home  listeners? 

VAN  DEIvlAK:      •  ' 

Yes,   sir.  'Just  for  fun  I  counted  them           31  in  all. 

KADDERLY: 

"Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath  Towels"           home  canning- 

-—  home  laundering           menus  and  recipes  for  school  lunches.    These  are 

like  chapters  in  a  household  encyclopedia-  And  v/hat  about  Mike  Howell's  favor- 
ite onion  recipes?  

YM  JjIMM: 

They're  therei>    And  now  would  you  mind  passing  this  package  over  to 

Mike. 

KADDERLY: 

Certainly.    Here,  Mike. 

ROWELL:  ■ 

Vihat  is  this? 

VAN  DEIvIAN: 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  review. 

KADDERLY: 

Reversing  things  and  bringing  you  the  latest  from  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table market. 

ROVJELL:     (Opening  box) 

Thanks  —  Must  be  a  joker  in  this. 

KADDERLY:- 

What  is  it?  Candy? 

ROWELL: 

I  guess  it  is         Candy  carrots,  peas,  peaches,  p^;ars,  strav/berrics  

They're  almost  too  pretty  to  eat. 

DEivIAM: 

There's  another  layer  underneath. 
KADDERLY: 

Berries,  Mike.     T/Tttiy  they  look  like  raspberries. 

EC^'oLL: 

...3.72  one,  Wallace?     This  must  oe  in  return  fo:-  the  on'.on  corsage  wc  gave 
Mio  .i  V      Deraan  some  .aonths  ago. 
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KiDDEHLY: 

No  doubtl    Now  that  Mr.  Rowell  has  "been,  remembered  so  nicely  we'll 

give  him  a  chance  to.  do  some  remembering* 

Mike,  you  represent  the  Bureau  that  is  really  the  pioneer  in  radio 
broadcasting  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned. 

RO\VELL: 

I  guess  that's  right,  Wallace.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
began  broadcasting  market  reports  way  back  in  192'^.    It  was  the  first  regular 
radio  service  londertaken  by  the  Department. 

KADDEELY: 

I  think  our  Farm  and  Home  frionds  would  be  interected  in  knowing  just 
how  our  daily  "Swing  of  the  Markets"  is  put  together.  1938  model. 

ROWELL: 

It's  a  fast  service. 

Briefly  here's  how  we  get  these  reports  so  that  you  can  report  prices 
"up  to  an  hour  ago."     The  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  butter  and  eggs,  an^ 
livestock  are  sent  over  special  leased  wire  by  aar  raa.rket  news  men  at  New  York 
and'  Chicago. 

The  prices  on  cotton,  corn  and  wheat  are  received  by  wire  -  ticker 
service  -  thro agh  the  Com:nodities  Exchange  Administration  direct  from  the 
exchanges  at  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Shipping;  Point  Information  —  by  leased  wire  and  commercial  telegraph 
direct  to  BAE  Washington  office.    These  reports  are  received  during  night  pre- 
ceding broadcast.  ; 

KADDERLY: 

All  right.     The  information  is  wired  to  Washington           but  there  is 

still  the  job  of  putting  it  together* 

RCWELL: 

That's  done  in  about  20  minutes  — f  and  then  it's  on  the  way  here  in 
the  studio  by  messenger. 

KADDERLY: 

And  the  messenger  has  never  failedl     It's  been  a  tight  squeeze  sometimes, 

though. 
ROWELL: 

(Mentions  weekly  farm  business  facts  and  outlook  reports) 
KADDERLY: 

Now,  let's  see           Where  are  we.    John  Bird,  your  next. 

BIRD: 

Right  here,  Wallace.    And  I  give  you  a  crop  insurance  contract  fS,rm. 
You're  not  a  wneat  grov/er,  but  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  presents  this 
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contract  form  to  you  as  the  representative  of  all  the  vheat  growers  in  our 
audience.     This  contract  form  isn't  worth  anything  in  itself.    B>J.t  it  repre- 
sents a  great  deal.     It  represents  the  security  that  crop  insurance  is  "bring- 
ing Yheat  growers  this  year  —  for  tne  first  time  in  history. 

KADDERLY: 

John,  on  behalf  of  the  vvheat  growers  in  the  audience,  I  accept  this 
token  with  appreciation  —  the  same  appreciation  for  crop  insurance  that  108,000 
vdaeat  growers  already  have  shown  "by  putting  1939  contracts  into  force. 

The  security  of  insured  yields  —  that  wo  hope  will  add  to  the  joy  of 
the  Christmas  season  —  and  to  progress  toward  bettor  living  throughout  the 
nation. 

KADDEELY: 

Now,  Nathan  Robertson- — if  you'll  work  your  v/ay  through  the  crowd  toward 
this  microphone. 

Mr.  Robertson  represents  the  ?arm  Security  Administration.     While  he 
is  getting  into  position  I  vent  to  say  that  Christmas  v/as  a  rather  sad  day 
for  America's  lov;  income  farm  families  a  few  years  ago  vjiien  more  than  1,000,000 
of  them  were  on  relief. 

But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  families  are  going  to  have  a  hap- 
pier Christmas  this  year  because  of  the  we.y  th6y  have  helped  themselves  v/ith 
the  assistance  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Here's  Mr.  Robertson^    He'll  tell  you  about  it.    All  right,  Nate, 

R3BERTS0n: 

Baring  the  past  year  more  than  half  a  million  farm'  families  have  been 
working  back  towards  independence  and  security  with  loans  from  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Adiriinistration. 

More  thana  million  children  in  these  farm  homes  will  hang  up  their 
stockings  tomorrow  night  with  a  chance  for  finding  something  in  them  Christmas 
morning.     'They  won't  get  fancy  electric  trains  or  expensive  toys,  but  many  of 
them  will  find  cheaper  toys  and  warm  clothing,  vhich  for  thera  will  put  some 
meaning  in  the  words  "Merry  Christmas". 

Almost  2,000  of  these  families  will  be  sitting  around  their  own  hearths 
Christmas  Eve  for  the  first  time.     They  are  the  tenant  families  which  have  been 
loaned  money  this  year  to  buy  farms  of  their  own.     Imagine  v6iat  Christmas 
means  to  thera  this  year* 

And  perhaps  the  happiest  of  all  the  families  v,lll  be  the  thousands  yho 
received  medical  c'l^ttont ion  this  past  year  and  paid  for  it  through  the  Farm 
Security  Administration's  medical  aid  program* 

KADDERLY: 

Yes  -the  happiest  of  all. 


ZADDEELY: 

It's  a  little  late  now  to  suggest  what  people  might  five  for  Qiristmas  - 
but  I  can  thiiik  of  one  good,  solid  present  that  might  be  welcome  any  time  of 
the  year.     I'll  give  Gove  Ilamjidge  hero  three  guesses  as  to  what  it  is. 

HANBIDGE: 

A  book,  Wallace. 

KADDEELY: 

Right  so  far.     Miat  kind  of  bock? 

HAiBIDGE: 

I'd  say  a  book  about  agriculture- 

KADDEELY: 

You're  ;,-etting  warm,  Gove.    Very  warm.     In  fact,  so  warm  that  I'm  taking 

the  third  guesL  away  from  you.     The  book  I  have  in  mind  is  "Soils  and  Men"  

of  v^iich  you  are  the  editor.     "Soils  and  Men"  is  a  present  anyone  can  give  to 
himself  with  no  cost. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Wait  a  minute,  Wallace.     It  irn't  quite  accurate  to  say  that  you  give 
the.  book  to  yourself.    Actually  it's  a  present  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States.    You  write  to  your  Senator  or  Representative  and  ho  sends  you  a  copy. 

KADDERLY: 

True  enough.    Moreover,   "Soils  and  Men"  is  a  kind  of  cooperative  present, 
isn't  it? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,  it  is.    First,  the  book  is  prepared  and  written  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.     Over  a  hundred  agricultural  acientists  pooled  their  brains  and 
experience  to  tell  about  almost  every  aspect  of  soil  practice,  soil  science,  ani 
soil  economics  here  in  the  United  States.     Tlicn  the  experts  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  cooperate  to  make  it  a  good  book  from  the  standpoint  of  printin, 
and  binding.     Then  Congress  pays  to  have  it  printed  and  distributes  it  to  those 
Tiio  ask  for  it.     And  finally  the  Post  Office  Department  carries  it  through  the 
mail  free.    Yes,  it's  a  cooperative  venture,  all  right. 

KADDERLY: 

A  remarkably  effective  piece  of  cooperation,  I'd  call  it  -  in  the  service 
of  American  farmers.    Thaaik  you,  Gove.    And  h^jre's  a  little  surprise  ~  a  copy 
of  the  Yearbook  for  you» 

HAMBIDGE: 

Ch  -  themes,  Wallace.    Well,  thi?  if?  quite  a  coincidence.     I  brought 
along  a  copy  of  the  Yearbook  to  give  to  you.    Here  it  is. 

KADDERLY: 

Great  minds  etc. 

"Soils  rnd  Men." 

(Station  Brecsk). 
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A  few  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  some  major  change; 
in  the  structu:,^e  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. .  o  Qianges  that  would  enable 
the  Department  and  State  agencies  to  agree  with  farmers  on  long-time  land  use 
goalse 

There  are  four  people  in  this  siudio  group  v*lo  represent  fo\ir  "branches 
of  the  Department  directly  concerned  with  the  "broad  pro"blom  of  land  use.... 
Morrill  Tozier  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Wayne  Darrow  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  Howard  Zahniser  of  the  Biological  Survey  and 
Marvin  Beers  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Morrill^  as  you  look  "back  over  the  year  1938  vfoat  stands  out  in  your 
particular  fiold  of  action? 

TOZIER: 

It's  difficult  to  put  your  finger  on  any  one  development.     But  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  significant  things  is  the  progess  that'=!  "been  made  in  organ- 
izing soil  conservation  districtso     It's  important  to  remcm'ber  that  those 
districts  were  organized  "by  men  who  actually  work  the  land.    Under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  demonstration  program,   the  government  goes  into  area 
■v\h.ere  erosion  is  causing  a  lot  of  damage  and  invites  the  farmers  to  take  part 
in  a  program  of  erosion  control.     In  a  soil  conservation  district  the  proced- 
ure is  exactly  reversed.    Farmers  sot  up  their  ov/n  orgajiization  for  controlling 
erosion  and  then  invite  government  ?,gencios  to  come  in  -and  "help  them  out.  A 
year  ago  at  this  time  tnere  were  only  14  soil  conservation  districts  in  the 
whole  countrye    Now  there  are  more  than  100  covering  Y/ell  over  50  million  acres 
of  land. 

KADDERLY: 

A  very  encouraging  report,  Merrill o  ; 

Now  let's  look  back  over  the  year  1S38  with  the  Triple-A?  and  Wayne 
•Darrow.     It  has  been  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  farm  program, 
hasn't  it,  Wayne? 

DARROW: 

It  certainly  has,  VJallace.    1938  v/ill  go  dovm  in  Anerican  agricultural 
history  as  a  date  to  "oe  remem"beredc     Congress  presented  the  Nation  v.lth  much- 
needed  new  farm  legislation — the  A??ricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  This 
Act  continued  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Tvogvaia,   which  provides  p.ayments 
ena"bling  all  farmers  v^io  will  to  conserve  soil  resources.     For  the  d-aal  purpose 
of  soil  conservation  and  acreage  adjustment  for  some  crops,  it  provided  acre- 
age allotments.     It  -nrovided  a  systematic  pl.an  for  crop  loansc 

it  gave  farmers  the  legal  ri.-^ht  to  control  the  marketing  of  surpluses 
through  the  use  of  quotaso     It  provided  for  other  agricultural  needs,  "but  these 
things  I  have  mentioned  com.prise  the  Triple-A  programo 

These  things,  together  with  crop  insurance  for  wheat,  should  enable 
the  farmers  ano.  government,  working  together,   to  maintain  an  ever-normal  granary 
that  v/ill  benefit  both  farmers  and  consumersa 

The  F'ull  program  authorized  in  the  new  act  was  not  available  in  1938, 
but  nevertheless,  the  farmers  made  good  use  of  the  parts  that  Were  available. 


To  put  this  fact  in  language  of  the  Christmas  season:   The  Nation,  as 
represented  "by  the  Congress,  has  given  tne  farmers  tne  most  useful  farm  program 
th-ey  have  had«    And  some  4  million  farmers,  coaperating  in  the  Triple-A  prograi 
have  given  to  the  Nation  this  year-  ii^provec.  soils  and  ahundant  crops. 

KADDERLY: 

Passing  along,  we  call  upon  Howard  Zahniser — from  the  Biological  Survey- 
the  nation's  wildlife  service. 

Early  this  year  Howard  gave  us  a  sentence  7/ith  various  meanings' — •  depenr 
ing  on  #iich  word  you  emphasized^    Just  a  four- word  sentence:     ''This  is  our 
midlife."  ,  - 

I  like  it  host  said  like  this:     "This  is  Olffi  Wildlife."     It  belongs  to 
all  of  us.    Each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  for  its  preservation. 

ZAHNISER:  .  ■ 

Well,  Wallace,  I  hring  good  greetingsc     People  arc  taking  a  greater 
responsibility  and  its  been  a  fine  year  for  wildlife. 

KADDERLY: 

That's  encouragingv     ;^ne  of  the  principal  pa.rts  of  our  co-ordinated 
land-use  program  is  the  return  to  wild.llfe  of  some  areas  that  have  been  fail- 
ures in  agriculture. 

ZAmilSER: 

Good  gifts  for  wildlife.     They  become  refuges ^    We've  added  16  new 
refuges  in  1938,     We  have  234  now  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  of  about 
8  million  acres.     And- our  strict  regulations  of  hunting,  vigorously  enforced, 
have  been  very  effective.     The  resulting  v/aterfowl  increases  have  even  per- 
mitted a  few  liberalizatio re  in  the  hunting  lulcs. 

And, speaking  of  liberality — I  really  ought  to  mention  our  New  program. 
It's  a  Fedoral-aid  program,  in  which  the  U.  S.  Government  gives  the  States  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  that  they  carry  one  That  means  more  benefits 
for  midlife. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  that  is  apropos.    And  I  want  to  recall  some  of  those  v/ord 

journeys  you  took  us  on  to  some  of  the  present  v/ildlifc  refuges.  We -caught 

more  than  glimpses  of  a  great  many  v/ild  creatures.     I'm  sure  that  our  Farm 
and  Home  Friends  enjoyed  your  descriptions.  - 

KADDEPJ/f: 

Now  we  come  to  a  young  m.an  who  should  take  a  very  special  bow.     He's  re- 
presenting the  Forest  Service  here  today.    And  I'm  asking  him  to  take  a  bow 
because  heis  the  present  author  of  Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Rangers,  collaborating 
with  C.  E.  Randall,  also  of  the  Forest  Service.     The  pine  Cone  Ranger  Station 
is  known  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.    Ranger  Jim;  his  wife, 
Bess;  Jerry  Quick,  his  assistant;   and  Mary,  Jerry's  sweetheart  —  are  very 
much  alive  to  millions  of  people  —  and  here  is  the  chap  v^o  makes  them  that 
way  —  the  man  ffao  creates  those  authentic  and  thoroughly  human  stories  of 


living  and  working  on  a  typical  National  Forest.    Marvin  Beers. 


BEERS: 

You  make  me  "blush,  Wallace.    I'm^  afraid  you  over-emphasize  my  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  pine  Cone  Ranger  Station,    After  all,  Jim,  Bess,  Mary  and  Jerry 
are  real.    Their  counterparts  are  found  on  every  one  of  the  158  National  Forests 
of  the  country.    A  forest  supervisor  and  his  staff  are  doing  things  every  day  — 
interesting  things. 

KADDERLY: 

I  should  say  they  are. 

BEERS: 

So,  vtien  you  write  about  these  things  well,  it's  very  easy  to  make 

Jim,  Bess,  Mary,  and  Jerry  really  live  in  the  minds  of  the  Farm  and  Home  listen- 
ers. 

KABDERLY: 

Not  so  easy  as  you  make  it  seem,  Marvin.    You're  doing  a  grand  job   

and  contributing  much  to  a  national  understanding  of  vdiat  goes  on  in  our  Nation- 
al Forests* 

By  the  way,  Marvin.     Christmas  is  hardly  Christmas  without  a  Christmas 
tree.    Many  of  our  Christmas  trees  come  from  the  National  Forests.    How  many? 

BEERS: 

About  a  million  last  year. —    One  tenth  of  the  total  number  of  the  trees 
that  brought  cheer  and  happiness  to  ten  million  American  homes. 

Now,  Wallace,  I  want  to  run  over  some  of  the  highlights  in  Forest  Service 
reporting  to  the  Farm  and  Home  listeners  during  1938.     We  have  endeavored  to 
keep  farmers  informed  of  the  advancements  being  made  in  farm  windbreak  and 
shelterbelt  planting  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  under  the  Prairie  States 
Forestry  Project.     To  date,  over  85  million  trees  have  been  planted  on  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  prairie  farms.    As  these  trees  grow  in  height,   they  will 
afford  increasing  protection  to  crops  and  fields  on  t  wo  million  acres  of 
farmland. 

Last  Se^jteraber  vhen  the  hurricane  swept  across  the  New  England  States 
with  unbelievable  destruction,  the  Forest  Service  was  called  upon  to  aid  in  the 
protection  and  salvage  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  trees  that  fell  before  the 
storm.     State  and  local  officers  and  organizations,   the  CCC,  relief  labor,  and 
the  Forest  Service  set  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  greatly  increased  fire 
hazards  from  down  timber.     Thirty  thousand  New  England  farmers  and  timber  ovmers 
were  assisted  in  salvaging  their  trees,  and  in  stabilizing  timber  markets  that 
might  be  disrupted  by  the  vast  amount  of  salvage  timber. 

KALDERLY: 

And  don't  forget  the  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

I'm  sure  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morese  Salisbury  remember  that  series   

and  especially  that  day  they  made  a  whirlwind  inspection  of  the  Laboratory  it- 
self.   As  I  recall,  Josephine  was  wearing  a  new  pair  of  shoes   


BEERS: 

By  the  way,  wiiere  is  Josephine?    ^d.  where' s  Morse  Salisbury? 


KADDERLY: 

Morse  Salisbury  is  down  on  the  farm  —  and  I'm  happy  to  say  we're  .all 
invited  to  his  place  for  a  Christmas  party.     Take  us  awa,v,  George  Wheeler. 

GEORGE  FEELER: 

Your  sleigh  awaits  without.    Hop  in,  folks.     From  now  on,   the  scene 
is  the  farm  home  of  Squire  Splisbary  —  down  in  th^  countryo    Look  at  that  liv- 
ing roomi     TiTlhat  a  Christmas  treol     ajid  there's  the  jolly  Squire  himself  —  all 
decked  out  as  Kris  Kringle.     The  first  gu.est,  his  neighbor  —  Miss  Hemphill. 

JOSEPHINE  HElvIPHILL: 

I  declare  Mr.  Salisbury  I  novsr  saw  a  prettier  tree. 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

You  thinl:  they'll  like  it? 

HEMPHILLt 

Indeed  they  will.    I  like  the  old-fashioned  strinr^s  of  cranberries  — 
and  popcorn.    Dihat's  this?    Your  Mhi^kors? 

SALISBURY: 

The  same.     I'll  put   'em  on  before  the  company  arrives. 
HE1.1PHILL: 

In  that  red  suit  —  vath  these  vihiskers  —  you  certainly  will  look  the 

part. 

SALISBURY: 

Funny  thing  about  this  suit  .  •  .  Every  year  it  gets  tighter  —  right 
across  here. 

HEMPHILL: 

It  does?    Look  at  the  packages,  under  the  tree.    All  decora.ted  with  holly. 
From  your  ovm  holly  trees? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  every  gift  in  that  pile  is  from  my  farm  —  one  way  or  another* 
Now  take  this  one  .  .  .  .Oh  shucksJ  I  can't  reach  it. 

HElvIPHILL: 

You're  getting  so —    That  suit's  getting  so  tight  you  can't  stoop  over. 

Here. 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks.     Tnis  is  a  jar  of  spiced  peaches.  .   .  .  Now  would  you  look  at 
that  ribbon.    It's  wilted  down. 

HEMPHILL: 

Fluff  out  the  loops  —  this  way.     I  like —  Who  gets  these  peaches? 
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SALISBURY:  .  ■  -  ■ 

Read  the  card. 

HEJ/IPHILL: 

"MERRY  CIIRI ST1VLA.S  TO  MISS  V^^T  DE.JU?.  "     lhat  else  ^^ou  got? 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  for  Mike  Rowell,  a  peck  of  black  walnuts. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

You  mean —  shelled? 

SALISBUITf: 

¥.0  ma'ajTio     Ihen  would  I  get  tinie  to  shell  walnuts? 

HEM  ILL: 

I  didn't  think  — 

SALISBURY: 

And  there's  a  couple  of  jars  of  honey,  for  Wayne  Darrow,  and  that's  — 
Now  v\hat  did  I  put  in  that  basket  over  there* 

HEM  ILL: 

It  looks  like —  Sweet  potatoes? 

SALISBURY: 

That's  it.     Sweet  potatoes  for  Wallace  Kadderly#     'Over  there's  a  bushel 
of  apples  for  Gove  Harabidge. 

HEMPHILL: 

What's  this? 

SALISBURY: 

Sack  of  popcorn,  for  Morrill  Tozier. 

HEMPHILL; 

What's  in  this  yellow  crock? 

SALI3BUP.Y: 

Two  pounc'.s  of  Salisb^ary's  "3est  Batter  —  for  John  Bird. 
HEMPHILL: 

Here's  something  rinarked  for  Everett  Mitchell  —  and  this  big  box  — 
"GREETINGS  TO  WALTER  BEAUEUSS         HIS  GAl^TG.  "    Are  they  coming,  too? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  they  are* 

HEivIPHILL: 

We'll  have  music*    Well,  you've  ^ot  something  for  almost  everybody. 
What's  in  this  basket? 


SALISBURY: 

Two  iozei'  eggs,  for  Hov/ard  Zahnizer  .  .  •  Guaranteed  Strictl/  Fresh 
HEMPHILL: 

You  thini-c  they'  re  going  to  staj'  —  strictly  —  fresh? 
SALISBURY: 

Josephine,  I  hear  sleigh  bellso     They're  comingl    Q'oick  —  hand  ne 
v\h.iskersi 

ANNOUNCER: 

Well  well   wel].*     It  looks  like  a  rea].  Christmas  pp.rty,  dov\n  on  the 
Salisbury  farm.     (Cue  for  return  to  CHICAGO) 
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Broadcast  in  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Program  by  T^allace  Kadderly,  "Chief 
Radio  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A.,   Saturday,  December  24,  1938.  ^ 


Behind  the  l^Votional  Farm  and  Home  program  are  ten  years  of  tradition   a 

tradition  built  on  friendliness,  sincerity  and  service.     ^11  through  this  year  of 
1938  ....  as  in  other  years  we  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  done  our  very 
best  tu  live  up  to  that  tradition  as  we  have  reported  to  you  some  of  the  things  be- 
ing done  by  this  branch  of  the  Government   things  that  affect  the  interests  of 

all  the  people. 

I  assure  you  that  we  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  things  that  many  of  you 
have  said  to  us  about  the  National  Farm  and  Home  program  in  general  •••  and  about 
our  p'-.rt  of  it  in  particular.     This  year  we  have  received  from  listeners  something 
over  100,000  letters  -^nd  cards.     I  haven't  read  ALL  of  them....  but  I  HAVE  rend  a 
great  many....  and  in  those  that  I  have  read  there  appears  again  and  again  this 
sentiment:     "I  enjoy  your  homey  get-togethers  and  want  to  tell  you  that  your  pro- 
grams are  instructive  and  entertaining". 

Every  single  member  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  has  participated  in 
this  program  cherishes  such  expressions  as  that.    And  the  very  fact  that  so  many  of 
you  feel  that  way  inspires  us  to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  you  will  never  feel 
otherwise  about  our  efforts. 


Speaking  personally   I  v:ant  to  tell  you  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  meet 

with  you  day  by  day   and  to  be  associated  with  Bill  Drips,  Everett  iviitchell, 

TTalter  Blaufuss  and  the  Homesteaders,  Jennings  Pierce  out  there  in  San  Francisco., 
and  all  the  others  in  that  group  so  often  referred  to  by  Everett  as  "the  Fam  and 
Home  Hour  frmily". 

TTe  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wish  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas.  And 
that  comes  straight  from  the  heart. 


TT  .*' 
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KADD5BLY: 

This  is  an  occasion  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary           and  an 

auspicious  occasion,  too  a  yearly  round-up  and  just  tv/o  days 

"before  Christmas. 

Here  are  gathered  some  8  or  10  Department  of  Agriculture  people 
who  have  "been  consistent  participants  in  the  Department's  part  of  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  program  during  this  year  of  193^* 

This  isn't  exactly  a  Christmas  party.     However,   if  I  judge  rightly 

from  certain  appeareuices  it  might  easily  "become  one.    After  all  — 

"At  Christmas,  play  and  make  good  cheer,  for  Christmas  comes  "but  once 
a  year." 
VAN  DEMAN: 


Heap  on  more  wood  I     The  wind  is  chill; 


But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 


We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still." 


KADDSHLY: 


Is  that  an  original  composition,  Ruth? 


VAN  DEMAN: 


No,  no.     Sir  Wgilter  Scott  wrote  those  words  a  good  many  years  ago. 
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KADDEELY; 

Nov;,  Rath  Van  Deman  since  you  have  hroken  the  ice  so  to 

speak           I  guess  we'll  start  with  you  in  a  quick  look  back  over  the 

year  193^  for  a  view  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  in  reporting 
to  this  nation-v/ide  audience  on  work  and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

And  "by  the  way,  Farm  and  Home  friends,   this  is  the  first  time 

that  all  of  these  people  have  been  in  this  studio  at  the  same  time   

EAMBIDGE; 

I  wouldn't  he  surprised,  ''Wallace,   if  it's  the  first  time  we've 
"been  together  in  any  place  at  the  same  time. 
KADDEHLY; 

Guess  you're  right,  Gove. 

Well,  we  are  starting  with  you.  Hath   

VA^:  DEMAN; 

Wallace,   I  thought  maybe  this  was  a  time  when  balletins  would  speak 
louder  than  words.    Here's  our  1932  reference  shelf. 
KADDEELY; 

All  of  these?    Have  we  offered  all  these  this  year  to  our  Farm  and 
Home  listeners? 
VAN  DEKAN; 

Yes,   sir.     Jast  for  fun  I  counted  them  31  in  all. 

KADDE3LY; 

"Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath  Towels"    home 

canning           home  laundering           menus  and  recipes  for  school  lunches.   

These  are  almost  like  chapters  in  a  household  encyclopedia.    And  what 
about  Mike  Howell's  favorite  onion  recipes?  


VAN  DEMAN; 

They're  there.    And  the  Bake!*U  Dozen  Cookie  Recipes  

KADD5HLY; 

Sorry  John  Baker  isn't  here  to  take  a  "bow. 
VAN  DEMAI^f; 

He  did  very  v;ell  by  the  recipes  and  the  cookies  last  summer. 
And  now,  Wallace,  Itok  at  this  card.     It  v/asn't  intended  as  a  Christmas 
card,  but  it's  one  of  the  nicest  ones  that  came  my  way. 
KADDEELY; 

Postmarked  Mercer  Island,  Washington.     That's  in  Puget  Sound. 
May  I  read  v/hat  it  says? 
VAN  DEMAN; 

Do.     It's  about  turkey. 
KADDEELY; 

"Your  pre-Thanksgiving  instructions  were  followed  verbatim  for  our 
feast  bird  (I  took  them  in  shorthand).     Result?    100^.     These  elderly  cooks 
partook  of  the  result  and  gave  j''ou  a  vote  of  appreciation.    And  I?    '-Jell  — 
I'm  a  new  cook  and  a  slave  to  your  Farm  and  Home  period.     Thank  you. 

Sincerely,  Mrs.   "     I'll  skip  the  name. 

VAIT  DSI^IAN; 

I  just  hope  she  has  as  good  success  with  her  Christmas  bird.    And  now 

would  you  mind  passing  this  package  over  to  Mike  Rov/ell  

KADDEBLY; 

Certainly.    Here,  Kike. 

ROML; 

What  is  this? 
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VAH  DEM; 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  review.     I'm  reversing  things  and  bringing 
you  the  latest  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market. 
ROWHLL:     (Opening  box) 

Themlcs  1  know  there's  a  joker  in  this. 

KADDEBLY; 

VJhat  is  it,  Mike?  Candy? 

ROWELL ; 

I  guess  it  must  be  candy  carrots,  peas,  peaches,  pears,  straw- 
berries         They're  almost  too  pretty  to  eat. 

VAN  DEMiVN; 

There's  another  layer  underneath. 
KJLDDIBLY! 

Raspberries,  Mike,  all  raspberries  

VAN  DEKAIT; 

Just  looking  forward  to  next  summer. 

ROWELL: 

(Ad  lib) 
KADDERLY; 

Now  that  Mike  Rowell  has  so  nicely  been  remembered,  we'll  give  him 
a  chance  to  do  some  remembering. 

Mike,  you  represent  the  Bureau  that  is  really  the  pioneer  in  radio 
broadcasting  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned. 


I  guess  that's  right,  Wallace.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
"began  'broadcasting  market  reports  way  tack  in  1922.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  very  first  radio  message  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  issued 
on  Decemher  I5,  1920,  and  was  sent  by  wireless  telegraph  from  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.    But  I  guess  the  broadcasting  of  market  reports  was  the 
first  regular  radio  service  undertaken  by  the  Department. 
KADDSHLY: 

And  through  the  years  that  service  has  been  steadily  strengthened. 

Mike,  I  think  our  Farm  and  Home  friends  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
just  how  our  daily  "Swing  of  the  Markets"  is  put  together. 
RQVrELL; 

Well,  that's  a  very  fast  service. 

You  always  say  "these  are  wholesale  quotations  up  to  an  hour  ago". 
Frequently  it  is  sometimes  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  our  field  offices 
send  in  the  information  to  the  time  you  put  it  on  the  Farm  and  Home  program. 

Here  is  v;here  the  reports  come  from  and  how  they  get  to  Washington: 

Cotton  -  thru  Coirmodities  Exchange  Administration,  direct  from  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Butter  and  eggs  -  by  Bureau  leased  wire  from  our  Nev;  York  and  Chicago 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Division  offices. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  (potatoes,  apples,  onions)  -  by  Bureau  leased 
wire  from  New  York  and  Chicago  Fruit  suid  Vegetable  Division  offices. 

Livestock  -  By  Bureau  leased  wire  from  Chicago  Livestock  office. 

Corn  and  ^^eat  -  Through  Commodities  Exchange  Division  direct  from 
Chicago  G-rain  Exchange.     (Ticker  service)    Liverpool  wheat  -  through 
Commodities  Exchange  Administration, 
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R»well  -  Continuing 

Shipping  Point  Infomation  -    "by  leased  wire  and  co.xnercial  telegraph 
direct  to  BAE  Washington  office.    These  reports  are  received  during  night 
preceding  broadcast. 
KAJDERLY; 

All  right.     The  infomation  is  wired  to  Washington  hut  there  is 

still  the  joh  of  putting  it  together. 
ROmi; 

That's  done  in  the  Division  of  Econonic  Information  in  about  20 

ninutes  and  then  it's  on  the  way  to  you  here  in  the  studio  hy  messenger. 

KAPDEHLY; 

And  the  messenger  has  never  failed.'     It's  been  a  tight  squeeze 
sometimes,  though. 

Now,  of  course,   this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Bureau's  market 
news  service  by  radio. 
ROWSLL: 

Yes,  many  of  these  stations  carrying  the  Farm  and  Home  program  devote 
considerable  time  to  broadcasting  market  news  that  is  especially  adapted 
to  their  local  audiences. 

About  300  radio  stations  are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  in  presenting 
market  reports  as  local  programs. 
KAPDEHLY; 

Well,  Mike  —  This  market  news  service  is  greatly  appreciated  by 

farmers           and  thanks  for  the  description  of  how  the  "Swing  Around  the 

Markets"  is  prepared. 

Now,  let's  see   Inhere  are  we. 

What's  this?    A  package?    For  me? 
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KOTOLL: 

So  it  seens. 

Shall  I  open  it  now? 
EVERTBODY:     (NOT  IN  UNISON) 
Sure. 

Open  it  up. 

Let's  see  what  you  got,  Wallace, 
KADDEHjY:     (after  SOUND  OF  RIPPING  PAPER) 

Well,  well,  well  ...  a  crop  insurance  contract  forn  —  that  would 
be  fron  John  Bird.   .  .     Yes,  here's  the  tag.   ,   .     John  Bird  -  where  are  you? 
BIRD; 

Right  here,  Wallace.     You're  not  a  wheat  grower,  but  the  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  presents  this  contract  forn  to  you  as  the  representative 
of  all  the  wheat  growers  in  our  audience.     You  represent  the  listeners  in 
asking  for  information  the  growers  would  ask  for  if  they  were  here. 
So  it's  presented  to  you  for  thea.    This  contract  forn  isn't  worth  anything 
in  itself.    But  it  represents  a  great  deal.     It  represents  the  security  that 
crop  insurance  is  bringing  wheat  growers  this  year  —  for  the  first  tine 
in  history. 
KADDE5LY; 

Well,  that's  mighty  fine,  John.    On  behalf  of  the  wheat  growers  in 
the  audience,  I  accept  this  token  with  appreciation  —  the  sane  appreciation 

for  crop  insurance  that    wheat  growers  already  have  shown  by  putting 

1939  contracts  into  force. 
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BIRD; 

Very  graciously  put,  my  friend.     And  if  you'll  permit  me  to  inject 
another  very  serious  thought  into  this  festive  occasion,  I'd  like  to  say 
thisi  Crop  insurance  is  in  its  first  year.     This  is  its  first  Christmas. 
Considering  the  fact  that  this  is  the  193gth  Christmas  season,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  farmers  throxoghout  history  have  had  to  take  their 
own  individual  chances  with  weather  and  other  crop  hazards,  crop  insurance 
has  heen  a  long  time  in  coming.    Even  now  it  is  available  only  to  wheat 

growers.    But  crop  insurance  has  made  a  good  start  this  year,  and  

farmers  now  enjoy  the  security  of  insured  yields  for  1939* 
KADD3RLY; 

The  security  of  insured  yields        that ,  we  hope,  will  add  to  the  joy 
of  the  Christmas  season  and  to  the  sum  total  of  progress  toward  "better 
living  throughout  the  nation.    Now,  "before  anyhody  else  opens  a  Christmas 
package .... 

Just  a  minute,  Wallace.     Crop  insurance  is  the  "bahy  of  our  Farm  and 
Home  family.    "We  can't  overlook  the  baby  of  the  family  at  Christmas  time. 
So  behold  -  a  gift.    For  crop  insurance,  l^r.  Bird. 
3I5I): 

Well  --  aBi  --  thanks, 

ICAJDDS5LY! 

Ruth,  coming  from  you,   I  venture  to  guess  that  the  gift  is  some  kind 
of  food,     I  wanted  to  bring  a  gift  for  crop  insurance  myself,  but  it  has 
grown  so  fast,  I  didn't  know  whether  to  get  a  gift  for  a  child  or  an  adult. 
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Well,  mine  will  do  ver-'  well  for  either*.    YouMl  see  —  if  Vr.  Bird 
ever  quits  fumbling  and  gets  the  wrr.pping  paper  off, 
BIED: 

You  tie  hard  knots,  Kiss  Van  Deman. 
KADDEHLY: 

Don't  crowd  him,  Mike.     Give  him  a  chpjice. 
Av/,  I  just  wanted  to  see, 

BIRD; 

There.     I  got  that  one  untied.    Now  it'll  be  easv.    Here  it  comes. 
CROWD;  (LAUGHTER) 
KADDERLY; 

A  bottle  of  milk, 
VAN  DSS'J^T; 

Nature's  o-v'.tl  food,  ;''r.  Bird.    It's  our  way  of  wishing  Crop  Insurance 
a.  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  fine,  healthy  life  of  usefulness  to  all  of  the  people, 
KADDEHLY: 

Well,  speaking  of  presents   It's  a  little  late  now  to  sU:;;gest  what 

people  might  give  for  Christmas  -  but  I  can  think  of  one  good  solid  present 
that  might  be  welcome  any  tine  of  the  year.     I'll  give  Gove  Hmnbidge  hero 
three  guesses  as  to  the  present  I  have  in  mind.    All  right,  Gove  -  what's 
your  first  guess? 
HAMBIDGE; 

A  book,  Wallace. 
KADDERLY; 

You're  right  so  far.    But  -  any  particular  kind  of  book? 
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Yes,  I'd  say  a  took  atout  agriculture. 
KAJDEHLY: 

You're  getting  warm,  Gove.     One  more  guess.    What  "book  about  agriculture' 
IltU^BIDGE: 

Soils  and  lien,  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for  I93S, 
KAJDERLY ! 

Right]    Now  I  ask  you  -  since  you're  the  editor  of  that  hook  - 
wouldn't  it  make  a  good  present  any  time  of  the  year? 

Yes,  I  can  think  of  tvro  good  reasons  why  it  might,  Wallace.  First 
of  all,  it's  o,  present  you  can  give  to  yourself.    ;jid  second,  you  can  not  only 
give  it  to  yourself,  hut  it  won't  cost  you  anything, 
K.'J3DEBLY ; 

Two  very  good  reasons.    But  come  to  think  of  it  -  is  it  quite  accurate 
to  say  that  you  give  the  hook  to  yourself? 
KjUaiDGE; 

I'o,  it  isn't.    Actually  it's  a  present  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  You  write  to  your  Senator  or  Representative  rjnd  he  sends  you  a  copy, 
KASDERLY; 

Aren't  there  other  people  involved,  Gove?    Isn't  it  a  kind  of  joint 
prcsentt 
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Iii-ti'/3I  D'jS  s 

Yes,  you're  right,  Wallace.     First,  the  book  is  prepared  and  written 
"b.v  the  Department  of  A>.^riculturo.     In  the  case  of  Soils  and  t'.en,  over  a 
hundred  a^Ti culturpj.  scientists  pooled  their  brains  and  experience  to  tell 
about  almost  every  aspect  of  soil  practice,   soil  science,  and  soil  econoraics 
here  in  the  United  States.     Then  the  experts  in  the  Goverr-ajent  Printing  Office 
coopera.te  to  make  it  a  good  book  from  the  standpoint  of  printing  and  binding. 
Then  Congress  p.ays  to  hpve  it  printed  and  distributes  it  to  those  who  ask  for 
it.    And  finally  the  Post  Office  Department  carries  it  through  the  mail  free. 
Yes,  it's  a  cooperative  venture,  all  right, 
KADDEBLY: 

A  remarkably  effective  piece  of  cooperation,  I'd  cpll  it  -  in  the 
service  of  American  farmers.    Well,   thank  you,  G-ovc.    And  here's  a  little 
surprise  -  a  copy  of  the  Yearbook  for  you, 
HAIvSIDGE; 

Oh  -  thanks,  Wallace.    Well,   this  is  quite  a  coincidence.     I  brought 
along  a  copy  of  the  Yearbook  to  give  to  you.    Here  it  is. 
K.ADDEBLY ; 

Great  minds   etc. 

"Soils  and  Men.  " 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ai'.noimced  some  major 
cha:iges  in  the  structure  of  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture...  changes  that 
vrauld  enable  the  Department  and  State  agencies  to  agree  with  farmers  on 
long-time  laXid  use  goals. 

(more) 
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KiiDDSaiY  (continuing): 

There  are  four  people  in  this  studio  group  v/c  haven't  called  on 
yet.    They  represent  four  "bra:iches  of  the  Department  that  are  directly 


concerned  v/ith  the  "broad  prohlen  of  land  use  '•orrill  Tozicr  of  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  T7aync  Darrov;  of  the  Agriculturo.1  Adjustment 
Administration,  Ho^^ard  Zr.hniscr  of  the  Biologicrl  Survey  end  Marvin 
Beers  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Morrill,  as  you  look  "back  over  theyoar  193^  what  stands  out  in 
ryour  particular  field  of  action? 
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TCZI3R 

It's  difficult  to  ]mt  y  ur  finger  on  any  one  development.  But 
certainly  one  of  the  very  significant  things  is  the  progress  that  farmers 
have  made  in  orgr'nizing  soil  concervrtion  districts      A  yerr  ago  at  this 
time  there  were  only  lU  soil  conservation  districts  in  the  v;hole  country. 
Nov;  there  are  inore  tn?  n  100  covering  v;ell  over  50  million  acres  of  land. 
And  it's  important  to  remember  that  these  districts  v;ere  organized  "by  men 
who  actually  work  the  land.    Under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  danonstrpt ion 
program,  the  govornmont  goes  into  on  area  where  erosion  is  causing  a  lot 
of  damage  and  im^itos  the  farmers  to  tpko  part  in  a  program  of  erosion 
control.    In  a.  soil  conservrt ion  district  th.::  procedure  is  exactly 
reversed.    Farmers  set  up  their  o\.'n  organization  for  controlling  erosion 
and  then  invito  government  agencies  to  come  in  and  help  them  out. 

Along  that  same  line,  there's  another  development  th-'t's  v.'ell  worth 
noting.     Si.-.ce  the  first  of  January,  a  large  number  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  have  started  to  teach  conservation  subjects  for  the 
first  tine.     Soil  conservrtion  is  now  a  difinite  part  of  the  grade-school 
curriculum  in  29  states.     In  the  hi,rh.er  institutions  of  learning,  special 
courses  are  being  given  that  deal  with  all  phases  of  soil  conservrtion 
and  the  v/holo  lajid  use  problem  in  general.    All  told,  more  thrn  100 
universities,  teachers'  collegos,  and  agricultural  colleges  are  now 
giving  courses  of  this  kind. 
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KADD2RLY; 

A  very  encouratiiig  report,  Morrill. 

Ivow,   if  !_  may  do  a  bit  ol  timely  reporting,   I  have  noted  over 
there  in  one  corner  of  the  studio  several  people  viho  seem  to  "be  dividing 
their  attention  "between  what  is  "being  said  here  and  something  or  other 
apparently  good  to  look  at.    At  least  these  people  are  doing  a  very 

intensive  job  of  looking  at  the  present  moment  with  "a.yne  Darrov; 

guiding  their  attention  to  some  photogrn.-nhs. 

V/ayne,  come  over  here  plO;?se  anfi.  show  those  pictures  to  rll  of  us. 

DAERO'/.^ 

there's  no  television  hero,  "ialla.ce. 
Iun)DIRLY; 

vuite  true.    3ut  I  knov;  your  po\/ers  of  description.  So,   tell  us 
about  -chem. 

j.\?jio:-j; 

'■Jell,  Farm  aj.id  Hone  friends,  these  pictures  show  some  of  the  soil 
conserv^'tion  work  that  farmers  have  been  doing  in  the  Triple-A  farm  program. 
The  frrus  shovm  in  the  pictures  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  thousands 
photogrnphed  from  the  air  so  the  AAA  co  .mitteomen  can  measure  the  acreages 
on  which  farmers  have  carried  out  soil  conserv-- tion  and  adjustment,  '.fith 
these  photographs  made  from  the  air,  the  committeemen  can  measure  more 
accurately  and  cheaper  thaji  they  can  in  any  other  v/ay.      However,  I 
selocted  these  particiils.  r  pictures  because  of  v;hr-.t  they  show. 


KADDSRLY; 

Are  70U  referriiiji  to  these  curving  lines  thc?t  stand  out  so  cleprly? 

Yes,   those  rre  prrt  of  v;h.-.t  we  can  see.     Those  curving  lines  show 
the  field  v/as  farmed  on  the  contour  —  around  the  slope  instead  of  up  and 
down.     Mrny  of  the  pictures  show  those  curves,  but  if  the  pictures  had 
been  made  a  fev;  years  ago,  you  wouldn' t  see  nerrly  so  many  curving  lines. 
Farmers  whose  fields  are  subject  to  washing  can  eprn  payments  under  the 
AAA  program  for  changing  their  method  of  farming  from  up-and-dovm  to 
around  ajid  around. 

Here's  a  picture  thpt  shov/s  strip-cropping;.     See  the  li.^ht  strips 
betv/een  the  dark  strips.     VJell,  th^t  shows  the  farmer  has  planted  strips 
of  close  grov.dng  crops  such  as  clover  betv/een  strips  of  cultivated  crops 
such  as  corn.    The  close- rrov/ing  crops  catch  the  soil  and  v/ater  that 
comes  off  the  cultivated  land.     These  are  just  examples  of  v;hat  the 
fa.rmers  are  doing  to  conserve  soil  and  bring  about  better  balance  in  their 
farming-  operations. 

It's  yopr-round  woi'k,  this  bu.siness  of  building  soil,  but  now, 
just    before  the  year' s  end,  is  on  appropria.te  season  to  recount  their 
achievement.    Four  million  American  farmers,  cooperating  in  the  AAA 
program,  give  to  America  this  yocv  improved  soils  Piid  abundant  crops. 
XADD3RLY; 

One  part  of  the  job  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  to  develop 
and  '.'.emonstrate  methods  of  conservi-ig  soil  —  and  the  f=rmers  who  cooperate 
in  the  Triple  A  program  receive  payments  to  assist  in  stopping  soil 
depletion  and  building  up  their  soil. 
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KASDSRLYl 

Passing  on,  v;e  call  upon  Hov/ard  Zahniser  —  representing  the 
Biologicpl  Survey  —  the  nation's  v/ildlife  service.    Ho'-'ard  Zahniser, 
a  young  man  v/ho  has  met  v/ith  us  frequently  to  relate  stories  that 
have  8.  wide  appeal  —  stories  about  ajiimals  and  birds. 

I  rec?ll  that  early  this  year  --  it  v/as  during  ':!il6.  Life 
Restoration  ".\'eek,  last  March  —  Hov/ard  advanced  the  idea,  that  every 
v/eek  might  v/ell  be  v;ildlife  v/eck.    Not  only  thpt  -  he  left  o.  sentence 
with  us  that  had  various  meanings  —  depending  on  which  v/ord  you 
emphasized.    Just  a  four  word  sentence:     "This  is  our  wild  life". 

I  like  thrt  sentence  best  v/hen  it  is  sriid  like  this;     "This  is 
our  \;ildlifc".     In  other  v;ords  —  it  belongs  to  all  of  us.     Sach  of  us 
has  a  responsibility  in  it's  prosorv.-^tion. 

But  enough  from  me. 

Howard,  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  the  Department's  coordinated 
land  use  programs  is  the  conversion  of  some  lands  not  suited  to  agriculture 
into  wildlife  refuges. 

How  msjiy  refuges  are  there  nov;? 
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250  16  of  that  nur.lDor  are  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  others  are  in  the  States. 
KADDZHLY; 

23U  in  the  States,  then. 

And  how  nany  acres  in  then? 
ZAHKIS5R; 

Almost  12  nillion.     That's  the  total  for  all  25O  refuges. 
IO\DDZHLY; 

And  in  the  2J)h  refuges  in  the  States? 
ZAHNISZR; 

Al;nost  8  aiillion  acres. 
KADDSRLY; 

Figures  are  hard  to  keep  in  r.iind.    But  when  j'ou  say  12  million  acres 
in  250  refuges,  I  think  we  catch  immediately  the  idea  that  the  plan  for 
conservation  of  wildlife  is  proceeding           and  getting  places. 

And  there's  another  thing  —  Howard.     The  nigratory  waterfov/l  work. 
ZAHITISZR; 

That's  tied  in  with  the  refuges,  of  course. 
KADD3RLY: 

And  with  regulated  hunting. 
ZAHFISSR; 

Yes.    Those  two  things  go  together  when  we  talk  about  the  migratory- 
bird  population. 

(more) 
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Zahniser  (Continuing): 

Refuges  have  reported  large  increases  in  the  numhers  of  birds  and 
many  additions  to  the  list  of  species  using  the  areas.     Our  investigations 
in  this  country,  Canada,  and  Mexico  snowed  a  general  waterfowl  increase  for 
the  third  consecutive  year. 

That  v;ould  seem  to  indicate  that  strict  regulations  vigorously 
enforced  have  been  effective. 
Z^'iHNISSR; 

Effective,  yes  —  to  the  extent  that  the  increase  over  the  previous 
years  in  numbers  of  migratory  waterfov/l  permitted  a  few  liberalizations 
of  the  hunting  rules  this  year. 
KADDEBLY; 

Howard,  this  year  you  took  us  on  some  most  interesting  wo rd  journeys 

to  some  of  the  v/ild  life  refuges  and  we  caught  more  than  brief  glimpses 

of  scissor- tailed  flycatchers,  roadrunners,   terns,  marsh  v/rens,  bobolinks, 
bobwhite  quail,  deer,  antelope,  beavers,  Canada  geese,  crows,  buffalo, 
trumpeter  swans,  Alaska  brovm  bears,  wild  turkeys,  and  many  ducks.  And 
I'm  sure  that  our  Farm  and  Home  friends  enjoyed  your  descriptions. 
ZAKNI53R; 

I  can  assure  you,  Wallace,   that  !_  enjoyed  every  one  of  the  opportunities 
of  meeting  this  audience. 
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KADDEELY; 

Nov;  we  come  to  a  young  man  who  should  talce  a  very  special  bow. 
He's  representing  the  Forest  Sei*vic;e  here  today*    Put  I'm  asking  him 
to  take  a  bow  because  he  is  the  present  author  of  Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Rangers, 
collaborating  with  C.  E.  Randall.     The  Pine  Cone  Ranger  Station  is  known 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Stf-'tes.     Ranger  Jim;  his  wife,  Bess; 
Jerry  Qjiick,  his  assistant;  and  Mary,  Jerry's  sweetheart  —  are  very  much 

alive  to  millions  of  people  and  here  is  the  chap  who  makes  them  that 

way           the  man  who  creates  those  authentic  and  thoroughly  human  stories 

of  living  and  working  on  a  tj'pical  National  Forest,    Marvin  Beers, 
BEERS: 

You  nalce  me  blush,  Wallace.     I'm  afraid  you  over- emphasize  my  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Pine  Cone  Ranger  Station,  Wallace.    After  all, 
Jin,  Bess,  Mary  and  Jerry  are  real.     Their  counterparts  are  found  on  every 

one  of  the    National  Forests  of  the  country.    A  forest  supervisor 

and  his  staff  are  doing  things  every  day           interesting  things. 

KADDERLY; 

I  should  say  they  are. 

BEERS; 

So,  when  you  write  about  these  things           well,   it's  very  easy 

to  rialce  Jim,  Bess,  Mary,  and  Jerry  really  live  in  the  r.iinds  of  the  Farm 

and  Home  listeners. 

KADDERLY; 

Not  so  easy  as  it  would  seem,  Marvin.     You're  doing  a  grand  Job   

and  contributing  much  to  a  national  understanding  of  what  goes  on  in  our 
National  Forests^ 

(more) 
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Kadderly  (Continuing) t 

By  the  way,  Matfvin.     Chfistnas  is  Inrdly  Christmas  without  a 
Christaas  tree.    Many  of  oui*  Christmas  trees  come  from  the  National  Forests. 
How  r.iany. 

Al3out  a  million  last  year. 
KADDSKLY; 

A  million  about  one  tenth  of  the  total  number  of  the  trees  that 

"bring  cheer  and  happiness  to  ten  million  American  homes. 

Here's  a  question.     Some  people  ask  whether  Christmas  tree  cutting 

is  harmful  to  our  forests           out  of  line  with  the  practice  of  forest 

conservation. 
BE3RS; 

Yes,  that's  a  commonly  expressed  thought.    Hov/ever,   the  Forest  Service 
goes  in  for  Christmas  tree  cutting  on  a  common- sense  basis.     They  allow  only 
the  cutting  of  the  small  trees  which  should  be  removed  to  thin  out  stands 
of  timber  and  improve  the  quality  of  future  crops  of  forest  products. 
KAJDZRLY; 

So,  the  small  trees  are  not  wasted. 

BE2RS: 

No,  they  are  not.     Moreover,  the  National  Forests  are  improved,  and 
jobs  are  provided  for  several  hundred  people  during  the  early  winter  months. 

^'^len  Christmas  trees  are  cut  the  right  way,   their  cutting  actually 
can  benefit  the  forests.     Nature  itself  is  very  wasteful.    Under  natural 
conditions  thousands  of  trees  start  for  every  one  that  reaches  maturity  — 
so  why  not  use  some  of  the  surplus  to  bring  added  Christmas  cheer. 
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KADDEHLY; 

V/hy  noti  indefedi    And  after*  ill,  one  TDad  forest  fire  can  destroy  more 
young  trees  than  this  whole  country  uses  in  several  Christmas  seasons. 
BEERS: 

That's  right. 

Now,  Wallace,  I  want  to  run  over  some  of  the  highlights  in  Forest 
Service  reporting  to  the  Fan-i  and  Hone  listeners  during  1933.     ^"'e  have 
endeavored  to  keep  fanners  inforned  of  the  advancements  "being  made  in  farn 
windbreak  and  shelterbelt  planting  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  under  the 
Prairie  States  Forestry  Project.     To  date,  over  S5  million  trees  have  "been 
planted  on  nearly  fourteen  thousand  prairie  farms.    As  these  trees  grow  in 
height,   they  will  afford  increasing  protection  to  crops  and  fields  on  two 
million  acres  of  farmland. 

Last  September  when  the  hurricane  swept  across  the  New  England  States 
with  unbelievable  destruction,   the  Forest  Service  was  called  upon  to  aid 
in  the  protection  and  salvage  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  trees  that  fell 
before  the  storm.    State  and  local  officers  and  organizations,  the  CCC, 
relief  labor,  and  the  Forest  Service  set  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  greatly 
increased  fire  hazards  from  down  timber.     Thirty  thousand  New  England  farmers 
and  timber  ovmers  were  assisted  in  salvaging  their  trees,  and  in  stabilizing 
timber  markets  that  might  be  disrapted  by  the  vast  amount  of  salvage  timber. 
KADDSELY; 

And  don't  forget  the  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

I'm  sure  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  remember  that  series  

and  the  whirlwind  inspection  of  the  Laboratory  itself.    As  I  recall,  Josephine 
wag  wearing  a  new  pair  of  shoes  that  day   


WE  LOOK  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR  •      «'  r  '"^ 

A  Nnti  J  ir.l  E'^rm  rodio.  program  forecast  for  the  Nev/  Ye^.p,  inciuiing 
remarks  ly  W.- i  tree  Kadderly,  Chief  of  Rr,dio  Service,  J.  B.  Hnssolman., 
Division  of  /Irrketing  and  Regxilatory  Work;  E.  J.  Eo\.ell,  Burcru  of 
A^'ricoltural  Economics;  Gove  Hjitfoidge,  Office  of  Ini'crinr txon;  John  R. 
Fischer,  Farm  Security  Admini str.-.tion;  Morrill  Tozier,   Soil  Conservation 
Service;  V/ayne  Darrov/,  Agriculturnl  Adjustment  Admini stro.tion;  John 
Bird,  Federal  Crop  lusurrnce  Corporation;  Ruth  Van  Demrn,  Bureau  of 
Houie  Economics;  Howard  ZrJhniser,  Biological  Survey;  Marvin  Beers,  Forest  . 
Service;  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information. 

Broadcast  in  the  Depart'nc.it  of  Agriculture  portion  of  tho  National 
Farm  and  Home  Program,  Fridav,  Dccem'b'jr  30,  1938,  over  S9  stations  asso- 
ciated with  the  Blue  Netvrork  of  tre  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


— ooOoo — 

KADDEPiY : 

A  week  ?j,go  today  a  group  of  Department  of  Agric-^'lture  pecplo  

people  v'hora  yo\i  hear  quite  often  on  this  ■orograjn  carried  us  hack  ever 

1938  to  review  some  of  the  tnings  th--  t  they  have  ■b'^;en  reporting  co  you  this 

year.     This  s.ome  group  is  here  t'^da;/  to  look  jih^ad  into  1939-- — for  a 

preview  of  the  sort  of  ? nformr-.tion  -/ou  ma:*  expect  to  receive  "by  radio  from 
their  particulrr  lines  of  work. 


One  of  the  major  lines  of  rork  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  falls 
vmder  the  "broad  heading  of  marketing,  and  the  admini strotion  of  regulations 
to  see  that  the  practices  that  prevail  in  the  mark-.^ts  are  fair  to  all 
concerned.     The  four  bureaus  hav:lng  to  do  with  marketing  and  re^^-ulatory 
work  are  grouped  under  one  head — represented  here  todoy  by  Jpjnes  B. 
Hasselman  

EA.SSELM: 

Just  plain  "Jim",  Wallace. 

KADDERI.Y : 

Jim  it  is.     Tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind  in  the  xjey  of  le'Dortir.g 
to  the  Farm  and  Home  listeners  in  the  year  ahead. 

HASSELriiilT: 

rvnt  reporting  will  center  aroiuid  marketing — market  news,  crop 
reports,  marketing  facilities,  marktting  agreements,  grades  and  standr.rds .  .  . 
all  those  important  procedures  thr.t  lie  between  the  production  of  food 
products  and  the  consumer.     Federal  action  in  this  field  of  agricultural 
marketing  has  now  been  centered  in  four  bureaus—as  Mr.  Kadderly  has  said. 
We'll  plan  to  report  periodicrlly  on  marketing  agreements;   the  purchase  of 
certain  farm  surpluses  and  distribution  of  thone  products  to  people  not 
able  to  buy  them;   the  supervision  of  future  trading  in  agricultural  com- 
modities by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration;  -n^^  the  -ctivities  arising 


(over) 
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out  of  the  Sugp.r  Act  of  19 ?7. 

This  is  a  ver;y"  brief  picture — lacking  in  detril. 
KADDSRLY : 

Thanks  Jim.     We'll  look  foi   the  details  ay  the  Ne'^v  Year  rolls  along. 
And  th-'t  rominc's  me  to  ask  E.  J.   "Mike"  Rov/ell  what  alDout  Farm  Business 
I'acts"  and  "situation"  reiDorts  th'^t  he  has  been  giving  us  periodically 
these  mrny  months. 

The  BAS  "broadcasts  "'ill  c :r.ti.ni,T,  along  lines  sipiilar  to  those  of  the 
past  yeo,r.     We'll  report  on  chanres  in  demand  for  different  kinds. of 
products  -  rnd  changes  in  the  prospective  supply  of  the  principr-l  products 
just  as  fast  as  the  inform.-  t ion  is  available. 

We'll  have  more  to  report  than  in  the  past  in  the  field  of  economic 
research  and  land  use  pl.anring.     Because,   in  addition  to  continuing  the 
established  rorearch,   the  .~i;reau  has  been  given  the  job  of  intergrating 
the  economic  research  work  of  the  Department,  incluriing  the  formation  of 
plans  and  rirogi,:.ms. 

KADDERLY : 

It  goes  without  saying  thr.t  in  these  radio  programs  we  can't  begin 
to  cover  all  the  available  infori^ation.     This  is  true  of  inforaption  on 
the  business  side  of  farming.     And  it  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of 

scientific  research.     We  must  and  do  highlight.     Trk:e  Gove  Hajiibidt,e  here, 

for  instance.     He  is  editor  of  the  Yearbooks.     Several  v;eeks  ago  he  began 

"highlighting"  for  us  the  1938  Yearbook  Soils  and  Men.     Right  now  Gove 

is  squarely  in  the  middle  of  getting  out  the  1939  Yearbook.     Whrt  will 
it  cover,  Gove? 

HAIvSlDGE: 

Nutrition.     ITutrition  of  both  animals  and  human  beings.     Eirst  the 
book  will  start  from  the  ground  up  and  tell  about  the  feeding  and  nutrition 
of  all  kinds  of  farm  livestock  —  beef  animals,  daiiy  animals,  hogs,  sheep, 
horses,  poultry  —  even  dogs  and  silver  foxes.     Then  it  ^.;ill  go  on  rji'''  tell 
about  the  mitrition  of  human  beings  —  the  how's  ands  v:hy's  of  a  healthful 
diet,   in  other  words. 

MDSRll"  ; 

It  must  be  quite  a  job  to  get  out  one  of  these  big  volu^ies,  Gove. 
HAIvIBIDGE; 

■'.'oil  I  must  so;-',   it's  not  anything  that  can  be  done  overnight. 

After  the  various  authors           rxA  there  are  a  lot  of  them    after 

they've  written  their  articles,   some  of  the  articles  have  to  be  t,'>k:en  to 
pieces  and  rearranged  or  re.-ritten.     Every  single  sentence  is  weighed  and 
considered.     And  when  you  hr.ve  two  to  three  thousand  pages  of  typewritten 
manuscript   Well   
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KADDEEIY : 

It' s  quite  v.  chore. 

ILU.iBIDGS: 

It  is  —  but  mighty  interesting  v/ork. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ■  ork  I'm  never  quite  satisfied  v/ith  the  hook  when 
it's  finished.     I  invrrirhlj   think  —  'Tell,  next  time  re'll  do  ?  better 
job."     I  suppose  it'll  rlvnys  be  that  virrj . 

KADDERLY : 

That's  the  \'-\v  I  often  feel  aboat  rr.dio  pro^^-rams,  C-ove. 

We  do  a  lot  of  other  scienti"^'ic  reporting  besides  Gove  Hr-imb i dge '  s 
series  on  the  Yearbook.    And  the  past  policy  of  keeping  you  informed  of 
important  new  research  findings  v;ill  be  continued. 

Nov/  v/e  shall  hoar  fro-i  Jolir.  Fischer  representing  the  Earn  Security 

Adjainistration, 

FISCHER: 

During  the  year  ve  \:ill  have  reports  for  you  on  this  Farm  and  P'ome 
program  about  progress  being  lic'do  by  the  aore  thrn  half  million  farm 
families  that  are  rehpbilitr tir.j  therselves  by  means  of  FSA  lo.^iis;  the 
5,000  tenants  v;ho  are  borrowing  money  from  us  to  buy  fans  of  their  o;;n; 
and  the  many  thousai'ids  of  fr^rn  faralies  '.vho  are  obtaining  medical  aid  that 
they  have  badly  needed  in  the  past,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

Some  time  soon  v/e  v/ant  to  report  to  you  also  on  the  progress  v/e  are 
making  in  providing  good  farm  homes  for  lovz-income  farmers  at  a  cost  they 
cm  rfford.    We  are  finding-  it  possible  to  produce  good,  subst-^.ntial  homes, 
v/ith  screened  porches  and  mpny  other  improvements,  for  1-tss  th^ji  $ii50  per 
room.     Thrt  merns  four  rjid  five  room  homes  for  a  total  cost  of  oroimd 
$1200. 

KADDEEIY : 

In  a  few  v/ords  John  FipcLer  h".s  given  us  a  vie-  of  some  humrji  problems 

nith  v/hich  the  Farm  Security  Aidministrr tion  is  concerned  cxid.  rbout  '  hich 

something  is  being  done. 

And  nov.'  -.ve  come  to  Morrill  Tozier  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Morrill,  has  been  reporting  to  you  for  nearly  a  year  now  on  th.  nationv/ide 
battle  that  farmers  ar^  'vaging  against  soil  oror,ion.  And,  I  hope  he  plans 
to  continue  these  reports  from  the  battle  front.     In  fnct,   I  kno-'  he  doee. 

TOZIER: 

Yes,  r/e're  going  t'  do  our  best  to  keep  you  ported  on  all  phases  of 
this  battle  against  erosion,  as  T-nll'-ce  crlled  it.     Bu-t  after  all,  soil 
conserv.- tion  is  really  only  one  phase  of  the  brord  problem  of  better  Irxd  use. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  nov.  taJcing  tsi  active  part  in  several 
Department  of  Agriculture  progrrms  th-^t  relate  to  the  use  of  land  rjid 


v/ator  rcrources.     So  -^e've  .n.-^pped  out  oar  F-rm  r,nd  Home  cchodalo  accordingly. 

For  rxrjnplo,  in  r  fevv  iveeT^s  now  John  Proier  v.ill  "be  "bnc'-:  with  ?-.nothor 

one  of  his  reports  on  the  v/ork  that's  bein^  done  to  levalop  subr.ar^inr.l 

l-n-^c.     ^I'h^n      little  later         we'll  have      prop;je3s  rer.ort  on  the 

v/ator  f.-icilities  progrpn,  hri/j'^x-ns  vou  -op  to  date  on  f-.ie  operations  th-t 

are  no*:?  going  forward  tc  build  up  sf.pplies  of  farm  ona  r-  n^^o  w,",ter  in 

17  western  St.^tes.     If  I  ^:'cre  to  suk  np  the  renorting  we  have  pl-^joncd 

for  the  coning  year,   I  conldn't  think  of  a  better  phraso  than  one  I 

heard  the  other  d?^y  thrt  cont-dixS  onl  -  four  words;     "-'^ction  on  the 

land. " 

KADDEHLY : 

".Action  on  the  land". 

That  leads  us  directlj''  to  another  "action"  program. 

All  of  ""ou  are  familiar  v/ith  the  piirpose  set  forth  by  Conj;;reGS  in 
various  acts  administered  by  the  Agricalturp.l  Adjustment  Adi-inlstration. 
We  have  end^.-vored  to  kc^p  you  ".nfoxaed  of  pro'^ref'-r  m<ade  tov/a-"d 

accomplishing-  thc^-e  paz'pufes  and  what  individufil  citizen?,  need  to 

do  to  trke  p.-^.rt  in  the  pi'c  gr-uiis . 

W-iyne  Earro^  is  reprc renting  the  Triple-A  here  todn;'  —  v.'o'll  hoar 
from  him  now. 

'.VAYIJE  DiiifflOW. 

In  1939,  United  Strtcs  fa.rr.ers  will  continue  their  effort  to  work 
out  a  solution  for  the  problem  they  hr.ve  battled  for  two  decr.dcs.  That 
is  the  problem  of  som.e  30  million  surplus  o.cres  -  acres  above  ■what  is 
required  to  furnish  America  abundant  food  and  fiber  plus  rinplo  .rec.ervcs. 

We'll  report  to  you  pro;;^rers  nrdj  by  4  million  f.^-ruers  in  tlioir  search 
for  profitable  uses  for  those  "oroblem  rcrcs. 

For  instance,  farmers  are  putting  part  of  these  surplus  acres  into 
grass  rnd  let^^uraes  to  enrich  and  hold  the  soil.     The  Triple-A  "jrogran 
offers  p-^yments  to  help  pr.y  the  cost.     Throrigh  conserv-^tion,   the  Tri"Dle-A 
is  helping  farmers  get  their  over-^xp.'tnded  farm  plant  into  better 
adjustment.     But  conserv-^tion  is      long-time  proposition.     It  -  ill  not 
solve  certain  immediate  -''.nd  very  pressing  far.a  problems. 

Therefore,   the  program  provides  crop  loans,  marketing  quotas  (v/hen 
cp^otas  are  needed  and  voted  for  by  the  farmers),  ;:.nd  j-arity  payments. 

These  things  are  intended  to  help  the  farmers  keep  going  until  the 
Nation  can  solve  long-time  problems  of  -griculture.    We'll  help  keep 
-'■ou  in  touch  during  the  coming  year    ith  T.ro;:Tess  made  in  meeting  these 
problems. 
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You'll  want  to  know  hov/  the  cotton  farmers  get  along  v.ith  the 
marketing  quotas  they  recently  voted  to  use  in  1939  and  hov/  tolja-cco  and 
rice  farmers    :et  along  v/ithout  marketing  quotas,  v/hich  they  recently  voted 
dov/n. 

If  we  have  another  big  ivhert  year,  with  a  surplus  beyond  consumption, 
reserve,  and  export  needs,  wheat  farmers  will  he  called  UT)on  to  decide  in 
a  referendum  next  spring  ./hether  they  want  to  use  ma.rketing  qaotas. 

Yes,  nineteen  thirty-nine  v/ill  "be  a  significant  year  for  farmers 
and  the  Triple-A.     It  will  brin/^  with  it  signific^.nt  news  for  Irrm  and  Home 
listeners. 

KADDEELY : 

Now  v/e  turn  to  a  part  of  the  generr.l  farm  program  th.-^.t  in  a  month 
will  celebrate  its  first  anniversar;,  -  crop  insurr'xice.     Here  is  John  A. 
Bird  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  tell  us  v/hpt  he  sees 
for  crop  insurance  in  1939. 

BIRD: 

One  of  the  things  I  see  is  more  tnan  1,000  counties  represented  by 
paid-up  crop  insur'^jice  policies.     In  other  i"ords  crop  insurance  is  sure 
of  r.  practical  field  demonstration  in  nearly  every  wheat  county  in  the 
United  States.     We  hope  to  koep  yon  Farm  and  Home  listeners  informed  of 
the  progress  of  this  pioneer  crop  insurance  program  as  it  goes  into 
its  most  impoitant  phase  -  the  harvest.     The  real  test  of  the  idea  of 
cro'"  insurance  will  come  when  many  thousands  of  wheat  growers  harvest 
their  first  insured  crop  ....  or  when  they  don't  harvest  a  crop  because 
of  sor.e  unavoidable  loss  —  but  have  "'heat  to  sell  anyway,  because  they 
v/ere  insured. 

To  date  some  250,000  grov/ers  have  applied  for  insurance  and 
108,000  have  j:aid  for  their  policies.     Returns  now  cowin^i'  in  from  the 
Spring  "/heat  belt  -nil  s"..'ell  those  fifrures  quite  a  bit.     Out  oi"  these 
thousands  of  experiences  with  crop  insurance  will  come  inform.ation 

that  -/ill  help  improve  the  wheat  program  and  help  to  form  a  better 

foundation  for  insurance  for  other  crops, 

KADDE?J:Y : 

And  now  Ruth  V.-n  Deman,     Paging  Ruth  VoJi  Dcman  

VAN  I)E\iA^I: 

Here  I  am.     I  was  just  over  there  in  a  quiet  corner  writing  a  Nev.' 
Year's  resolution. 

Very  good.     It's  about  time  somebody  cane  in  her-.,  'Ith  a  New  Year's 
resolution , 

VAi:  DZMAN: 

But  don't  look  so  skupticrl . 

MDERLY : 

^r.s  I  looking  skeptical? 
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VAl'I  DEM: 

I  kno'..'  hov/  the  Wct/  Tear's  resolutions  f:enorall,7  go.     7i\vl  this  or.e's 
diifei'ent.     P    it  resolved  that  the  Bureau  of  Heme  Econo'nics  ?u."J.l  do  a 
hotter  joh  th'ji  ever  in  19i9  i.c    ^ervv,  >'r:erica' s  thirr-'cy  million  homojnakers, 
through  its  research  on  food,  r;a*:rit:.o"i,  textiles,  clothing,  and  all  the 
suhjects  bh."  t  Con£;ress  ^'as  authcrizoo.  it  to  study. 

KADDEaLY : 

What  rhout  prodv.cers  anc'  all  the  otberc  that  find  ;,'0ur.  nome  economics 
research  useful  in  their  husinecs?    You're  not  forgetting  tho.Ti. 

VAN  DEIvIAt^: 

lie,   out  th'it  resolution  v/as  gef-.ing  too  long.    -Put  I  can  promise 
i.ve'll  have  a  great  deal  nore  information  for  then  durin^^  1S39. 

KADDERLY : 

The  Bureau  of  Home  EoonOi'dcs  is  a  link  hetueen  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.     Pu:.t;h,  mojt  erjoeoially  './e  hope  that  cooperative  project  on 
turkevs  T,7ill  'rcntinue. 

DBIvIAlI: 

Were  you  thinking  ahout  turkej-  TDroduce.  s  or  turhey  consumers? 
KADDEHLY: 

Both,     Erom  that  one  tav'ito  I  got,   I'm  sure  research  on  turkeys  vorks 
both  ways. 

We  must  hurry  along  rjid  call  on  Eo  .ard  Zclmiror  of  the 

Biological  Survey. 

ZAHNISER: 

7/ell,  Earm  pjid  Hoire  friends,  ".""e  ptill  have  some  v/ildlife  refuges 
to  visit.     The  State  v;ork  for  vildlife  th-^^t  the  Eedcral  Government  is 
helping  out  "ith  has  Just;  started  this  yoai  .     And,  our  research. men  are 
connt finding  nc'-i  facts  to  report. 

These  last  few  y>.;trs  have  "been  ercouraging  i.-r^inly  "because  v;o've  teen 
recovering  cvv  losses.     The  real  advrxice  is  still  ahead  of  us,  hut  the 
pjiiazing  increase  in  public  interest  in  v;ildlife  makes  tis  feel  that  it 
really  is  coming  soon. 

BliiDDERLY : 

Speaking  of  Touhlic  interest,  -hen  ir,  -.-ildlife  week? 
ZAH1T1SE3: 

It  begins  on  March  20,  VTp.llpce,     I'm  .,lrd  you  mentioned  it.  T/e're 
hoping  to  have  sor-e  veiy  special  progr-^jns  then. 

KADEEPiY : 

Eine.     But  I  still  remember  your  call  for  52  wildlife  weeks,  and 
we'll  bo  hoping  to  hear  from  you  every  week,  Howard. 


i 
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KADDEIilY: 

Next  —  Marvin  Beers  of  the  Forest  Service. 
ESER3 : 

I'll  follov;  Howard  Zp.hniser's  oxtjnple  and  nerely  list  sone  facts 
that  in  the.-selves  safgest  the  ki'^d  of  reporting  you  .nay  expect  fron 
the  Forest  Service  in  1939. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  'intirc  continental  United  States  is  forest 
land,  and  v.-orking  to'vard  adequate  protection  and  the  host  management  and 
use  of  all  that  l-.nd  incins  a  Jot  of  *-.::-ini^s  to  do . 

A  Forest  Survey  was  st;  rtcd  in  1930  in  order  to  t.-lce  a  nation-vide 
inventory  of  our  forest  resources.  I.Iore  thpn  half  of  our  tot--^!  forest 
areas  have  no  -  been  surveyed.     It's  time  to  repoi't  on  that  v;ork. 

In  the  Prairie-Plains  the  Forest  Service  han  helped  more  than 
13,000  farriers  establipa  sheltcrhclts;  on  their  farms  to  protect  about 
tv'o  million  acres  of  ci-ops  rnd  soils  from  dpmagin^  v;inds.     Seven  thousand 
miles  of  those  field  ^,  indbrc'-'.ks  hi.ve  been  planted       another  six 
thousand  miles  v-ill  be  st-~rted  this  spring. 

There  -^.re  158  Ni\tional  Forests.     They  provide  a  living  for  almost 
a  million  people  and  recreation  for  "bout  ■'^0  nillion  visitors.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  our  rcmainin^^;  big  game  in  the  West  live  on  these  Forv^sts, 
and  the  National  Forests  supply  for-^^j'^  for  nec'.rly  7  ir.illion  head  of 
livestock.     They  also  help  prevent  floods  rnd  erosion,  and  provide 
domestic  v.-ater  for  about  6,000,000  city  d\.-ellers.    Lots  of  news  there,  too. 

KADDEHLY : 

Yes,  indeed.     Thank  you,  Marvin, 

No'.7  let's  her  from  our  Tuesday  reporters,  Josephine  Eemphill  r.nd 
Morse  S«,lisbury, 

J0S7JHINE  Hi  PHILL: 

Wallace,   I  have  at  l^ast,  f  1  f ty —    Cnji  you  t^ive  me  thirty  minutes? 

MOESS  SAIlSE'JiiY; 

y.o  ma';  m!    Give  you  thirty  minutes,  <".nd  you'll  trkc  r,ixty . 

HSLPKILL: 

Then  hov  ajn  I  ever  — 

SALISBURY: 

Take  your  most  important  topics.     The  ones  1  sur:;;:.  stcd . 
HEi\iPHILL : 

Morse  is  so  interested  in  remodeling  his  f-^rm  house  —  he  crji't  tr.lk 
about  Pjnything  else.     It's  going  to  keep  ne  busy  —  getting  all  the 
information  he  '.-.'ants  on  drivevavs,  roofs,  cellars,  chimneys,  and  printing. 

he's  even  decided  to  spruce  up  the  lav;n,   and  pl-^nt  four  o 'clocks,  and 
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petunip.E ,  rnd  Sneet  Willinns. 

SALISBURY:  '  ' 

Don't  I'orgct  the  "blue  rornin^  /?lories,  for  Vno  v.'hitc  picket  fence. 
There's  a  picture  --  in  the  ^o^d  cpt;..l0t;ue . 

EEiv;PHILL : 

I  docl;\re  Wallace,  it's  downri^^ht  inspiring,  to  see  a  onn  so 
enthusiastic  ahout  fixing  up  his  hone,  soon  as  spring  cones. 

S;iLISBURY: 

There's  something  Voout       seeo  c-^taloguc  — 
KADDEELY : 

I  )cno\7,  Morse,  I  laiov;.     There's  sonethin";  ohout  a  seed  catalor^e, 
even  in  the  niddle  of  "'inter,   thrt  nrdces  us  all  -  ant  "blue  nornint'-?'  i-;lcries. 
clinbing  along  a  v/hite  Toicket  fence. 

Well,  ve  haven't  c v/ered  al  1  the  things  that  we  are  plf:nning  for 

those  radio  programs  f')x'  1939  not  hy  rziy  neans.         h?'ven't  said  a 

v'ord  ahout  the  4-H  Clrh  broadcasts,  the  progrnns  "built  around  hone 
doDonstratinn  work  of  the  agricultur;  1  extension  services,  or  the 

monthly  prorrans  fron  the  craipuses  of  Lard  Grrjit  Colleges  -r  n-ny 

other  special  features. 

But  I  -..ant  to  tell  you  thet  the  "bi-oad  o"b,jective  v;e  have  in  nind 

is  the  sendiag  out  of  useful  infornatlon  information  a'bout  the 

public  "business  and  the  findin^  s  of  science  that  affect  thr  lives  of 
all  of  us. 

To  you  v/ho  have  told  us  thrt  our  past  "broadcasts  have  "been  helpful, 
I  T/ant  to  Sr'iy  ''thank  ';^ou  and  inry  they  alv.'pys  "be  no."    Also  '"'e  of 
the  Department  ris'n  to  ,ioin  r;ith  you  in  commending  the  Nationnl 
Broadcasting  Company  and  the  100  f  ssociated  stations  trf  nsmi  l^.mr  t^^is 
progiTim  for  providing  the  raeans  of  "bringing  you  our  "broadcasts. 

Goodhye  tmd  a  verj-  Happy  Nev.'  Year  from  nil  of  us  to  all  o"*""  vou. 
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